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PREFACE. 



Very soon after this volume leaves the press ano- 
ther will issue, entitled ** Tlie Tribute," edited by 
the Marquis of Northampton, for the benefit of 
Mr. Smedley's family. It consists of original 
poems, contributed by living authors, and will 
contain an explanatory preface ; — but it is due to 
the Subscribers to the present volume that some 
explanation should also be addressed to them. 

Some time after Mrs. Smedley had resolved, in 
compliance with the wishes of several of her hus- 
band's friends, to publish a selection from his 
Poems and Letters, together with a Memoir of his 
Life, she heard accidentally of the intended ap- 
pearance of ** The Tribute." 

The spontaneous exertion of a nobleman of 
Lord Northampton's character, in behalf of a 
family who had not the honour of his personal 
acquaintance (though he had been a fellow G)lle- 
gian with Mr. Smedley), seconded by so many 
authors of distinguished name, was in itself a 
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time head-master, and continued to hold the situa- 
tion till he was made Dean of Westminster, in 
1801. Young Smedley, therefore, had the advan- 
tage of his instructions for some tune after he got 
into the upper school ; and as the Dean's intimacy 
with the family at the Sanctuary was never inter- 
rupted, he had frequent opportunities of enjoying 
his society and conversation when better fitted to 
appreciate them. He spoke of Dr. Vincent, 
through life, in a tone of warm affection and pro- 
found respect; and, on publishing his first prize 
poem, seized the occasion for evincing " his venera- 
tion and gratitude " by dedicating it to him. 

The first usher under whom Edward Smedley 
was placed at Westmiiister (a relation of his own) 
remembers him as " a thoughtless, idle boy, though 
always sharp as a needle. He made no particular 
progress till he had emerged from my hands, when 
he began to scan and prove verses, and then dis- 
played his taste and genius for English verse also. 
I remember a beautiful copy he wrote, when about 
ten years of age, in honour of some one of his 
numerous flames ; but I do not know if any one 
took the trouble to preserve his pretty effusions. 
I have often since thought of them, and am sure 
they were as well worth keeping as anything I 
have read of Pope's at the same age." But, 
amidst the wildness and wilfulness of childhood^ 
the sweetness and kindness which marked his 
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character through life, were already displayed, and 
had produced their sure eflfects: — whatever else 
may have been forgotten concerning him, every one 
remembers that he was a boy whom every one 
loved. He possessed, too, those personal advan- 
tages which can make even childhood more engag- 
ing; his complexion was clear and brilliant, his 
hair of a beautiful brown, his forehead noble, and 
his mouth femininely small and delicate. Coleridge 
says, that all men of genius have something in 
their countenances which reminds one of a woman ; 
and, if not in feature, certainly in disposition, there 
was much in Mr. Smedley, at every age, of that 
gentleness and tenderness which are supposed to be 
almost peculiar to the female sex. 

That he was clever and forward is proved by the 
age at which he got into Westminster College, or, 
in less local phrase, was elected one of the scholars 
on the foundation. He was only eleven years old 
when he stood this searching trial of his profici- 
ency in Greek and Latin grammar. He was now 
sent from home for the first time ; and, though the 
distance was but a few hundred yards, and the 
intercourse with his family but little interrupted, 
still he no longer slept under the paternal roof; 
he was exposed to the discomforts of a general 
dormitory of forty boys, many of whom were 
boisterous and uncongenial companions; and he 

b2 
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suflFered much from the change. Six-and-twenty 
years afterwards, on taking his son to school, he 
recalled his own disconsolate feelings on the pre- 
sent occasion. Writing to one of his sisters, he 
said, " Edward Hume has, I trust, passed the chief 
bitterness of his change. I am afraid I behaved 
worse than his mother, but I remember my own 
feeling of entire destitution under a far less distant 
removal— on first going into college ; — and there 
is a passage in your favourite life of Nelson which, 
in spite of all the ridicule which the many, doubt- 
less, cast upon it, is true to the very letter." 

Time, of course, greatly reconciled him to his 
new mode of life, and the joyous spirits with 
which Providence had blessed him were not likely 
to be long depressed ; but he never spoke with 
pleasure of the years passed in college, although 
he had a true Westminster's love for the place of 
his education, and was always most desirous that 
his son should be sent thither. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the poetic temperament is favour- 
able to happiness during the period from twelve to 
seventeen. There is a constant opposition between 
feelings and circumstances : premature sensibilities, 
romantic fancies, and the shyness which is usually 
their companion, being greatly out of keeping with 
the tone of either schoolroom or playground. 

It was at Meopham, in Kent, that the most 
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delightful days of Mr. Smedley's boyhood were 
passed. At this pretty vicarage his father was 
accustomed to spend the Whitsun and Bartholo- 
mew-tide vacations ; and here his children learned 
to relish the simple and wholesome pleasures of a 
country life. AU retained vivid recollections of 
these happy spaces of rural enjoyment ; but none 
cherished them so faithfully as the subject of this 
memoir. Meopham was the Utopia of his fancy ; 
a thousand " pleasing memories " were called up 
by its very name ; its scenery had first ministered 
to that taste for the beauties of nature which was 
the source of so much pleasure to him through 
life ; in an old gravel-pit near the parsonage his 
earliest poems were composed ; the last verses 
which he ever wrote contained an allusion to this 
beloved village ; and the most favourite wish of his 
heart, the ultimatum of his ambition, was to suc-« 
ceed his father as its pastor. 

Of the youthful poetical compositions of Mr. 
Smedley, either in Latin or English, few specimens 
remain. The former (being distinguished by cor- 
rectness and taste) obtained particular notice from 
his preceptors ; and the latter he poured forth so 
readily and so frequently, as to excite but passing 
attention either from himself or others. Of read- 
ing, particularly of poetry, he was passionately 
fond ; and Spenser's Faery Queen was his especial 
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favourite. He acquired an early acc)uauitaDce with 
the French and Italian languages ; and it may 
easily be imagined how much he delighted in the 
food which the fictions of Tasso and Ariosto sup- 
plied to his romantic fancy. 

In the sprmg of 1805, he was elected oflF from 
Westminster to a scholarship of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; but his parents had not yet decided on 
his future destination, and he was sent to a relation 
at Wrexham for the purpose of reading mathema- 
tics. He was soon, however, much liked in the 
neighbourhood, and was exposed to frequent temp- 
tations to neglect a study, seldom very attractive to 
youth, and for which he, at no period of his life, 
felt the slightest partiality. Dui'ing this visit he 
made some excursions in North Wales, and began 
to keep a kind of journal, or rather common-place 
book, which he continued at intervals from August 
6th to October 3rd. It consists of extracts from 
the books he was reading, criticisms upon them, 
anecdotes which struck his fancy in conversation, 
descriptions of scenery, and original compositions 
in English and Latin verse. It contains few 
records of feelings and sentiments ; and at subse- 
quent periods, when he occasionally resumed the 
practice of common -placing, such records became 
less and less frequent. It is remarkable, too, for 
the absence of aflFected or inflated language, which. 
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boy and poet as he was, is a proof of his early 
good sense and correct taste. One passage occurs 
which demands insertion, on account of the influence 
of the circumstance which it relates upon his future 
destiny. On the Slst of August, he had briefly 
noticed the arrival of his family at Wrexham in the 
following words: — "The Sanctuarians unexpect- 
edly arrived to-day. Erddig was the walk. Happy 
day!" On the morrow he writes thus: — "The 
happiness of this day was somewhat interrupted, 
at least in regard to myself, by the unexpected and 
unwished discovery of a design my father enter- 
tained, should I concur, of entering me as a proctor 
in the Commons. The law, even in the higher 
branches, was a profession I had always entertained 
perhaps an unreasonable aversion to. The Church, 
independently of the form into which my disposi- 
tion had, I suppose, been moulded, possesses so 
many advantages in a literary point of view, that I 
could not hesitate a moment in my decision." 

His father wisely and kindly yielded to his 
wishes ; and it was decided that Cambridge should 
be his destination. The excitement of this conver- 
sation caused a dream at night, to which, with the 
lurking superstition common to our nature, and the 
heated fancy of a young and imaginative mind, he 
was disposed to attribute undue importance. " A 
singidar incident wluch occurred this night contri- 
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buted not a little to strengthen the determination I 
had formed. The conversation, on this to me sa 
important subject, on which, in great measure, my 
happiness in life depended, had agitated me very 
much ; and, before I committed myself to sleep, I 
prayed most fervently to the Creator of all things, 
that He would vouchsafe to direct me in that way 
wherein I might prove most acceptable in His 
sight, most serviceable to my fellow-men. In my 
dreams I was haunted by the performance of cleri- 
cal duties ; I was much distressed to miss my 
sermon ; again, I was in the pulpit and reading* 
desk, in the exercise of almost every sacred function 
of the Church. This maybe superstitious weak- 
ness, but I own I was much aflfected by it ; and, in 
writing to F. R. the next day, I mentioned it as 
giving me not a little consolation, in the idea that 
my decision was right." 

The affectionate disposition of the journalist is 
proved by the delight he experienced in seeing any 
of his family. .Their arrival is always marked by 
a few joyful words, such as " happy day !" or, '' the 
evening was of course supremely happy." On 
receiving a visit from two brothers, his friends and 
schoolfellows, he thus expresses his pleasure: — 
"The unexpected arrival of the two R.'s has pro- 
duced a feeling the most enviable I ever experienced. 
God grant that our friendship may throughout life 
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be as warm and sincere as I hope and beKeve it is, 
mutually, at present !" In after years, his inter- 
course with these young men was much interrupted ; 
but the sturdy, self-sustaining vigour of manly 
friendship, and the peculiar tenderness and fidelity 
of his nature, preserved Mr. Smedley's regard for 
them almost undiminished. 

His reading, during the two months which the 
journal embraces, consisted of Juvenal and Sallust, 
Tasso, Burns, Lord Bacon*s Essays, Ganganelli's 
Letters, and Boswell's Johnson ; but as soon as his 
destination to Cambridge was fixed, it was neces- 
sary that Euclid and Algebra should, in a great 
degree, supersede pleasanter and more congenial 
studies. That they were not successful in obtain- 
ing his favour is proved by some verses which he 
composed about this time, entitled " Euclidia*s Pro- 
phecy." * He represents the Goddess of Dulness 
and of Mathematics as appearing to him in angry 
mood, chiding him for wooing the Muses instead of 
devoting himself to the studies ** which qualify the 
blockhead for his college," and ending with the 
following prediction : — 

"Enough — where rising *neath Boeotian fogs, 
Didl Camus slumbers o'er her native bogs. 
For thee no opening problems bud ; for thee 
Blush not the fruits of trigonometry." 

Such a prophecy is usually its own accomplish- 

* Seepage 113. 
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nient ; and although, a few years afterwards, Mr. 
Sinedley would, probably, have retracted some of 
its strong expressions, and certainly no longer con* 
sidered mathematicians to be necessarily blockheads, 
still he retained through life a decided distaste for 
every branch of the exact sciences. He was, how- 
ever, destined for the University, which, at that 
time, bestowed its honours on mathematical pro- 
ficiency alone ; and he commenced his residence at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at the close of the 
long vacation of 1805. 

In 1808 he wrote to a female friend, that he was 
*' fighting desperately, not with knights, and giants, 
and enchanters, but with circles, and rhombi, and 
rectangles dire :" still liis friends were not much 
surprised, and he himself was little disappointed, 
when, on taking his B.A. degree in the following 
year, he appeared as lowest Junior Optim^; an 
honour, indeed, but the last on the Ust. Among 
his young companions^ this confers on its possessor 
the title of fVooden Spoon; and Mr. Smedley, 
with the sportiveness belonging to his character, 
announced his fate to one of his friends, by the fol- 
lowing alteration of a line from Horace, — 

" FiculnuB honos, et inutile lignum." 

And, on giving an entertainment customary on the 
occasion, his guests found themselves provided with 
spoons of wood. 
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He was only twenty when he took his degree, 
having been entered at the University a year or two 
earlier than is, perhaps, desirable or advantageous. 
He had now, therefore, some time on his hands, 
and his father sent him to Scotland for a few 
months, as tutor to the son of Sir John -Maxwell, 
of Polloc, near Glasgow. His journal, which liad 
been discontinued during the preceding three or 
four years, was at this period resumed, and kept 
with some regularity, from May 10th, on which 
(lay he left Cambridge for the North, till August 
10th, when it is broken off in the middle of a word. 
As may be supposed, the change in liis style and 
tone which had been effected in these three or four 
years, is great. They are, undoubtedly, the most 
important of a man's life ; and those, perhaps, 
during which more knowledge is acquired, and 
more striking alteration produced, than in any simi- 
lar space of time, if we except the first few years 
of existence. His remarks are now bold and acute, 
and his descriptions vivid, though simple ; his prose 
has acqmred strength ; his poetry is poetry indeed ; 
and his writing has settled into the elegant and 
delicate Italian hand« of which a specimen is given 
at the commencement of this volume. Much of the 
journal, however, consists of accounts of scenery 
and places, sufficiently familiar to both the travel- 
ling and the reading world ; or of observations upon 
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the cliaracter and manners of individuals, which, 
whether laudatory or the reverse, it would be im- 
proper to print. He was, at this time, romantic 
and sensitive to the highest degree ; and poetry was 
his favourite occupation. His journal b interspersed 
with many beautiful songs and stanzas, some of 
which were afterwards published ; and he appears 
to have projected a poem of greater length in the 
Spenserian measure, the subject of which was to 
be an allegory of the Golden Age.* 

On his return to Cambridge, he became a can- 
didate for distinction, in a field well suited to his 
classical tastes and acquirements. The Representa- 
tives of the University give four prizes annually, of 
fiftieen guineas each, to the authors of the best dis^ 
sertations in Latin prose on a stated subject ; and 
until the year 1 827, two of these were confined to 
middle, and two to senior Bachelors. Mr. Smedley 
was successful, as middle Bachelor, in 1810; and 
again, as senior Bachelor, in the following year* 
His companion in the honour, on both occasions, 
was Mr. Alderson, of Caius, one of the present 
Barons of the Exchequer. 

He amused some of his leisure hours by continu* 
ing a translation of the Fasti of Ovid, which he 
had commenced during his Undergraduatesliip, and 
which had originated in an exchange of impositions 
between himself and a fellow-collegian. When, 

* See page 117. 
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the latter, who was no poet, and whose task it had 
been to render some lines of the Fasti into English 
verse, shewed his performance to the Dean, it ex- 
cited so much admiration that he felt himself bound 
in honour to name the real author. Mr. Smedley 
was, in consequence, sent for, and strongly urged 
to continue the version which he had so ably begun. 
It was an employment from which he had no dis- 
taste. He considered the Fasti " a treasure of 
poetry and antiquarian knowledge ;" and even if his 
translation should never see the light, his occupa- 
tion would, he knew, be not only agreeable but 
profitable. Fully assenting to the maxim, that ** a 
poet must be born, not made," he was, nevertheless, 
of opinion that the art of poetry requires severe ex- 
ercise and diligent practice ; and that translation is 
an admirable discipline for those who wish to acquire 
conmiand of language, promptness of expression, 
and the higher rhythmical graces. He did not, 
indeed, consider versification (to use his own words) 
as " the soul and essence of poetry, but it is the 
frame and body ; and the body is not so very unim- 
portant a part of our being as metaphysicians would 
persuade us. Health, vigour, activity, and beauty, 
depend much upon the suppleness, and the propor- 
tion of our limbs ; and the * Gratior est pulchro 
veniens in corpore virtus' is strictly true in more 
senses than one." 
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Mr. Smedley completed a translation of the first 
three books of the Fasti ; and some years afterwards, 
having carefiiUy revised it, and prepared copious 
explanatory notes, he had some intention of sending 
it to the press, but his negotiation with Murray on 
the subject was not successful ; and the poem (of 
which a few specimens will be given)* still remains 
a manuscript, although no tolerable English version 
exists of a work singularly illustrative of Roman 
customs, and abounding in episodes of great interest, 
and passages of great beauty. 

Mr. Smedley resumed liis journal in January, 
1811, intending "to record regularly his actions 
and studies, in order to assist his memory, and to 
accustom himself to set a due value on his time." 
He continued, till July, 1818, to insert notices of 
the books he was reading, and extracts remarkable 
for either matter or expression ; but the criticisms 
become more and more scanty, and the most im* 
portant events and circumstances of his life, during 
this period, are passed over in silence, or related in 
two or three words. No man, indeed, had ever less 
inclination to talk or to write about himself; and of 
that gift of self-love, which Alfieri considers Nature 
to bestow " in soverchia dose agli Scrittori e prin^ 
cipalissimamente ai Poeti, od a quelli che tali si 

* See page 249. 
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tengono," he had received a portion so small, as to 
be invisible to all around him. 

Mr. Smedley's first publication was a little volume 
entitled, " A Few Verses, English and Latin," 
which he sent to the press, anonymously, in 1812. 
The poems it contained bore the stamp of youth, 
and ardent fitncy; many of them, indeed, were 
written three years previously, during his residence 
in Scotland ; but their elegance of sentiment and 
expression, and the poetical feeling which pervaded 
them, promised much for the future. The greater 
part were in a melancholy tone, a common circum- 
stimce with the compositions of the young, who, as 
Wordsworth says, are fond of affecting sad fancies — 

** In luxury of disrespect 
To their own prodigal excess 
Of too familiar happiness." 

The Author, in his Preface, by a fiction too often 
practised to be very successfid, spoke of himself as 
a deceased friend, and drew his own character in 
a light and graceful manner. 

** I would have prefixed my friend's name to this 
little volume, but it would have done no good. 
You did not know him. Sir — nor indeed did you. 
Madam ; they were not many whom he knew, and 
from the bottom of my heart, I do not think any- 
body but myself Arw^ic him. Not that he shunned 
society, or affected reserve; but there was about 
him a certain constitutional ^vaywardness and irre- 
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gularity, which distimced common sense as effec- 
tually as solitude or artifice could have done. From 
the time he was fifteen, the wise shook their heads, 
and declared that no good would ever come of him. 
His friends sometimes believed that Nature had 
not been a harsh or sparing mother, but they 
always good-humouredly added, that he managed to 
throw away whatever talents he might possess; 
and, for himself, he never cared to disprove their 
assertion." 

The chief interest of this portrait consists in its 
having speedily lost all resemblance. Sound sense 
formed the basis of Mr. Smedley's mind, and it soon 
dispersed the waywardness and frivolity of which 
he here accused himself. By the blessing of God 
on good principles and a strong understanding, those 
warm feelings and high- wrought sensibilities, which 
are so dangerous or so ridiculous, when predomi- 
nant, became the subdued and gracefiil ornaments 
of a calm, sober, and active Christian character. 

The motto to " A few Verses," indeed, gave in- 
dication that he was about to turn to pursuits of a 
higher nature ; and, read in connexion with 

" ch'io torni 
Ad altra vita, ed a piii belle imprese," 

the assertion of his recent decease would appear 
to have been intended rather as a metaphor than a 
deception. 

In September, 1811, he had been ordained Dea- 
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con by the Bishop of Winchester; and having, 
soon afterwards, been unsuccessM in a trial for a 
Fellowship at Trinity, he became a candidate for 
one at Sidney, in the gift of the Fishmongers* 
Company. To this he was elected in February, 
1812, and he continued to reside occasionally at 
his new college till the period of his marriage. He 
was often, however, at his favourite Meopham, 
where he acted as curate to his father, and where 
he performed Divine service for the first time. 

A prize of forty guineas, called the Seatonian 
from its founder, is offered annually at Cambridge 
for the best composition in English verse on a 
given sacred subject. The poems are sent in ano- 
nymously, and competition is open to every mem- 
ber of the university of whatever age or wherever 
resident. The subject for 1813 was " The death 
of Saul and Jonathan," and Mr. Smedley was the 
successful candidate. In 1814, his poem on 
" Jephthah" obtained the prize; and in the fol- 
lowing year his " Jonah '* was published at the 
request of the Examiners, although they adjudged 
the superiority to the composition of Mr. Bellamy, 
the present head-master of Merchant Taylors' 
School. 

Discouraged by this second-rate success, Mr. 
Smedley did not again become a competitor till 
narrow circumstances and blighted prospects had 

c 
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made profit as strong a motive as fame. Tlie 
degree of merit which attaches to poems of this 
description is, necessarily, most uncertain, and 
often only relative. Excepting in rare cases, the 
Seatonian prize is always a^udged ; and the suc^ 
cessful poem may, very frequently, be merely a 
proper number of tolerable lines on the assigned 
subject, while it may, occasionally, possess real 
and strong claims on general admiration. Mr. 
Smedley's poems were, undoubtedly, of the latter 
description; they are beautiful and spirited com- 
positions ; the subjects are treated with taste and 
judgment ; and passages abound, which while they 
remind his readers of the excellence of the models 
on which he endeavoured to form his style, con- 
vince them of his superiority to mere imitation, and 
delight by the strength of feeling, the power of 
expression, and the music of the versification. 
** Jephthah," in particular, is a charming little poem ; 
and its opening description of an eastern sunrise 
was admired by Dr. Clarke, the celebrated tra- 
veller, not less for the fidelity than for the beauty 
of th^ picture. 

'* From the dim east no vermeil tint was flung, 
Though thrice the bird of dawn his carol sung ; 
Though Light already on Amana's hill 
Pois'd her fleet pinion, all was darkness still. 
For there no herald star with doubtful blaze 
Pours shadow'd brightness from his dewy rays ; 
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Nor, as with us, soft-stealing on the sight 
The gradual landscape mellows into light. 
Till Morn, all kerchief d in her virgin gray. 
Glows with meek smile, and blushes into day. 
But Morning there with hurried footsteps leads 
To the dark goal her fiery-harness'd steeds ; 
Springs with one bound above the astonished sky, 
Pours forth her rushing wheels, and waves her torch 
on high." 

In 1815, Mr. Smedley became attached to Mary, 
the youngest daughter of James Hume, Esq., of 
Wandsworth Common, for many years a commis- 
sioner of the customs ; and the fancies which had 
sufficed to call forth and to animate many a beau- 
tiful stanza, were now looked back upon with the 
good-natured contempt of one, who reads for the 
first time an original work, and smiles at his former 
satisfaction ^vith its imitations. 

'' Soon as her first light whisper steals around 
His ready ear acknowledges the sound, 
Deoms it sweet music other days have known. 
And catches ere it falls the coming tone ; 
So lost, yet so familiar and so dear. 
He thinks 'twas always present to his ear. 

♦ ♦ 4( « ♦ ♦ 

It is the holy dream by Fancy bred; 
The hope on which his solitude has fed ; 
The kindred nature whom his bosom claimed ; 
The One for whom he felt his being framed." 

Prescience, 

c 2 
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Mr. Smedley was deeply and tenderly attached, 
and his affection was fully returned by one fully 
capable of appreciating its value. The only obsta- 
cle to his marriage was the want of a sufficient 
income ; but this he removed by proposing to take 
a few pupils on high terms ; a plan to which his 
classical acquirements and his large circle of friends 
gave every prospect of success. A temporary ap- 
pointment, however, enabled him to delay this 
arrangement for some time, and bestowed on the 
first years of his wedded life that freedom from 
domestic interruption and restraint, which, like 
many other common blessings, can be properly 
estimated by those only who have learned its value 
from its loss. 

That admirable preacher and excellent man, the 
Rev. Gerrard Andrewes, Dean of Canterbury and 
Rector of St. James's, was the earliest and most 
intimate friend of Mr. Smedley's fatlier, and was 
much attached to his son, and anxious to promote 
his interests. He had given him a preachership at 
St. James's chapel, Tottenham Court Road ; and in 
July, 1815, he appointed him clerk in orders to 
St. James's parish ; an office of moderate emolu- 
ment and considerable labour. This, however, was 
to be held for a few years only, since it was the 
best piece of preferment in the Dean's gift, and 
was intended for his son, who succeeded to it on 
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taking orders, and is its present possessor. But it 
now enabled Mr. Smedley to marry; and on the 
8th of January, 1816, he was united to Miss Mary 
Hume, at the parish church of Wandsworth, the 
ceremony being performed by his kind friend, the 
Dean of Canterbury. No woman could have been 
better fitted to constitute his happiness, or to per- 
fect his character. It was a union blessed by im- 
interrupted harmony, confidence, and affection, and 
it was the hand of Heaven alone, which at length 
lirew bitterness into their cup. 

The parochial duties attached to Mr. Smedley*s 
situation were heavy and important, and it was 
necessary that he should reside in St. James's 
parish. He engaged, therefore, part of a house in 
Broad-street, Golden-square, which he occupied 
during the winter, passing the sununer months with 
his father-in-law on Wandsworth Common, but 
paying daily visits to London. He lived on the 
most affectionate terms with his wife's family, every 
member of which became strongly attached to him ; 
for the sweetness of his disposition, the extent of 
his knowledge, and the extraordinary charm of his 
conversation, rendered him the most delightful of 
inmates. He, on the other hand, was always dis- 
posed to value at their full rate the merits of others ; 
and was particularly attached to Mr. Hume, a man 
of a spirit kindred to his own, and possessing equal 
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powers of creating strong and undying affection in 
those al)out him. To tlie last days of his own life, 
Mr. Smedley retained the deepest regard for his 
memory ; and, not long before his death, spoke of 
him as, without exception, " the best man and the 
most delightful companion " he had ever familiarly 
known. 

Mr. Smedley held the clerkship five years ; and 
during tliis time, became acquainted with the most 
arduous and most important duties of a clergyman. 
He preached every Sunday at either St. James's 
chapel or church, to higldy cultivated and fastidious 
congregations, to whom truth nmst be presented 
with every allowable ornament, and who often 
listen in the spirit of critics rather than of Christians. 
But, during the week, the scene and the objects of 
his pastoral labours were widely different. He had 
then to do with vice, and sorrow, and poverty, often 
in their most degraded and appalling forms. Tlie 
scenes he too frequently witnessed have been painted 
by many, but never in colours too dark for the 
gloomy reality : — tlie dreadful mixture of misery 
and vice ; — the coldness, the deadness, of hearts long 
servants to sin; — the remorse and terrors of tJie 
dying, often contrasted with the scoffs or . indiffer- 
ence of those aroimd ; — these, with the distressing, 
but far less terrible accompaniments of squalid 
poverty and disgusting tilth, form a pictm'e calcu- 
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lated to niake u strong and painful impression on 
Mr. Smedley's mind. 

" Griefs such as these the London Priest engage, 
Condemn'd to witness, powerless to assuage : 
Not his the purse which yields enough supply 
To quench the dropsied thirst of Penury ; 
Not his the counsel, which can Youth secure. 
With Want to wring it. Vice at hand to lure." 

The Parson* s Choice, 

He was sometimes, indeed, cheered by the belief 
that the blessing of God had given efficacy to his 
teaching or his consolations; but, too often, he 
returned home with no such comforting persuasion ; 
and his spirits, buoyant as they naturally were, would 
be depressed for the remainder of the day, by the 
sad sights he had witnessed. He felt, however, that 
there was one person who could scarcely fail to derive 
benefit from such scenes — the clergyman himself; — 
and, although his wishes for the future tended to the 
lighter charge and pleasanter duties of a country 
parish, he was thankful that, in the commencement 
of his ministry, he had passed through so profitable, 
though severe, a school. In the lines qiioted above 
from one of Mr. Smedley's poems, he alludes to 
the inability of "a London priest" to relieve the 
pecuniary distresses which he is called upon to 
Ijehold. By a nature kind and compassionate as 
liis, this inability was deeply felt. A clergyman 
cannot avoid, as others may, the sight of misery 
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No ghosts of buried happiness deplore, 
Nor make the present less by seeking more. 
Whatever to-morrow on its wings convey, 
Content I taste the blessing of to-day ; 
As morn awakes^ no twilight shadows see. 
Nor cloud the sunshine with the storm to be." 

JPerhaps, if Mr. Smedley had so far condescended 
to the prevailing taste as to inter^veave with his 
subject an interesting and romantic story, his poem 
would have been very popular ; but his notions on 
this point were strict, — almost fastidious ; he had 
little relish but for the old masters of English 
verse ; his great ambition was to catch their style 
and spirit, and he disdained to deck his Muse in 
the fasliion of the day Far, indeed, from clothing 
her in a lighter and more attractive garb, he was 
about to choose one of her severest dresses. His 
next publication was a didactic poem, entitled 
"Religio Glerici, or a Churchman's Epistle." 
Strongly attached to the Church of which he was 
a minister ; convinced of the purity of its doctrines, 
the heauty of its ordinances, and the all but per- 
fection of its Liturgy ; impressed, too, by its perils 
from enemies, who, however distant their usual 
paths may lie, seem always willing to travel toge- 
ther, when the road leads to an attack on the 
Establishment ; — Mr. Smedley was a detennined 
opponent of the spirit of fanaticism and sectarian- 
ism. In the course, too, of his London ministry. 
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many instances occurred, which pressed upon his 
notice the distressing and dangerous consequences 
of the ignorance, presumption, and austerity of 
some of the lower orders of Dissenting preachers ; 
and as it was, Tvdth him, both easy and customary 
to throw his meditations into verse, and be consi« 
dered that poetry would afford the best facilities 
for that tone of mingled argument, rebuke, and 
ridicule, which he thought most likely to be effec^ 
tual, he resolved on undertaking a religious didac* 
tic poem. The persuasion and advice of many 
friends, on whose judgment he relied, urged him to 
fulfil his intention ; and in 1818, " Religio Clerici" 
was sent to the press. In a short preface the 
author states, that the commencement contained 
** the genuine answers which suggested themselves 
to his own mind in reply to the question — Why 
are you a Church-of-England Christian ?".... 
'' In the latter part he has thought it his duty to 
express firmly, though he hopes not uncharitably, 
his opinion of the perils to which the Established 
Church is exposed by the rapid progress of modern 
Puritanism." In a second edition, copious notes 
were added, to prove the truth of his statements, 
and to justify the strong opinion he entertained of 
the danger attending the diffusion of a species of 
religion, deficient alike in soundness of doctrine and 
in sobriety of tone. 
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The title " Religio Clerici" instantly suggests 
the recollection of that admirable poem, " Religio 
Laici," the production of him looked up to by Mr. 
Smedley (to use his own words) as " tlie mighty 
master, to whom we are indebted for the full dis- 
covery of the richness, the harmony, and the powers 
of our native tongue." The comparison thus 
forced upon the reader can scarcely be otherwise 
than injurious to the modern imitator of so cele- 
brated an original ; but Mr. Smedley was no 
servile copyist, and a subject, at least as difficult as 
Dryden's, was handled with so much dexterity and 
boldness, and clothed in verse so strong and ani- 
mated, as fully to justify the author for remmding 
us of him, 

" whose rugged harmony has told 
The faith he deems a layman ought to hold.*' 

ReL Clerici. 

In Religio Clerici, the language of poignant satire 
and strong reproof is occasionally relieved by pas- 
sages of a more pleasing nature. One of these 
describes the style of preaching, so admirable and 
so admired, so popular and so effective, of the 
author's beloved friend, the Dean of Canterbury. 

** Mine be the man whose doctrine pure and sound. 
No tropes distract, no metaphors confound ; 
So plain, the simplest understand and love, 
So just, the wisest cannot but approve ; 
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Who with a keen, but nicely-judging art. 

Steals to the bosom, and unlocks the heart. 

And holds a mirror up where each may see 

Both what he is, and what he ought to be. 
* ♦ * * 

Who never puts his Bible out of joint. 

To try his skill on some disputed point ; 

Nor starts a doubt, to prove he can unravel. 

While some his answer catch, but all his cavil. 

Christ is his stem, and would we win the skies. 

He shows what branches upon Him must rise ; 

No barren faith, uncultured into fruit ; 

No sapless virtue, void of strength and root : 

Vain all that either by itself can do. 

The Christian moralist must join the two. 

He, when he chides, affectionate and mild. 

Like some fond parent o'er a truant child. 

With mercy tempers every sound of fear. 

And wins to penitence the slowest ear. 

Yet far less prompt to chasten than console, 

like Hcrmon's dew, his words refresh the soul ; 

Quench the parch'd lips of him who burns within. 

And slake the fever of remember'd sin. 

How must we joy in such a man to find 

His life a comment with his faith combin'd ! 

How pleas'd the bard of Twit*nam would have seen 

His sharp-edg'd satire blunted by — a Dean ! " 

Mr. Smedley sketches, too, with lighter, but not 
less spirited touches, the lot in life which he had 
himself, from boyhood, most ardently desired. 
" The village home," however, on which his hopes 
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are fixed, is to resemble Meopham, " tliat dear spot" 
which still haunted his fancy, although his ties to it 
had for some time been snapped. In 1812, and 
1816, his father had been presented by his former 
pupils, the Marquis of Anglesey and tlie late Earl 
of Devon, to preferment in Dorsetshire and Devon- 
shire, and, on resigning Meopham, had made an in- 
effectual attempt to obtain that vicarage for his son. 

The latter composed some very beautiful stanzas 
** On leaving Meopham," which will be found in a 
subsequent page. A few years afterwards, he in- 
dulged himself with a visit to this favourite village, 
in order to revive his old recollections, and to make 
a beloved companion in some degree acquainted 
with scenes and objects, so familiar and so dear 
to himself. 

** Religio Clerici " had met with sufficient suc- 
cess, and excited sufficient attention, to induce the 
author to publish " A Churchman's Second Epis- 
tle," which appeared in 1819. He had by no 
means exhausted the subject of the latter part of 
his first epistle ; and, in the course of reading to 
which it had led hun, he discovered a mass of evi- 
dence, stronger than he had anticipated, of the 
dangers and follies of religious fanaticism. For it 
nmst be remembered, that it was not to quiet, con- 
scientious dissent that Mr. Smedley opposed himself; 
no man could be more gentle in his judgment 
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on individual motives and character, or more 
disposed duly to estimate the private worth, and 
useful labours, of moderate and sober Dissenters. 
Some of his most favourite works of divinity were 
those, for which the Church of Christ is indebted 
to men who had separated from the Church of 
England. In the opening of his new poem he thus 
expressed himself: — 

** My Creed, you know, in spite of modem cant, 
Is stanch and firm, though not intolerant : 
I love my Church, but hate no brother man 
Whom conscience keeps a stranger to her plan : 
I think her right, yet war not with the throng 
Who plead conviction when they think her wrong. 
Much would I give for Peace, but first would know 
If Peace our friendship means, or overthrow." 

It was to those whose object he believed to be, the 
destruction of that, tolerant Church which gives 
them full liberty to attack and revile her ; to the 
ignorant and presumptuous, who venture to be 
guides and teachers of others ; to the rigid fanatic, 
who unsettles the reason or breaks the heart of the 
weak and timid ; to the confident enthusiast, who 
suffers peace to precede penitence, and sends the 
felon to his doom with the exultation of a martyr ; 
to the bustling meddler, whose religion seems to 
consist in noise, and intrusion, and display ; and to 
the grave profaners of sacred things, who discuss 
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the profoundest mysteries with an unholy familia- 
rity from which angels might recoil ; — it was to 
those that Mr. Smedley applied the harsh discipline 
of his satire. Copious notes confirmed every 
assertion in the text, and proved that the errors 
and follies which he recorded, grievous and absurd 
as they might appear, owed no additional colouring 
to the pen of the poet. 

The ** Churchman's Second Epistle" is less 
didactic, and more satirical, than the first ; it is, 
perhaps, more poetical ; and the reader, if indis- 
posed to laugh or to frown at folly, may turn to 
passages of the most serious and touching descrip- 
tion. One, in which the author describes the 
religious maniac and the madhouse which he inha- 
bits ; and another, picturing the virtues, the faults, 
and the death of Charles I., are particularly beau- 
tifid and affecting. The poem concludes with an 
address to the friend to whom the epistle is supposed 
to be written, whose mode of life, as Fellow of a 
college, is gaily and elegantly sketched, and con- 
trasted with the author's own habits and employ- 
ments. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist on 
other points, all must concur in admiring the fol- 
lowing lines : 

" For not the less, because our little span 
Of life we measure gently as we can ; 
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Not less within us burns the hope which shows 
A more abiding city at its close. 
Still may I feel, as each brief moment flies. 
How high the Christian's calling, what his prize ! 
Strive for the mastery till the goal be won. 
Yet plead my Saviour's blood when all is done; 
And when the trumpet wakes me from my bier. 
See round me all my heart has cherish'd here. 
To the bright judgment-seat of grace above, 
Not as a hireling, lead my fold of love ; 
Before their Heavenly Shepherd bend in pray'r, 
' The lambs thy bounty gave me all are there.' 
How bless'd to find the flock which I resign, 
Confirm'd for everlasting ages thine !" 

Mr. Smedley was at this time the father of two 
children ; and, among the memoranda already re- 
ferred to, the following notices of their births are 
found: 

"1816, Oct. 4tli. — Mariam feliciter natam, be- 
nedicat Benedictus." 

" 1817, Nov. 3rd. — Diem banc Edvardo nata- 
lem felicem faustamque faxit Deus." 

These are the only entries in the volume which 
relate to personal concerns, the remainder consist- 
ing of literary extracts and remarks ; and they are 
also the only ones which are clothed in a dead lan- 
guage, as if to shield even these brief records of 
events so interesting to the writer, these brief as- 
pirations of a father's love, from accidental and 

D 
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vulgar observation. The letters in which he an- 
nounced the births of his children to his family and 
friends, seldom contained more than the intelli- 
gence, conveyed in a few simple words, with a 
" thank God," or " God be praised,*' subjoined. 
However much he might have of a woman's deep 
affection for those he loved, he had also " the 
manly instinct to conceal tender emotions;" and 
the subjects on which he felt most strongly were 
precisely those on which he was least disposed to 
expatiate. 

" For there existed one, and only one, 
To whom his mind, with all its nice reserve. 
Above the sympathies of common men. 
He freely could unfold.** — ^Joanna Baillib. 

Mr, Smedley's next publication was a short, but 
highly finished and pleasing poem, called "The 
Parson's Choice, or Town and Country." It was 
in the form of an epistle to a young divine, and 
exhibits that mixture of the light and the serious, 
of playfulness and instruction, which was charac- 
teristic of the author s mind, and peculiarly suited 
to his style. It conunences thus : — 

" Your choice arranged, the die already cast, 
Examined, titled, and ordained at last ; 
Cam's piebald honours dangling at your back. 
Esquire for Reverend, blue exchanged for black; 
What Cure to look for, where to ply your task ? 
This the first natural question which you ask/V 
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The portrait of a young divine which succeeds, 
bears so close a resemblance to the author, that it 
may almost be regarded as an autobiographical 
sketch. 

" To you the Fates propitiously have lent. 
Though scarce an honoured, an unblamed descent ; 
No niggard parents, and on either side 
Kind hearts to cherish, and clear heads to guide ; 
A form which Nature frown'd not when she made, 
Nor deemed a master-pattern of her trade ; 
A frolic breast which strikes the careless gaze 
As ever basking in a sunny blaze. 
But where the deeper- piercing eye may view 
Shadows of graver tint and soberer hue ; 
A temper free from roughness, gloom, and pride, 
A cultured mind, and mother-wit beside. 
Add friends, youth, vigour, good repute, and health — 
What have the Fates denied you? one thing — 
wealth." 

The excellent Dean Andrewes, the model, in 
Mr. Smedley's opinion, of all that a clergyman 
ought to be, is again depicted under the name of 
Mitio; and a few of the scenes with which his 
London ministry had made the author too familiar, 
are vividly and touchingly described. He then turns 
to the more cheerful and hopeful prospect which 
displays itself to the pastor of a country village :— - 

" But there are spots in which what little cost 

The pastor's hand can proffer is not lost ; 
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Spots wheie not all the teed his cmie has thrown 
Is trodden, choked, or withered as *tis sown ; 
Where Sabbath bells, with sweet and mellow fall. 
The willing dwellers of the hamlet call ; 
And Youth, and Ag^, and all who sojourn there. 
Bend as one family their hearts in prayer ; 
And in the appointed shepherd of their fold 
Each seems a common parent to behold.*' 

A rustic marriage and funeral are then de- 
scrilied ; and these are succeeded by a sportive 
catalogue of the petty cares of a country pars(m's 
life:— 

^ For there are iUs (but what from ill is pure?) 
Which e'en the happiest vicar must endure. 
This year his tithes, the next his sermons fail. 
And now his 'squire is sour, and now his ale. 
Then roads ill-suited to a chaise and pair ; 
Guests unexpected, and no bed to spare ; 
Some nights abroad when moons forget to rise ; 
Some days at home with sad and solemn skies ; 
Six miles to fetch the doctor, if he 's ill. 
And just six more if he prescribes a pill; 
No watchman's rattle, and no postman's bell. 
And to thy glories, gas, a long farewell !" 

•' The Parson's Choice" was published in 1821, 
and it was subsequently reprinted as an appendage 
to another edition of " A Churchman's Two 
Epistles." 

Some years elapsed ere Mr. Smedley again in- 
dulged his taste by appearing before the public as 
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a poet. The demands of an increasing family 
required more profitable and less pleasant occupa- 
tion. In 1819 he had resigned the appointment 
of clerk in orders ; and having removed from 
London to Wandsworth, obtained a comfortable 
income by preparing four young men for the 
university. He had begun also to write for the 
British Critic ; and the subject of one of his ear- 
liest reviews was a publication of Mrs. Hemans, 
(then just commencing her poetical career,) whose 
genius and talents he greatly admired, and whom 
he wished to encourage by praise, and to cheer 
under possible disappointment. 

He undertook, about this time, the historical 
portions of the Annual Register for the years 
1799, 1800, and 1801, which, from some cause, 
had been delayed till the present period. This 
was his first essay in a species of composition in 
which he afterwards both delighted and excelled ; 
and it was also the cause to which he himself 
attributed the change in his political sentiments 
wliich now took place. The politics of his family, 
and of his own youth, had been Whig, and he had 
been an ardent admirer of Mr. Fox's public career, 
but, in the course of the reading which was necessary 
to fit him for his present task, he found cause to 
alter his views, and he became a moderate Tory. 
He held his new opinions, however, gently, though 
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firmly ; no man had a stronger dislike to paii;y 
rancour^ and he was equally free from violence or 
exaggeration in expressing his own sentiments, 
and from bitterness or contempt in discussing those 
of others. " I love a Tory to my heart (he wrote 
thus to a friend in 1829), but a Hyper-tory — ^Uke 
the most western point on a map of the world, you 
know not whether it may not just as well be called 
the most eastern — the ultras of all parties are ever 
weak and treacherous." In the selection from his 
correspondence, which follows this memoir, his 
opinions on the great public questions which have 
interested the nation during the last few years, will 
be sufficiently evident to render any further men- 
tion of them here unnecessary. During times of 
peculiar political excitement, there are few exam- 
ples more useful to the vehement, or more cheering 
to the tranquil, than those which prove that the 
peace of domestic life, and the sincerity of private 
friendship, need not necessarily be disturbed or 
destroyed by strong differences of opinion on pub- 
lic affairs. Mr. Smedley's change of sentiments 
produced no diminution of regard in his early 
friends ; and it will hereafter be seen, that to one 
of them, then high in office in a Whig Cabinet, he 
was indebted for an act of kind remembrance and 
sympathy, which removed its heaviest earthly care 
from his dying pillow. 
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Soon after Mr. Smedley's remoYai to Wands-* 
worth, he lost an infant daughter, who had been 
bom to him a few months previously ; and this wa» 
the only affliction of the kind which he was des-* 
tined to encounter. In 1820 another daughter 
was born, and in 1822 his fourth surviving child, 
also a girl, completed the number of his family. 
It was in 1822 that he accepted the editorship of 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, which he com-* 
menced with the seventh Part, and continued to 
conduct till his death. The undertaking demanded 
much learning and labour, much research and 
regularity ; but he had now acquired habits of dili* 
gence and order, which gave its full value to every 
minute of his day ; and his love of reading and of 
knowledge, his power of turning for refreshment 
from one species of mental occupation to another^ 
the facility with which he composed, and his con- 
scientious use of daily exercise, enabled him to 
accomplish tasks which would have appeared over<« 
whelming to others, less happily endowed, or less 
admirably trained. 

Besides the conduct of the Encyclopaedia, and 
the instruction of his pupils, he had sermons to 
write for congregations little likely to be satisfied 
with mediocrity (he was alternate morning preacher 
both at St. James's Church and St. James's Chapel, 
and evening lecturer at St. Giles's, Camberwell) i 
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he wrote also many reviews for the British Critic ; 
and he daily spared a little time for the pleasant 
office of teaching his own children the rudiments 
of Latin. This was, indeed, a busy and laborious 
portion of his life ; but it was a happy one. Su- 
premely blessed in his wife, surrounded by children 
whom he loved with the whole tenderness of his 
nature, enjoying all the comforts of an ample in- 
come, and enjoying them the more that he owed 
them to his own honourable exertions, he had little 
to wish for the present, excepting less interruption 
to his domestic privacy — ^and to a hopeful mind 
the future appeared to promise that, as the grate- 
ful accompaniment of prosperity and distinction. 
Heaven, too, had bestowed one gift, the full value 
of which was not known till the day of privation 
and infirmity — ^the gift of joyous and elastic spirits. 
They seemed, indeed, like a compensation granted, 
beforehand, by a bountiful father to a beloved 
child, in readiness for the time when his wisdom 
foresaw that other blessings must be withdrawn. 
Nothing could be more surprising, more cheering, 
more infectious, than the gay and sportive mood in 
which Mr. Smedley would leave his library, after 
a day spent in patient instruction, minute research, 
and diligent study. His spontaneous vivacity, and 
ready humour, needed no stronger excitement, nor 
more flattering reward, than the smiles and the 
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merriment of the little circle aromid his own fire- 
side ; while, as often as he did enter into society, 
his presence was delightful even to those who could 
only understand the charm of his manner and the 
kindness of his address, and was valuable indeed 
to the few whose talents and acquirements enabled 
them fully to appreciate his. 

But already had the first symptoms appeared 
of that mysterious and inexorable malady, which, 
grasping in slow succession every bodily organ, 
never for one moment relaxed its hold till att were 
destroyed. In its commencement, its nature was 
little suspected ; nor did it for some years assume 
such an appearance as to justify alarm. A slight 
deafness, which so frequently exists with no worse 
consequence than its own necessary inconveniences, 
began to attract attention soon after Mr. Smedley's 
marriage. It was, at first, in one ear only, but it 
slowly increased, extended to the other, and at 
length became so annoying, that the anxiety of his 
family was roused, and he sought the advice of 
aurists. Their treatment produced no benefit, and 
in 1826 it became evident that the source from 
which he had derived the largest portion of his in^ 
come must soon entirely fail. He was no longer 
fitted to instruct. 

It was necessary, therefore, to reduce his ex- 
penses; and accordingly, in 1827, he removed into 
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a small house at Dulwich. In a few weeks after-* 
wards a fresh accession of his complaint occurred, 
his deafness became totals and from this time the 
only means of conversing with him was by writing, 
or by talking upon the fingers 

The hope that his hearing might be in some 
degree restored did not, however, entirely forsake 
either himself or the more sanguine of his friends, 
though there were some to whom it appeared that 
the unceasing, though slow and stealthy progress 
of his infirmity, forbade any expectation of its re- 
treat. The conmiencement of total deafness was 
accompanied by an increase of ringing in the ears, 
and of other disagreeable sensations to which Mr. 
Smedley had been for some time occasionally sub-* 
ject. At first these sensations were attributed by 
his medical attendants to fulness, and measures 
of depletion were consequently adopted ; but ner-^ 
vous feelings having succeeded this treatment, he 
was advised to try the effect of change of air and 
scene. Accompanied by his wife, he spent a short 
time at Tunbridge Wells and Hastings, and expe^ 
rienced so much improvement in his general health, 
that on his return to Dulwich, he wrote to one of 
his female correspondents as follows : — " In point 
of fact, I have almost conquered every nervous 
(away with the unmanly word !) feeling, and at 
present am far more bm'densome to others than to 
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myself. You must expect to find Mary's great 
talents for silence cultivated to the very highest 
extent ; «nd it is well if by finger-alphabets and 
indicatory shrugs she is not converted into a walk- 
ing telegraph or an animated semaphore." 

Mr. Smedley was now thrown on literary pur- 
suits as his principal means of support ; and, with 
alacrity and energy, he betook himself to occupa- 
tions which were^ fortunately, not more a necessity 
than a delight. A happy pliancy of taste, with him 
at once the result and the recompense of a sense 
of duty, and a cheerful accommodation to circum- 
stances, soon caused prose to become as interesting 
and favourite an occupation as less profitable poetry 
had ever been. All his publications in verse, 
however, have not yet been enumerated* A short 
time before he left Wandsworth he had privately 
printed a poem entitled, " Lux Renata, a Protes- 
tant's Epistle," and the encouragement and appro^ 
bation of his friends induced him soon afterwards 
to publish it. Its subject-matter was '* suggested 
by a perusal of Mr. Southey's Book of the 
Church ;" and although the author says that his 

*' helm is bent. 
Between the narrow straits of argument/' 

it is a historical rather than an argumentative 
poem. He could scarcely avoid a reference to 
the "Bard of other Creed and Time," whose mag- 
nificent verse had been employed to defend his 
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erroneous faith, and lie thus apostrophises his 
favourite poet : — 

** ' Unhappy Dryden !' — Pope could only sing 
The curse which blighted from one ribald king ; 
Charles the pollution of your fancy claims. 
Your reason's blindness flowed from bigot James. 
Another dares not hope, vain hope ! like thee. 
To waken music in its master key ; 
Through all the links of measured sweetness range. 
Till Language wonders at her powers of change : 
Yet Truth may guide him through the maze of song. 
And fix his steps aright where thine were wrong ; 
Unlock the fountain whence his Faith ascends. 
And show what purged it first, what still defends." 

After briefly, but forcibly sketching a few of the 
more striking and conspicuous characters of Popish 
story, he sweeps his glance along the events of our 
Reformation, allowing his pencil to dwell only on 
the more important facts and personages, each of 
which stands out with strong colouring and impres- 
sive effect from the general picture. From Henry 
VIII. and Anne Bullen, to James II. and Arch* 
bishop Sancroft, the actors in that part of English 
history which is to the Christian the most interest- 
ing, successively appear before the reader. 

Although poetry was too improductive to be 
considered otherwise than as a luxury, yet, as 
forty guineas had now become a sum of sufficient 
importance to Mr. Smedley to justify the devotion 
of a little time to its attainment, he willingly 
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seized this excuse for the indulgence of his 
taste ; and, after an interval of twelve years^ again 
became a candidate for the Seatonian prize, and 
published his successful poem, " The Marriage in 
Cana," at the close of 1827. The subject is in 
itself so simple and compact, as to compel the poet 
to procure materials for its expansion and orna- f 
ment from all bordering and available districts. 
Mr. Smedley exhibited his taste and ingenuity in 
his selection of these materials. A spirited de- 
scription of Titian's fine picture of Bacchus and 
Ariadne is followed by an abrupt 

" Away, away, no toys Hke these belong 
To holy strain and consecrated song ;" 
and the miracle and its circumstances are then nar- 
rated. The Virgin's mysterious hopes and expect- 
ations concerning the wonderful Being to whom 
she had given birth, and the contrast between the 
destroying power so frequently displayed in the 
miracles of Moses, and the mercy and benevolence 
of those of our Saviour, are succeeded by an indig- 
nant refutation of the sceptical objection which 
would take from the Founder of nature's laws the 
power of suspending them, llie poem closes most 
appropriately with an allusion to that awful day, 
when — 

'* Clad in white robes, the gathered Saints shall meet, 
Unnumbered numbers, at their judgment-seat ; 
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There hear the sentence lips of Love ordain, 
• Come, ye bless'd children, to my Father's reign,' 
There on the bosom of the Lamb recline. 
Partake the Bridegroom's feast, and quaff His marriage 
wine. 

The subject announced for the Seatonian prize 
the following year was " Saul at Endor ; '* and 
although Mr. Smedley, in his first prize-poem, 
"The Death of Saul and Jonathan," had very 
naturally selected the scene at Endor as better 
adapted than any other in the rebel kings history 
to poetical purposes, he did not decline traversing 
the same ground as on a former occasion, and the 
prize for 1828 was adjudged to him. His very 
success, however, deterred him from again becom- 
ing a competitor ; for, although there is no law 
to exclude candidates of any age, yet it occurred 
to him that the mature and practised writer was 
no honourable opponent of the young aspirants 
in poetry, whom Mr. Seaton's prize was most 
probably intended to encourage, and he resolved to 
enter the lists no more. 

" Saul at Endor" (which was in a dramatic 
form and in blank verse) was the last poem which 
Mr. Smedley sent to the press. From this time 
he exercised his favourite talent only in the com- 
position of occasional verses, of either a playful or 
a serious nature, intended for the amusement of his 
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family> or for a relief to those deep or tender feel-r 
ings for wkicli he found prose too cold and mex- 
pressive. Of some of these, composed under very 
interesting and touching circumstances, mention 
will be made hereafter ; and a selection from them 
forms the most valuable part of the contents of this 
volume. Beautiful as many of them are, their 
greatest charm, to those who knew their author 
well, springs from the delightful conviction of their 
sincerity. ^'What an impostor genius is!" is 
Qft^n the first thought forced upon the mind on 
perusing verses full of right feeling, expressed 
with the utmost grace, but contradicted by the 
whole tenor of the author's life ; and the imposition 
has been so frequently practised and detected, that 
a kind of general belief prevails that the senti* 
ments of the poet and the conduct of the man are 
only rarely and cMuallff <;onnected . In the present 
instance, however verse might ornament, it could 
not exaggerate Mr. Smedley's amiable feelings, 
manifested as they were every hour of the day by 
a kindness towards all around him, over which 
temper or caprice never threw even a momentary 
shade ; and by a wakeful affection, ever on the alert 
to seize any opportunity for conferring a pleasure, 
or warding off a care. 

His consideration for those he loved was strongly 
evinced by the manner in which he bore the infirm 
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mity of deafness. Not even an accidental expres* 
sion of impatience ever escaped his lips ; and once, 
and only once, was he heard to utter a gentle wish 
that his lost faculty could be for a short time 
restored. This occurred on witnessing the glee 
and animation of his little girls, who, on some 
occasion, were talking with all the volubility of 
childish delight. '^ / should like once again to 
hear their voices,'* was the sole regret to which he 
ever gave audible utterance ; and the pain which it 
caused to those who heard it, proved to them how 
much they owed to his usually unfailing self-com- 
mand and cheerfulness. In ^'The Marriage in 
Cana,*' when enumerating our Saviour's miracles, 
there was one on which he dwelt with peculiar 
earnestness : — 

'* The deaf shall revel (mercy without bounds) 
In cherished tones and bosom-treasur'd sounds ; 
Drinking the voice of love, which mock'd his power 
Like the spent fragrance of some drooping flower.** 

Here again we perceive which of the consequences 
of his loss of hearing he felt most severely ; but 
the love which inflicted the pang taught him to 
endeavour to conceal it. Nor did he trust alone to 
the power of unselfish affection, or the assistance of 
constitutional cheerfulness. A prayer found among 
his papers, and composed for his own use, shows to 
what source of " living water " he applied for 
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strength, and explains why the supply was bo 
unvarymg and so unfailing. * To those who lived 
much with him, indeed, it was necessary, when 
they had become accustomed to his deafness, to 
remind themselves that he was an object of pity, 
condenmed to a hopeless infirmity, which had 
clouded all his worldly prospects, shut him out 
from the society he was so fitted to enjoy and 
adorn, and from the conversation of his numerous 
and distinguished friends, and which, more than 
almost any other privation, is supposed to dispirit, 
to vex, and to irritate. Compassion seemed wasted 
on one who was always contented and cheerful, 
pleasantly and usefiilly occupied, ready to amuse 
and to be amused ; who never alluded to his deaf- 
ness as a matter of regret or annoyance, or 
appeared to consider that it entitled him to extra 
consideration or attention. It was evident that he 
was still a far happier man than a very large pro- 
portion of those who can hear. 

Occupied in reading or composition, he could 
now pass his evenings in the midst of his family, 
undisturbed by the employments or chatter of his 
children ; sometimes laying down his book or pen 
to look affectionately at the dear faces around him, 
to say a kind word, to relate an amusing anecdote, 
to excite a hearty laugh, or to join for a few 

* 8ee Appendix. 

B 
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minutes in tlie conversation. Just before or after 
evening prayers his two younger girls always sat 
successively, for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
on his knee; and all occupation was laid aside 
while he indulged himself with their caresses, or 
watched their as yet inexpert fingers relating to 
him some little occurrence of the day. He had 
not resigned the gratification of teaching his girls 
Latin, and devoted a part of every morning to 
their instruction. They were quick and docile ; 
and the delight which it gave him to be occupied 
with them and for them, and to watch their pro- 
gress, was so intense, that those only can form an 
adequate idea of it who were fortunate enough to 
witness it. 

One of Mr. Smedley's most agreeable relaxa- 
tions was his rambles about the very pretty country 
in the neighbourhood of his new residence. Either 
alone, or accompanied by some of his family, he 
took almost daily a long walk ; and, sedentary as 
his usual employments were, this was as much a 
duty as a pleasure. His taste for the beauties of 
Nature was strong, so strong, that it was easily 
gratified, and quite free from inconstancy or caprice. 
Like Cowper, he needed no magnificent or extra- 
ordinary scenery to rouse his admiration or charm 
his eyes ; and, like him also, he found that the 
prospects most familiar lost none of their attrac- 
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tions from intimacy, but ^' ddly viewed, pleased 
daily." In winter, too, Nature, though "stripped 
of her ornaments, her leaves, and flowers," did 
not lose her influence ; but the rapture with which 
he welcomed the return of spring, watched for its 
earliest buds, and imparted the first news of their 
appearance to his family, seemed to combine the 
fervour of a poet's enjoyment with the freshness of 
a child's. His admiration, however, was always 
expressed in the most simple and natural terms i 
for he shrunk, with a repugnance almost excessive, 
from high-flown or exaggerated language, from 
anything which approached to pretence or to dis- 
play. When more than usually pleased, he was, 
like most persons who really enjoy Nature — silent. 
He was sometimes, however, compelled to ex- 
change these delightful country rambles for a walk 
to liondon; where he spent long mornings at the 
British Museum, busy in the researches which his 
literary occupations required. The excellent library 
of Dulwich College had, indeed, been freely opened 
to him, and it was of great and frequent service ; 
but the wide range of subjects which the miscella- 
neous articles in the Encyclopaedia (of which he 
wrote many and revised all) embraced rendered 
other sources of information necessary. He was 
now, too, desirous of increasing his income, by ex- 
tending his literary engagements ; and, in 1829, 

E 2 
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he pro]K)sed to Mr. Murray to become a contributor 
to the Family Library. He selected the History 
of Venice for his subject. " I should have been 
better pleased^ said he, (writing concerning his un- 
dertaking to a friend,) with something professionali 
but such was not forthcoming ; I was de lodicepa-* 
randd SoHcitus, and I chose that laical story, 
which I thought most attractive, and least known 
in English." Daru was, of course, his text-book ; 
but, on all occasions, he made it, according to his 
own expression, '' a Religio to turn to the original 
authorities whenever it was possible to do so," and 
he spared no pains in authenticating the references^ 
and corroborating or correcting the assertions of 
the French historian. His new employment was 
well suited to his taste ; and, although the necessity 
of compression compelled him, much to his regret, 
to deprive many of the stirring scenes in his narra- 
tive of some of their vividness and animation, he 
nevertheless produced two very interesting little 
volumes, entitled *' Sketches from Venetian His- 
tory," which were published successively in 1831 
and 1832. They formed part of the Family Li- 
brary, and were adorned with some beautiful en- 
gravings, from drawings by Prout. 

Before this work was concluded Mr. Smedley 
began to look out for fresh occupation ; he was 
anxious to send his son to Westminster, and it 
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appeared, at present, that his wish could be gratL- 
fied only by means of continued and increased lite- 
rary labour. His affection for the place of his 
education was undiminished by time. Indeed 
there is no view to which '' distance " seems, in 
general, to lend more ^' enchantment." He had 
lately stood forth in defence of his school, having 
published, in 1829, " A very short letter from one 
old Westminster to another, touching some mat* 
ters connected with their School." His name was 
not annexed to it, because, to use his own words 
when transmitting the little pamphlet to a friend, 
" I thought the object for which it was written 
might be better compassed if it appeared anony- 
mously ; but as those who have read it have fixed 
it (I know not why), und voce, upon the right 
shoulders, I have no objection to acknowledge that 
I am the owner." The commencement of the 
pamphlet, and its conclusion, deserve insertion in 
this memoir ; they are not less beautiful in lan- 
guage, than creditable to the feelings and character 
of the author. They exhibit the liveliness and 
vigour of his friendships, the unfading nature of 
his recollections of former benefits and former 
kindnesses, and the contented, unrepining spirit in 
which he viewed his own situation and prospects. 
He commences thus : — 

" My dear , Many years have now rolled 
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away — perhaps you will uot care to hear exactly 
how many — since we parted in Dean's Yard, each 
on the wing to a different Alma Mater ^ and thence- 
forward to tread the same path, though, as it has 
happened, with somewhat unequal steps ; you to 
the rich and rustic plenitude of rectorial plurality, 
I to unbeneficed and suburban scantiness. Yet, 
through God's blessing, both have to be thankful 
to Him for happiness far more evenly adjusted 
than wealth; for though the stones which have 
marked the calendar of your days may be of larger 
dimensions, they are by no means of whiter hue, 
nor of smoother surface, than those which form the 
register of mine. 

^ But these are not matters for print, nor for the 
public; they belong to joys which the heart 

* 

knoweth to be its own, and wherewith a stranger 
intermeddleth not. Neither will a stranger be 
interested to learn that lapse of time, separation^ 
distance, and inequality of professional grade, have 
not in any way diminished the warm attachment 
of our boyish years ; but that, on the contrary, it 
has continued to run on, like the river in your 
neighbourhood, over rough places and snK)oth, 
under shade and sunshine, with a perpetually 
strengthening current, a deepening bed, and an 
enlarging channel, unbroken and uninterrupted 
from the first DPK)ment at which it burst forth from 
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it8 original spring, when we became allied as cro^ 
nieSf wliile putting together the disjointed fram^ 
work of nonsense verses, in the Upper Fart of the 
Under Third." 

Tow^ds the conplusion, be thus draws the por-* 
trait of his venerable friend and n^aster. Dr. Vin«* 
cent ; — ** How vividly and how faithfully can I 
summon to my mind's eye that loved and venerated 
sage, to whom I owe my first awftkeoing to the 
value of letters ; and, consequently, all the happir 
ness and consolation which during life have flowed 
from their culture ! 

* %X^ yap i, %<a iiOL oi^ xohuL aXXoy /3^ora/y.' 

'^ I see him, even now, gently rebuking a fault, 
with benevolence which the assumption of magis- 
terial terrors could not enable him wholly to con* 
ceal ; or else eagerly catching at an opportunity to 
enlarge upon some merit, so that his praises might 
vivify a hitherto torpid emulation, and draw forth 
qualities which, without their aid, might never 
have germinated. I see him, as he used to pace 
Xd and fro, swinging himself on the boards which 
creaked beneath the pressure of his ample-buckled 
shoes, while he rolled out a full-mouthed volume 
of Atticism, or transfused into kindred English, 
by his own copious diction and majesty of enunciar 
lion, the seemingly untranslateable magnificence 
x)f some extatic chorus. Or yet again, when, kia- 
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dling with a deeper and more solemn energy, and 
in a still loftier tone, he brought to our knowledge, 
and to our affections, the things belonging to sali- 
vation ; threw fresh light even upon the luminous 
evidences which it was his favourite province to 
expound; fostered the lambs committed to him, 
not as a hireling ; and dropped within our hearts 
that good seed which, after many days, has since 
ripened with numbers into the fulness of harvest. 
But— 

* Abiit senex I periit senez amabiUs ! * 

** They are his own words ia tribute to a prede- 
cessor. Would that he could once more buckle 
on his mail, and stand up against the Philistine 
who assaults our camp ! There would then be no 
need of this my feeble championship/* 

With these fresh and pleasant recollections of 
Westminster studies, and Westminster friendships, 
it was prudence alone which interfered to prevent 
his sending his son thither immediately. But his 
income, far from increasing, had lately suffered am- 
siderable diminution. On the death of Dean An* 
drewes, in 1825, he had lost the preachership at 
St. James's Church ; he no longer held the lec- 
tureship at Camberwell ; but still retained St 
James's Chapel^ where he preached every alternate 
Sunday morning; and, although the agreeable 
modulation of a naturally melodious voice was of 
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course considerably impaired by his deafness, still 
in the opinion of many he had, even now, only 
lost advantages which a great proportion of preach- 
ers never possess at all. Some, however, among 
his congregation thought differently ; his delivery 
was considered unpleasant ; complaints were made 
to the Bishop of London; and, in 1831, Mr. 
Smedley resigned his chapel. It was his sole link 
to the duties of his profession, and he shewed more 
visible regret when it was severed than at any other 
consequence of his infirmity. His sermons were 
much admired ; and, in the course of his preach- 
ing, he received many of those tributes to their 
abiding effects and usefulness, which are more 
grateful to the faithful minister of the Gospel than 
crowded congregations, or far-spread fame. The 
only discourse which he printed was considered a 
beautiful specimen of his style. It was on the 
death of Dean Andrewes, whose cheerful piety, 
and unostentatious goodness, were the peculiar ob- 
jects of his love and admiration ; and who, in afflic- 
tion, in sickness, and in death, maintained the same 
simplicity and serenity, the same dislike of display, 
and calm, but strong and fruitful faith, which were 
80 well exemplified by his younger friend during 
a longer and a sharper trial. 

It has been said that the preachership at St. 
James's chapel was Mr. Smedley's sole link to 
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the duties of his profession ; he possessed, however, 
one of its sinecures ; and, perhaps, the most bitter 
enemies of the word will not deny that cases such 
as his justify their existence, and prove their use- 
fulness. It was in 1829 that he was collated, by 
the Bishop of Lincoln, to the prebend of Sleaford, 
in that diocese. Accompanied by his wife, he 
went down in July of that year to be installed, and 
passed a few most agreeable days at the palace at 
Buckden. Although the value of this preferment 
did not exceed 10/. per annum, and no fine occurred 
during his life, Mr. Smedley was much gratified 
by the gift, and always spoke of it with pleasure, 
for it came firom one for whom he felt the highest 
respect and regard, and it was prompted by a 
kindness which confers inestimable value oi^ all it 
bestows. 

In 1831 he projected a castigated edition of 
" The Faery Queen," to which a short life of the 
author was to be prefixed. He was surprised to 
find how many passages there were in this, the 
most favourite poem of his youth, which a Other's 
acuter vision and more sensitive delicacy discovered 
to be unfit for the eyes of his daughters; he 
thought, too, that some of the words might be 
modernised to advantage ; and that " if we were 
to print Shakspeare, or even Milton, literatim, 
Uon\ the first edition, the spelling would deter 
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many readers." When, however^ he had brought 
his task to a conclusion, Mr, Murray altered his 
opinion as to the expediency of the publication ; 
and Mr. Smedley found, to his annoyance, that 
Iiis time had been employed to no purpose. 

But he was not long without fresh occupation, 
and that of a description entirely suited to his 
wishes. In a letter dated February, 1832, in 
which he announced to his correspondent that the 
second volume of Venice was nearly through the 
press, he wrote as follows : — " One of my oldest 
and best friends. Archdeacon Lyall, has under- 
taken, in conjunction with the Rev. Hugh Rose, 
to superintend a collection of Libeluliy according 
to the prevalent taste, on subjects connected with 
theology and ecclesiastical history. . The corps has 
some names with which it is honourable to be 
associated — Le Bas, Shuttleworth, EIrington, and 
Lee, besides the editors, are all distinguished per- 
sonages, and I have been highly gratified by an 
invitation to join them. My subject is the Re- 
formed Rehgion in France, replete with interest 
and overflowing with materials. I have rough- 
sketched about one hundred pages, but unhappily 
I am compelled to turn, for a few weeks, to other 
things more immediately pressing." 

He was, indeed, almost incessantly occupied 
either in study at home, in visits to the British 
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Museum^ or in that necessary exercise which waa 
to fit him for renewed application. The reading 
demanded for the miscellaneous articles of the 
Encyclopaedia, for much of its modern history, for 
his other historical compositions, and for his re* 
views, was immense. He spared neither pains nor 
labour in order to ascertain a disputed point, elu- 
cidate an obscure question, or discover a new fact ; 
and great was his interest in the attempt, and his 
pleasure if it proved successful. One of the most 
remarkable parts of his character was the union 
of qualities not often found together. His judg- 
ment was sober and soxmd, and his temper tranquil^ 
although he possessed a lively imagination, warm 
affections, and strong feelings; and the gay and 
joyous spirits of boyhood, the most playful wit and 
irresistible humour, in no degree impaired his 
habits of regularity and precision, of persevering 
and vigorous study, of laborious and patient re- 
search. 

He frequently received gratifying testimonies to 
the accuracy of the articles which he contributed 
to the Encyclopaedia; and, on one occasion, he 
was particularly pleased and amused by a present 
of a beautifully printed and embellished translation 
of Arrian on Coursing, bestowed by the anony- 
mous author, as an acknowledgment of the plea- 
sure derived from a paper on hunting, which paper 
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(as Mr. Smedley said in a letter to one of his 
sisters) ** I compiled for no other reason save that 
I was entirely ignorant of the subject." 

The correspondence, too, connected with the 
editorship of the Encydopsedia, was extremely 
heavy ; and, although occasionally agreeable and 
interesting, it was, in general, only troublesome. 
Amidst these avocations, however, Mr. Smedley 
spared a little time to write to a few relations and 
friends ; and seems to have found additional plea- 
sure in a species of communication which had been 
left quite untouched by his infirmity. His cor* 
respondents were not many ; and, with his usual 
kindness and tact, he generally adapted his subject 
and style to their particular tastes. To Mr. Henry 
Hawkins, a family friend of long standing, with 
whom he had, from boyhood, kept up an intern- 
change of letters, he wrote principally upon clas* 
sical and literary topics. To his sisters, and to 
another female relation, by whom he kneiw that 
such effusions of gaiety would be welcomed with 
delight, he would pour out his mirth for half an 
hour upon paper, and write, as he would some- 
times talk, the absolute nonsense which men of 
sense can make so amusing. A few of these jeUiV 
cT esprit, sufficiently unconnected with the domestic 
occurrences of the moment to be intelligible to 
the uninitiated, will be given among the letters. 
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With Mr. Forster, another of Iiis correspondents, 
Mr. Smedley's friendship commenced at a com-* 
paratively recent period ; but it was of a very 
strong and affectionate nature, and the source of 
considerable gratification to him during the latter 
part of his life. Some few years before his deaf* 
ness became of importance, he returned firom a 
large clerical dinner in London, much pleased with 
the conversation of a young Irish clergyman, by 
whom accident had placed him at table, but anti^ 
cipatmg no further result from the circumstance 
than an agreeable recollection. He received, how* 
ever, in the course of time, a copy of One of Mr. 
Forster's works ** from the author ;*' and the inter- 
course thus commenced was not afterwards per* 
initted to languish. When the Bishop of Limer- 
ick's health compelled him to reside in England, 
he was accompanied by his friend and chaplain ; 
and Mr. Smedley had not only the pleasure of 
occasional personal communication with Mr. For- 
ster, but was introduced by him to the excellent 
and distinguished Bishop Jebb, the beauty of 
whose character he thoroughly understood and 
admired*. 

'^ Some months before Mr. Smedley's death he had the gratifi- 
cation of reading the following record of the Bishop of Limerick's 
friendship in Mr. Forster's interesting Life of that Prelate :— 

'* The 12mo. edition of Burnet being now oom|d«ted, at his 
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Prom society in general Mr. Smedley retired 
more and more ; he declined all dinner invitations, 
and was gradually estranged from the intercourse, 
though not from the regard, of those friends of his 
school and college days, who were now doing credit 
to his early judgment and taste, and rising rapidly 
to eminence and reputation in their different walks 
of life. He could rarely be persuaded to join an 
evening party, although he managed a conversation 
even with those who were unable to talk on their 
fingers with remarkable skill and dexterity. His 
questions were so put as seldom to require more 
than a nod, or a shake of the head, in reply ; he 
caught his clue from the slightest glance or move* 
ment ; and the ease and readiness of his own man- 
ner speedily relieved his companion from restraint. 
It was, however, but for a few minutes that he 
would engage any one's attention in society, owing 
to his ever present, though unexpressed apprehen- 
sion of giving annoyance. He could never divest 
himself of the notion, that it was a trouble and a 
sacrifice to converse with him ; and shook his head, 
with gentle incredulity, when assured, that as he 

cial desire on Wednesdfty, Dee. 4th, I carried a copy to a (Hend, 
like himself, ' sore wounded of the archers' — the Rev. Edward 
Smedley, of Dulwicb.** 

This was one of the Bishop's latest tokens of respect and inte- 
rest, for he breathed his last on the (bUowing Monday. 
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could still talk, his friends had lost little by his 
deafness. The following resolutions found among 
his papers were probably drawn up soon after his 
total loss of hearmg : — 

*^ To remember that I cannot, at best, but be 
very troublesome to others, therefore to give as little 
intentional trouble as I can : 

** that all I am told of myself must be received 
with caution, since, from kindness, much will be 
concealed which otherwise I should hear : 

'' never to be impatient with the children or 
others, if they talk with their fingers, at times in 
which I am otherwise engaged ; if I show morose- 
ness, they will soon give me up : 

'' always, when I can do so without interrupting 
others, to ask the subject of conversation when I am 
present : 

** not to talk too much of my own infirmity : 

** not to request too many explanations ; not to 
be angry if they are neglected or refused.'* 

These resolutions were scrupulously kept, but 
never alluded to. His was, indeed, the perfection 
of patience ; for no one was reminded, by word or 
look, that he wds patient. But his trials had only 
commenced. The happiest, though not the most 
valuable — the brightest, though not the most in- 
structive portion of this amiable man's life, was 
approaching to its close: privations, infirmities. 
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disease, so borne, as to be converted into blessings 
to himself, and lessons to all around, were now 
gradually, but unrelentingly, to press more and 
more closely upon him. In 1832 various symp^ 
toms occurred of general indisposition ; a feeble-^ 
ness in his legs crept slowly on ; he felt unnatural 
fatigue after walks of only moderate length ; and 
he would sometimes say, in a sportive tone, that 
he had missed middle life, and stepped at once from 
youth to old age. It was supposed, however, that 
his ailments would yield to change of air, and re- 
laxation of mind ; and that a few weeks at the sea 
would restore him to health. The generosity of a 
kind relation not only permitted him to enjoy this 
indulgence, but to gratify, soon afterwards, his 
favourite wish of sending his son to Westminster 
School ; and, with a lightened heart, and spirits 
yet untouched, he left home with his family for St. 
Leonard's-on-the-Sea. On his return, in October, 
he wrote as follows to Mr. Henry Hawkins : — 

" Our visit to St. Leonard's extended to seven 
weeks, and they were weeks of great enjoyment. 
The fine coast and cliffs of Hastings are wanting 
on the immediate spot, but they are within an easy 
walk, and attainable, by an omnibus, six times a-day. 
The inland rambles are most picturesque ; and the 
elegance and repose of the town itself are not to be 
exceeded. We found abundance of those whom 
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we knew, and several whom we liked, and time 
flew rapidly on the wings of fine weather. In the 
main object of which I was in search, I am gratefnl 
to say that I was successful. Change of air and 
scene, freedom from anxiety, and relaxation from 
dose employment, produced due effect ; and I have 
returned to brain-spinningYf ith increased strength, 
and without one atom of reluctance. Indeed, this 
taste of the pleasures of idleness has only increased 
my conviction of the immeasurable superiority of 
the pleasures of labour. Far niente for more than 
a stated season may be luxury in the tropics, but it 
would be downright agony in our colder climate, 
under which, in order to preserve one comfortably 
warm, both mind and body require the stimulus of 
motion." 

Mr. Smedley's far niente, however, was a very 
" busy idleness ;" during his residence at St. 
Leonard's he wrote several reviews, and a good 
deal of French history for the Encyclopaedia ; be- 
sides correcting proofs for a forthcoming volume of 
the latter, and for the first volume of his " History 
of the Reformed Religion in France," which was 
published soon after his return home. His literary 
occupations, from the commencement of 1832 till 
within a few months of his decease, are regularly 
entered, though in the briefest manner possible, in 
Lett's Diary. The third of a small page is devoted 
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to the events of each day ; but, of this narrow space^ 
Mr. Smedley's journal seldom occupies more than 
a very inconsiderable portion. The arrival or de- 
parture of a friend or relation^ a visit to the British 
Museum, or some unusual domestic occurrence, is 
marked by a word or two, or perhaps merely by 
initials. On his wedding-day, and on his wife's 
birth-day, he occasionally expresses, in a short 
Latin sentence, his gratitude for the events of wliich 
they were the anniversaries ; and the fii-st and last 
days of the year, as well as the Sundays on which 
he partook of the Comnmnion, have generally a 
brief appropriate quotation, in Greek, from Bishop 
Andrewes' *' Preces Quotidiance^*' which was his 
favourite manual of devotion. When his health 
began to fail, he inserted a daily notice of his state, 
usually in a dead language ; and, as his illness be* 
came more serious, he made an entry of the reme- 
dies and prescriptions. In 1832 there are but two 
days on which any remark occurs of this nature ; 
one on February 3rd, which is noted as " dies ne^ 
quam et ignava,'' and another on the 22nd of De^ 
cember, *' dyscephalic, and an evening lost." The 
unpleasant and disturbing sensations of giddiness, 
noise, and ringing in the ears, which dyscephalic 
was intended to denote, were now, however, gain- 
ing ground ; and, in the first months of 1833, the 
word occurs very frequently in the diary. About 

f2 
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this time he had recourse to the advice of Dr. 
Whitlock Nicholl, a kind and skilful physician, a 
connexion of Mrs. Smedley's family, who paid the 
most devoted attention to the case, but with little 
advantage ; and the influenza, of which Mr. Smed- 
ley had an attack in April, exasperated every disa- 
greeable symptom. He was still, however, able to 
take considerable exercise, and impressed with a 
belief that his complaints were the result of '' that 
fertile source of middle-life inconvenience, indiges- 
tion," he persevered in " two hours* stout walking'* 
daily. But he was daily less equal to the exertion. 
On the 28th of June he, for the first time, described 
his feelings by the word " vertiginosus ;'* and (as 
was always, alas ! the case with any new symptom) 
it occurs afterwards with increasing frequency. 
His fearful complaint, indeed, never ceased steadily 
to gain ground ; but its advance was so slow, that it 
sometimes appeared to be stationary, and this excited 
hopes that it was about to yield. Once only did it 
retreat from an organ which it had begun to 
threaten. On July 12th, 1833, double vision sud- 
denly came on ; and, with an agony of apprehension 
which forbade the utterance of what it feared, his 
femily trembled for his sight. Their terrors were, 
however, mercifully relieved by his gradually re- 
covering the use of his eyes, which were not again 
80 materially aflFected as to interrupt his usual occu- 
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pations for more than a few hours at a tune> till 
within a short period of his death. During the 
attack of double vision, indeed, he was able, by 
closing one eye, or covering one of the glasses of 
his spectacles, (which he wore on account of near- 
sight,) to pursue, though with some inconvenience, 
his literary avocations ; and by the middle of Octo- 
ber, the affection had, in a great degree, subsided. 
On the 24th of that month he wrote as follows to 
his friend, Mr. Henry Hawkins : — 

'* I think that a few lines, under my own hand, 
may be the surest testimonial which I can offer to 
you of the improved state of my sight. The affec- 
tion has been of a very remarkable nature. When 
both eyes have been employed, two images have 
been presented to them ; and all horizontal lines 
have been attended with a second line, somewhat 
inclined to the first. By closing one eye, I have 
always been able to read and write ; and, during the 
last few days, the double spectrum has been greatly 
corrected, and, indeed, has been almost wholly re- 
moved. I am now writing to you with one eye 
shaded ;* and, having removed the shade, and at« 
tempted to continue in the upper line, from the 
word marked'^ with an asterisk, I found my pen 
on the spot similarly marked below. I am told 
that there is a failure of coincidence in the axes x>f 
vision ; and that, if the powers of digestion can be 
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strengthened, this defect, which is symptomatic, 
will be remedied. The bettering is very slow; 
but, upon comparing my powers of sight with what 
they were ten days since, I can speak confidently 
of their gradual advancement; and hence I am 
aatistied as to the propriety of my medical discipline. 

** You will, I trust, forgive this egoism (Qu. ? 
why have the moderns omitted the *, which in u«- 
reformed times used to belong to the above word ?) 
One of the worst consequences of invalidity is the 
selfishness to which it gives birth." 

On the 27th of November, the entry in his diai*y 
is, " great improvement in eye, removed patch from 
spectacles ;" and on the following day, he notices 
that he had '' shaved without glasses for the first 
time since July 13th." 

During the whole of this attack he preserved 
his usual equanimity of temper, and serenity of 
manner, though tried not only by actual and serious 
malady, but by well-grounded fears for the future, 
and by a host of those slight annoyances which are 
so apt " to break down the even tenor of the spirits, 
and to cause us to sink disheartened, not through 
the violence of the attacks to which we are ex- 
posed, but through their continued repetition."* 
When questioned concerning his health, Mr. Smed- 
ley would answer concisely and simply, without 

* Shutllcworth* 
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any word or tone expressive of painful regret, or 
sad anticipation; but, unless he could mention 
some improvement in bis feelings, be avoided spon- 
taneous allusion to them. Seldom, therefore, did 
be now speak of bimself, for his diary marks a 
continued increase of ailment. The words '^ mane 
cctcocephalisticon — nocc auwvog * — grievoudy dys^ 
cephalic — f oliaoi xcutr^ x&^a'Kr^ — nequam — nequior 
— iners — ignavtM — mane nigrum — dies nigris- 
sima — dies carbanacea,' are of frequent occur- 
rence ; and few and far between are such expres- 
sions as " dies alba," " albissima,*' or " mane 
cretaceum'' 

At length, in the January of 1834, he consulted 
Mr. Travers. The symptoms of the complaint 
were, by this time, sufficiently developed to prevent 
any doubt as to its origin ; and that eminent sur- 
geon reluctantly announced to the anxious and 
devoted wife that the seat of the disease was in the 
brain, and that medicine could only alleviate, not 
prevent its eflFects ; might retard, but could not 
stop its progress. It is not permitted here to 
dwell on Mrs. Smedley*s conduct during the two 
years and a half which succeeded the sentence 
thus passed on her husband's life and her own 
happiness. All may imagine how necessary were 
self-command, calmness, and apparent cheerful- 

* Sleepless. t Alas ! bad head. 
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Hess, and many will know how difficulty when the 
feelings are strong, the affection deep, and the 
judgment too clear, to allow of blindness as to 
the ultimate result. The patient was to be kept 
U& tranquil and free from care as possible ; and 
happily this was no difficult task. He was not to 
be informed of the nature and hopelessness of his 
malady ; but some of his papers show that he began 
about this time to anticipate its probable event. 
In the mean while, he continued his literary em« 
ployments without intermission, and was generally 
occupied with his books or writings through the 
whole of the day. Occasionally, when his head 
was more than usually uncomfortable, or his sight 
too confused to permit him to guide his pen, he 
would dictate for a few hours to his wife, or sit 
quietly reclining in his easy chair, with his hand 
pver his eyes, till the attack had passed away« 
Then he was again industrious, again cheerful, 
and often again the life and animation of his 
family. His voice was perhaps more feeble, his 
manner more subdued, but his keen sense of the 
humorous was still unblunted ; and his delight in 
rousing and watching the merriment of others^ 
together with the blessed constitutional buoyancy 
of his spirits, still urged him to the exercise of his 
wonted laughter-compelling powers. But there 
was one in the circle whose smiles, though ever 
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ready^ were now only on the lips. Though ca* 
pable of takmg very little exercise, Mr. Smedley 
was not yet confined to the limits of his garden, 
and still paid occasional visits to the British 
M useiun, though no longer able to walk thither. 
The second volume of the " History of the Re- 
formed Religion in France " was sent to the press 
early in 1834 ; and, before the close of that year, 
the work was completed by the appearance of the 
third and last. It is a very interesting, clear, and 
lively account of the rise and progress of the French 
Huguenots ; and, intermingled as their history 
is with some of the most important events of the 
history of their nation, Mr. Smedley could have 
filled many ample volumes with the mere narrative 
of occurrences ; but he had besides to detail tenets, 
disputes, conferences, and ordinances ; to describe 
their trials and persecutions in later times ; and 
to bring down their story, as accurately as his 
paucity of materials on this point would allow, to 
the present day. His history, however, is any- 
thing but a dry or vapid abridgment ; it is, on the 
contrary, sometimes full and even minute, and 
always lucid and interesting. According to the 
principle which he adopted in historical composi- 
tion, he passes rapidly over the mere detail of 
events, unless they are very striking in their cir- 
cumstances, or important in their consequences; 
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and thus obtains space to expatiate, where instruc* 
tion and amusement are more abundant, and to 
indulge in the insertion of those characteristic anec- 
dotes, and minute contemporary touches, which 
convey to the reader, better than laboured descrip- 
tions, the feelings and manners of the times of 
which he reads. The tone in which he discussed 
the conduct of the Catholics and Huguenots was 
quiet, candid, and impartial; and he received 
testimonies of the highest and most gratifying kind 
to the fidelity and elegance of his history. To 
such testimonies he was by no means indifierent. 
He was, indeed, as free from vanity as any person 
in existence* Its very elements seemed wanting 
in his composition ; there was no germ which 
neglect could irritate, or success foster into acti- 
vity. Nothing was more repugnant to his taste 
than display, or more remote from his nature than 
self-satisfaction. He would listen to the criticisms, 
and attend to the suggestions, of those inuneasur- 
ably his inferiors ; and acknowledged mistake or 
error with the most graceful simplicity and good 
humour. But it was, perhaps, because he was 
thus unalterably humble and unpretending, that 
he showed natural and undisguised pleasure when 
he received praise from those whose opinion he 
valued. ** The humility of a noble mind scarcely 
dares to approve of itself until it has secured the 
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approbation of others." * In order to gratify him, 
however, it was necessary that this approbation 
should be moderate and soberly expressed: he 
could never be induced to repeat verbal, or to shew 
written commendations, if they were couched in 
what he considered exaggerated language. His 
own sincerity in this respect, was carried to a 
greater degree than might have been expected 
from the kindness of his heart and the suavity of 
his manners. Affection and readiness to be pleased 
would indeed sometimes mislead him as to the 
merits of others, but no inducement could persuade 
him to praise what he did not really admire ; and 
his family have often been amused by the sturdy 
resistance, or dexterous management, with which 
he avoided the apparent necessity of paying an 
insincere compliment. 

Before the last sheets of the Huguenot History 
had passed through the press, Mr. Smedley had 
advanced some little way in a fresh undertaking. 
He hiad engaged with the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, and commenced, under their 
auspices, the " History of France from the final 
partition of the empire of Charlemagne to the 
Peace of Cambray." It consisted of one closely- 
printed octavo volume, and was completed but u 
short time before his death. His materials were 

♦ Robert Hall. 
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drawn almost entirely from M. de Sismondi's valu- 
able and voluminous " Histoire des Fran^ais. " 
Of this great historian's vast labours, prodigious 
research, and extraordinary accuracy, he enter- 
tained the warmest admiration ; and one of the 
most gratifying circumstances of the latter years 
of Mr, Smedley's life was his introduction to him, 
followed, as it was, by mutual regard and occasional 
correspondence, and by those amiable and flatter- 
ing attentions on M. de Sismondi's part, which 
flowed from a kindliness of nature far more 
attaching, if not more valuable, than mere intellec- 
tual superiority. 

The French History was the last work of any 
considerable length which Mr. Smedley published ; 
but, during the concluding months of his life, he 
contributed several of the biographical articles in 
the Penny Cyclopsedia; and he considered his 
" introduction to the DiflFusion Society as among the 
pleasantest and most advantageous connexions in 
which he had been engaged as Condottiere of the 
press." 

His friends, indeed, began to fear that his con- 
tinued mental application was injurious to him ; 
and even those who were aware of the hopeless 
nature of his complaint thought its progress might 
be retarded by thorough relaxation and refresh- 
ment of mind, accompanied by change of air and 
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scene. It was, however, impossible that he could 
indulge in that complete and salutary mental dissi- 
pation, to which those can have recourse who 
possess the faculty of hearing. The idleness of a 
deaf man is weariness rather than recreation ; 
it is dulness, not repose. He could not be 
entertained by the general conversation of his 
family, the chat of his children, the gossip of an 
occasional visiter ; if he was to be amused by an 
anecdote, or interested by a remark, he must submit 
to the tediousness of watching the fingers, a task 
daily less easy from the frequent recurrence of 
confusion and indistinctness of vision. At the 
very moment when he was fatigued and languid 
from continued study, he was least willing to sub- 
mit to the labour of being talked to : he could 
not be cheated, like other invalids, into joining the 
conversation going on around him, nor led insen- 
sibly to take interest in what was at first listened 
to almost unconsciously. No one who has not 
lived with a totally deaf person can have an idea 
how greatly the infirmity aggravates the other dis- 
tresses of illness, even where^ as in the present 
instance, the patient is all mildness, gentleness, 
and resignation. Mr. Smedley's helplessness and 
debility occasioned a great unwillingness to move 
from home ; he was also totally without confi- 
dence in the efficacy of the proposed measure ; but, 
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in compliance with the wishes of those dear to him, 
and enabled by the munificence of some unknown 
friend or friends to disregard expense, he made 
such arrangements of his literary concerns as 
would allow him to be absent for a time ; and, 
with his family, repaired to Dover in the middle 
of July, 1834. He was very partial to this water- 
ing-place, and, at a former period, had delighted in 
the noble castle and fine sea, the magnificent cliffs 
and busy pier. It was grievous to those who 
remembered his previous visit, to see the change 
which a few years had produced in him. He 
could no longer walk to his favourite points of 
view ; and the trouble and exertion of getting into 
a carriage prevented him from wishing to be con- 
veyed to them. It was with difficulty that, with 
his wife's assistance and the support of a stick, he 
could creep slowly along the parade; but he 
enjoyed sitting in the sun and watching the glori- 
ous sea ; and, at the conclusion of his visit, he 
writes in his diary, " Left Dover, after nine agree- 
able weeks, Deo gratias ! " He derived no benefit, 
even apparent or temporary, from his stay there ; 
and the words attached to almost every day during 
his residence are of the least cheering description. 
" Cretaceous " appears only two or three times^ 
while ** vertiginosissimus^ " ** debilis/' " mane 
nigrissimum,'* *' nooc insomnhy' " nox perfurbatis- 
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stma,'' are of frequent occurrence. On his return 
to Dulwich he wrote thus to a friend :— " Dover 
afforded me much repose and quiet enjoyment, 
and the uninterrupted fineness of the weather per- 
mitted many sedentary hours every day on the 
beach. My failure now has extended so far as to 
deprive me of the power of taking exercise ; but I 
am blessed with innumerable compensations, and 
the affection of all those around me is unwearied.** 
He had not, indeed^ lavished tenderness and kind- 
ness in vain. It must be a soil of hopeless bar- 
renness on which such seed is sown without effect ; 
and the natures of those with whom he had to deal 
were fruitful in gratitude and affection. 

** Rich in love 
And sweet humanity, he was himself, 
To the degree that he desired, heloved.** * 

Not only his family and friends, but all who ap- 
proached him, felt compassion, admiration, and 
regard ; and there was a sympathy, a spontane- 
ousness, a heartiness, manifested in every service he 
received from his domestics, which it is not in the 
power of wages to purchase, and which something 
better than gold must reward. Several passages 
in his diary shew, however, that he was conscious 
of petulant and impatient feelings. On one occa- 
sion the following Leonines occur : — 
" Ignavus, rixosusy iners, hebes, iracundus, 

Quis tali ignoscat misero, nisi sit moribundus ;'* 

* Wordsworth. 
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and on another he wrote *' hehes, petulans, rixosas, 
ignavus ;" but, whatever he might struggle against 
in the recesses of his own heart, never was there 
less selfishness, irritability, or anxiety betrayed. 
He well knew the necessity for self-discipline and 
unabating watchfulness. " The simpleton," as he 
expressed himself in one of his letters, " who talks 
of our being born in purity and innocence, can 
never have seen a babe in the month cry itself 
black in the face with rage, if disappointed of its 
meal ; much less can he ever have profited by 
weeding, trimming, clipping, and sweeping the 
rank garden of his own spiritual nature. If there 
be any truth of which self-study conveys entire 
conviction, it is that of our own perversion." 
But all this was within. The contest was con- 
cealed from every eye, save that of Him who gave 
the victory ; no one saw the process, but every one 
who approached him felt the happy result. 

To the last day of 1834, and the first of the 
succeeding year, the following extracts from. 
Bishop Andrewes' Preces are attached : — 

Dec. 31st. — *Tov vTrokoiirov y(^6vov rr,s l^ur^s rtfAwv 

Iv vyisige^ kcl\ sI^vivT). iKTiKiaai 

* The remaining period of our life 
In repentance and taking heed to our ways. 
In health and peace to complete, 

Grant, O Lord. 
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January 1st.* — dvo /S/ou dfilturov, 

On the 8tb of January, which was the anniver- 
sary of his wedding-day, he writes " ob hanc diem 
faustissimam felicissiinamque, D. O. M. gratias," 
He was, indeed, experiencing every hour that a 
wife as well as " a brother is born for adversity." 
Function after function failed, and his feebleness 
rendered him almost entirely helpless, A fortu- 
nate strength of constitution enabled her who was 
his constant nurse and attendant to support almost 
incredible fatigue of body, together with nights 
disturbed by her husband's loud, and sometimes 
incessant talking in his sleep. She was happily, 
too, equal to the task of assisting him as secretary, 
and relieving him occasionally from the labours of 
his pen ; and her earnest prayers for support were 
so answered, that she never lost her composure or 
cheerfulness in his presence, or allowed her 
children to discover the secret which took from her 
alone all hope of their father's recovery. For him- 
self, he was now quite aware of his approaching 
end ; but his dislike to the display of his deepest 
feelings, and a tender desire to avoid distressing 
those whom he so dearly loved, prevented him from 

* From a lifeless life, 
From a deathless death, 

Preserve me, O Lord. 

O 
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alluding to the subject in their presence. While 
taking his slow and single turn in the garden, in 
the early summer of 1835, supported by his stick 
and the arm of a relation, he mentioned his con- 
viction that he was a dying man, but begged that it 
might not be repeated to his wife. He expressed 
his readiness to go, wheneter it should please the 
Almighty to summon him, and only hoped that his 
body might not outlive his mind. ** I sometimes 
fear," he said, pointing to a half-withered tree 
near him, ** that the top branches may go first. I 
speak little on the subject," were his concluding 
words, "for I have always disliked the idea of 
making a show of dying." 

About this time he received a present of a 
Merlin's chair from a kind college friend ; and, 
seated in this, he was wheeled from room to room, 
and, on fine days, into the sunniest spot of his gar- 
den, without fatigue or inconvenience. He was 
touched and gratified by the gift ; for, although he 
now declined visits from any but his near rela- 
tions, yet he retained a strong regard for all whom 
he had ever loved ; and it was delightful to see 
his countenance lighten up, and his feeble frame 
become transiently animated, when he heard of 
the prosperity and distinction of those with whom 
he had set out in the race of life, many of whom 
had risen to the highest dignities of Church 
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and State. A single regret for his own less for- 
tunate career never appeared to pass his mind, and 
certainly never passed his lips. He met, in return, 
with much sympathy and kindness, and received 
many proofs of pity and regard from known and 
from anonymous friends,* — oflfered in the most 
delicate and generous manner, and accepted in 
the same spirit. 

The diary for the year 1835 is, in some points 
of view, one of the most melancholy of records. 
Day after day, briefly but forcibly, do a word or 
two denote augmented debility and discomfort* 
No stranger who perused these almost perpetual 
entries of sleepless and unquiet nights, — of days 
followed by the words " vertiginosus et prostrcUus 
— mane perquam debile et vertiginosum — dies per-* 
dita^ nox insomnis et dolorosa,'' — and marked the 
increasing feebleness of the characters in which 
these sad sentences are written, would have pic- 
tured the writer to himself as other than a 
wretched invalid, cheerless and unoccupied, wear- 
ing away the little remnant of his life in the 
exercise, perhaps, of that sole virtue " to which," 
as Jeremy Taylor says, " God hath, in a manner, 
reduced all religion during sickness — ^patience, with 

* In consequence of the decease of the late Bishop of Durham, 
and of the Rev. Mr. Sikes, of Guilshorough, it is permitted to 
name them as among the munificent donors of the anonymous 
gifts above aliuded to. 

o2 
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its appendages, being the sum total of almost all 
our duty that is proper to the days of sorrow/' 
But it was not so. Mr. Smedley was still diligent 
and industrious, still cheerful and kind, ready to 
assist, and eager to gratify — full of warm sympathy 
with his friends, both in their joys and sorrows. 
When not completely oppressed by illness, he was 
always busy with his book or pen ; and on reading 
such sentences as the foUo^ving in his diary, it is 
impossible not to regret that he felt a necessity 
for such exertion : — ** The blank days have been 
uncomfortable, and a heavy task in the correction 
of some history for the Encyclopsedia.'' "The 
blank days have been bad, but Italy has crept on 
— Hodie vertiginosus, oculis capti ; but I have 
effected three pages." 

But although there might be moments when 
employment was irksome or constrained, his lite- 
rary habits were one of the great alleviations of his 
afflictions ; and, combined with his pious submis- 
sion and Christian hope, and with that constitutional 
lightness of heart to which he^ with due humility, 
attributed the whole of his power of cheerful 
endurance, they rendered him still a comparatively 
happy man, took from the apparatus of an invalid 
much of its dispiriting effects, and even made him 
occasionally the origin of family merriment and 
laughter. He knew how welcome was his cheer- 
"fulness to those around him, who watched every 
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look, and bailed every smile ; and he now evidently 
took pains to display his livelier spirits whenever 
he felt them. The vigour and freshness of his 
affections were remarkably exemplified by the 
warm interest he took in an infant^ born in the 
smnmer of 1835, to two young relations of whom 
he was very fond. It was really surprising to see 
one, who a feeble prisoner to his room, was watch- 
ing, with steady and undeluded eye, the certain and 
near approach of death, thus ready to open his 
heart to a new claimant for his love ; and when it 
is remembered, that with feelings thus unfaded, 
thus untouched, he was about to part from a 
family on whom he doted, the difficulty of his 
invariable and placid self-command, and silent 
resignation, is proved, and their value enhanced. 

In the summer of 1835 Sir Charles Bell came 
down to Dulwich, and saw Mr. Smedley for the 
first time ; but his opinion of the nature of the case 
entirely coincided with that of former medical ad- 
visers : hope he could not give, beyond the delay, 
which affection is sometimes obliged to welcome as 
a boon. The progress of the complaint, however, 
was soon too visible ; fresh symptoms appeared ; 
and, excepting pain, which was almost entirely 
spared, there was scarcely a bodily distress or infir- 
mity which did not gradually gain gi^ound. Too 
feeble to raise a heavy volume, or to move from his 
chair to fetch a lighter one, his eldest daughter now 
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generally sat with him in his little study, in order 
to be ready to perform all such offices for her father ; 
and both she and her younger sisters often acted as 
his amanuenses. His nights had become so sleep- 
less or untranquily that he was obliged to have con- 
stant recourse to morphia to subdue local irritation 
and general restlessness, and the effects of this 
opiate were often very curious and remarkable. 
While apparently asleep, he would talk and dictate 
loudly for a length of time (undisturbed, as another 
would have been, by the sound of his own voice) : 
his subject would, sometimes, be one with which 
he had been occupied during the day, his language 
coherent, and his expressions well chosen ; while, 
at others, a topic, partly connected with his usual 
pursuits, would be treated so incongruously and so 
ridiculously, yet so earnestly and seriously, as to 
excite hearty laughter in the morning, when he was 
told of the grave absurdities of the night. During 
his wakeful hours, again, the effects of the morphia 
were often evident to himself, in the multitude and 
confusion of the images which thronged upon his 
mind ; and some attempts to embody these " thick- 
coming fancies" in verse will be found in subsequent 
pages ; while, at other times, with his usual clear- 
ness and elegance, he poured out, during the stillness 
of the night, his feelings of devotion or affection. In 
the August of 1835 he composed several of these 
nocturnal poems, varying much (as will be seen) in 
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their tone and spirit ; and the contrast between the 
liveliness and playfulness of some, and the tender- 
ness and seriousness of others, is very striking. 
G)nsidering their intrinsic beauty, their exquisite 
tone of grateful love, and the trying circumstances 
in which they were written, the verses commencing 

" There are who cynically underrate," 

can scarcely be read without emotion, even by those 
to whom the author was a stranger. At this time 
he was contemplating his death as an event near at 
hand; and, on the 14th of August, he wrote as 
follows to a relation. After mentioning some fresh 
literary engagement which he was about to under- 
take, he thus continues : — " Well may Yorick ex- 
claim upon the strangeness of man's compound ! 
Here am I chalking out literary occupation for 
many months to come ; and yet you know (for to 
you I can venture to speak more openly than to any 
one else,) how very frail I consider my tenure. It 
occupies my serious, yet, God be praised, not my 
gloomy thoughts ; and it insensibly mingles with 
the common operations of life. Edward's sense of 
my dignity is shocked by seeing my coat out at 
elbows ; my own sense of propriety is violated by 
diseased button-holes in my dressing-gown ; yet, 
although I engage to write a new book, I forbear 
to send an order to my t^iilor. How is this ?" 
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Mr. Smedley had long been unable to receive 
the Communion in a church ; and, feeling that a 
sudden accession of illness might render him alto- 
gether incapable of this act of Christian faith and 
love, he now wished to perform it in his room. 
On the 1st of September, with a countenance of 
the most unruffled peace, and a manner totally free 
from disturbance or excitement, he received, toge- 
ther with his wife and a female relative, the blessed 
elements from the hands of his hereditary and cor- 
dially attached friend, the Rev. G. J. Andrewes; 
and he soon afterwards composed the beautiful 
lines which will be found in a future page. 

Some natural anxiety as to his son's destination 
in life was, about this period, removed, by his ap- 
pointment to a clerkship in the Audit Office, It 
was an event most gratifying to Mr. Smedley, 
and on settling to sleep the night of the day on 
which he received the welcome intelligence, he was 
heard to whisper to himself, ** God bless my dear 
friends, I am so happy." ** In my precarious 
state," said he, in a letter, dated October 13th, 
** this provision for Edward Hume is a most 
unspeakable blessing : and the manner in which it 
has been bestowed is particularly gratifying." The 
appointment was obtained by the interest of the 
Right Hon. Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who had been a college acquaintance of 
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Mr. Smedley*s, and whose kind recollection of 
early intimacy gave double value to the gift. Well, 
indeed, might the associates of his youth sympa- 
thize in the fate of their former light-hearted and 
gifted companion; whose social qualities of wit, 
and elegant gaiety, and abundant humour, bad once 
been pre-eminent; and whose kindness of heart, 
and agreeable manners, had been calculated to leave 
(what they seem in almost every instance to have 
left) an impression indelible by time or separation. 
He was daily, indeed, an object of deeper compas- 
sion, and a more striking example of patience. 
His resignation and serenity were so undeviating, 
and so scrupulous, that those who were in the habit 
of constant and familiar intercourse with him, can- 
not recollect a single expression of complaint or 
regret — one wish even implied for blessings which 
had been withdrawn — one hint or allusion calcu- 
lated either to attract attention to the infirmities so 
rapidly accumulating, or to the patience with which 
they were endured. If he could not speak cheer- 
fully of himself, he preferred not to speak at all ; 
and, when the weight of disease at last oppressed, 
during intervals, his once buoyant spirits, it was 
only by silence that the extent of his illness was 
shewn. Among his correspondence but one letter 
occurs which at all enlarges on his state of health ; 
and his motive for thus deviating from his usual 
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practice was a kind one. He was writing to a 
friend in affliction, to whom he would gladly have 
offered change of scene. " I wish it were in my 
power," he continues, " to say, come and refresh 
under our roof. The inclination is by no means 
wanting, but the capacities of an invalid as a host, 
are grievously limited; and I exist rather than 
live de die in diem. It is more than thirteen 
months since I have quitted my premises. Several 
weeks have elapsed since I have ventured into my 
garden in a wheeled chair ; and during many days 
(of which this probably will be one) I move only 
from my sleeping-room into an adjoining book- 
closet, and back again. Yet, ^vithal, I have to 
be thankful for abundant comforts ; and, among 
them, for hitherto unimpaired cheerfulness." 

This letter was dated in November, and he soon 
afterwards discontinued coming down stairs at all. 
His only mode of descending was to sit upon one 
step, and then slip to the next, and he found the 
process too fatiguing. He remained, therefore, 
during the winter, in the upper apartments men- 
tioned in the above extract ; and his diary, which 
he still kept with some irregularity and much 
brevity, is a record of little but continual suffering 
and continual diligence. The days which are 
marked **valde nigra,'* or preceded by nights, each 
of which is noted as ** perquam insoninis et dolo- 
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rosa^' are not, therefore^ days of idleness. Proofs, 
notes, and revisions, letters, French history, or 
specified articles for the Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tana, and Penny Cyclopaedia, are the employments 
of the feeble invalid, recorded in characters daily 
more faint and illegible. The general debility of 
his frame, and the increasing weakness of his hands, 
rendered the act of writing irksome and fatiguing ; 
yet, about this time, having forgotten to send to a 
relation an explanation of several passages from 
Tacitus (which had been requested some weeks 
previously), he repaired his omission, not only by 
explaining fully and minutely the difficulties which 
had perplexed his correspondent, but by the follow- 
ing sportive apology for his neglect : — ** Talk of 
gout, indeed! flocci — nucis cassse — nihili. Its 
severest twinges cannot be comparable to that 
which last night entered my writing finger and 
thumb, and after shooting up my arm, down my 
spine, and through my ribs, issued from my left 
little toe. There was Tacitus, who had been trans* 
ferred from my table, and was quietly leering at 
me from my shelves in all the luxury of vellum 
and blue : but I have served him out this morning 
for his impudence. My memory grows so contu- 
macious, that you will be only kind if you refresh 
it." No stronger proof could be given of his 
freedom from the self-consideration so almost inva- 
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riably the growth of a long period of iUness^ than this 
apparently trifling incident affords. His apologies 
for delay are as ample, and as playful, as if he were 
still in the full vigour of strength and spirits. Yet 
his infirmities had now accumulated to a degree, 
upon which it is as unnecessary, as it would be 
distressing to dwell. In the spring of 1836 an 
apartment on the ground-floor having been con- 
verted into a bed-chamber, he came down stairs for 
the last time, in order to take possession of it. His 
library, however, was above, and he incurred some 
inconvenience and lost some gratification by its 
absence ; for he had often occasion to refer to autho- 
rities, and all lovers of books know how agreeable 
it is to contemplate even the exterior of those de- 
lightful and instructive companions. Mr. Smedley 
had accommodated himself without opposition to 
the new arrangements made for his comfort, and 
had taken, as he supposed, a long leave of his 
library ; but there was one ever near him, by whom 
his slightest wishes were easily discovered, and to 
whom nothing seemed difficult which could give 
him even momentary pleasure. His sitting-room 
was in its usual state when he left it one evening, 
but on re-entering it the following morning, he 
found the walls covered by his books, ranged in 
their customary cases, and in their due order around 
him. His deafness rendering the noise of the car-» 
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penters' work inaudible, they had continued their 
labours far into the night ; and at early dawn, nu- 
merous willing hands had assisted in conveying the 
volumes to their new abodes. *' Nothing," said 
Mr. Smedley, in a letter to one of his sisters, 
" could exceed my astonishment, when, upon being 
wheeled in on Tuesday morning, I recognised 
around me the friends of whom I supposed I had 
taken a long leave. It was Aladdin's palace, with 
two important additional advantages, that it did 
not want a single finishing-stone, and that, as yet, 
it has not flown away again. You know how 
completely Mary senior carries such purposes into 
effect, when she once contemplates them; and 
never yet was the success of combined promptness, 
activity, and affection more entire." 

The letter from which this extract is taken was 
written about the end of March by the hand of one 
of Mr. Smedley's daughters ; and, early in the fol- 
lowing month, he again spoke of his approaching 
death to a relation who saw him almost daily, men- 
tioned the total failure of power in his hands, and, 
pointing to his forehead, expressed his apprehensions 
that his mind would not long escape. His visiter 
had found him in the act of writing, and felt some 
unexpressed surprise that he should speak of in- 
creased debility in his hands, at a time when he 
was exerting them more than usual. But it was 
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his hst exertion of the kind ; and the occupation 
which his relation s entrance had interrupted was 
never resumed. The paper found after his decease, 
and discontinued in the middle of a sentence, was 
as follows : — 

" No one can be more keenly sensible than I 
am to the ridicule which deservedly attaches to aU 
coquetting, if I may so say, with death. The 
whole life of a wise and good man differs little 
from his deathbed, unless it be in intensity ; and I 
therefore abhor the playing and toying with mor- 
tality, which of late has become popular in narra- 
tions of last hours and deathbed conversations. 
Nevertheless, as I am conscious of increased and 
daily increasing weakness, and as there is much 
which I shall never find courage to speak, I will 
put upon paper, while I can, what may be consi- 
dered as my latest thoughts. 

" I die, certainly, without the comforting recol- 
lection of a well-spent life : much has been 
committed, much omitted, which leaves no hope 
but in mercy. Yet I regard God as a Father, one 
of whose chief attributes is love ; and I believe the 
great mystery, which will soon be clearer to me, of 
my Saviour's illimitable atonement. 

" I have to thank God for a life of singular 
happin^s. I have been surrounded by affectionate 
relatives and kinsfolk ; and I have been immea- 
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surably blessed in a wife, whose image will be that 
wliich is last present to my heart, as I hope her 
name wiU be the last word on my lips. 

" Whenever I cease to be troublesome to those 
who have so long soothed my infirmities, I care not 
where my remains are deposited; and, so as 
decency be complied with, I earnestly wish that 
my funeral may be conducted at the least possible 
expense. 

'^ My debts are the current expenses only, and 
Dr. Webster's bill. His kindness, punctuality, 
and attention, do not admit of repayment." 

Then follows the commencement of the sen- 
tence, which, as has already been observed, was 
left unfinished, and which was the last he ever 
vn-ote. The weakness in his hands soon became 
too great to permit of his even feeding himself. 
His fears, however, respecting his intellectual 
powers, were premature. Whatever may have 
been the temporary cloudings of which he was 
himself conscious, during which he sat perhaps 
silent and imoccupied, those about him not only 
perceived no symptoms of mental obscuration, but 
recognised many gleams of almost unimpaired 
vivacity and humour. His last poem was com- 
posed not long before this period : it is given among 
the other poems, and the reader will be surprised 
at the gaiety of its tone, and affected by its refer- 
ence to the loved home of his childhood. 
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The progress of liis complaint had now pro- 
duced eflfects which had been long foretold. After 
much inconvenience and distress, he was at length 
obliged to have recourse to a water-bed ; upon 
which he continued to sleep during the remainder 
of his life. The medical attendant mentioned in 
the paper given at a preceding page, paid Mr. 
Smedley two or three visits daily, and had many 
indispensable offices to perform about his person. 
Of the tenderness, sympathy, and gentle, unhurried 
manner of his friendly doctor, his patient spoke 
frequently and gratefully ; and, when better than 
usual, was often cheered and amused by a few 
minutes' conversation with him. Early in April 
Sir Charles Bell paid Mr. Smedley another visit ; 
shewing, as on former occasions, the greatest kind- 
ness and liberality. The account of the interview, 
given by her most interested in the result to one of 
Mr. Smedley's sisters, is subjoined : — 

" Sir C. Bell was here above an hour ; and it 
was consoling to find that he did not suggest the 
smallest alteration of any kind in Dr. Webster's 
treatment. He told me that he was always ready 
to come to me, but that he could assure me he 
should not be really wanted ; — that he agreed in 
Dr. Webster's views of tlie case, past, present, and 
to come, and highly approved of his method of 
treating it ;— that we ' could not be in better hands.* 
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To myself his tone was that of a tender friend : he 
said not a word upon which hope could he built^ 
but he spoke much of the comforts and consola- 
tions upon which I might dwell. He told me he 
had seen many such cases, but never any one in 
which the severity of the disease was so subdued 
by a well-regulated mind ; so disarmed by a sweet 
and patient temper ; and so refreshed by literary 
habits and intellectual pleasures." 

Not many weeks after Sir Charles Bell's visit, 
Mr. Smedley, who left his bed-room daily for a 
shorter and shorter period, was confined to it alto- 
gether. He then made it his particular request to 
his wife, that no person might approach him ex- 
cepting herself, the unweariedly kind and attentive 
servant who assisted her, and his medical attendant. 
His release was more distant than he at this time 
probably supposed ; yet during the four or five re- 
maining weeks of his life (though he saw his son 
occasionally) he never expressed a wish for the 
presence of any one of his relations, or even of his 
other children, and he abstained^ almost invariably, 
from mentioning their very names. His motives 
cannot be certainly known, since he never told 
them ; but his conduct was too systematic to be the 
result of accident ; and probably originated, partly 
in a desire to avoid disturbing the composure of 
his own mind, at a time when debility might lessen 
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his power of aelf-couiinand, aud partly in a wish 
to spare those so dear to him the pain of witnessing 
his distressing state, and to leave their recollections 
of him free from gloom or bitterness. When 
drawn out of the sitting-room for the last time, he 
turned round as he passed the threshold, and look* 
ing at his children and sisters, gently but earnestly 
said, " God bless you all." He probably intended 
this as his farewell to those who, excepting one, 
were deai-est to him in the world. That one con- 
tinued his constant companion by day and night 
For some few days after taking entirely to his 
room, he occasionally left his bed, and would dictate 
letters, reviews, and other compositions, with his 
usual clearness, elegance, and facility ; but these 
exertions soon became too great, and the conduct 
of the flncyclopsedia Metropolitana, and the ma^ 
nagement of his correspondence, fell entirely on 
Mrs. Smedley. 

This was a serious addition to the already heavy 
weight of her occupations and cares ; but it was, 
in some degree, lightened by the consideration and 
kindness which she experienced from Mr. Baldwin, 
the editor of the Encyclopaedia. She had the satis- 
faction of several most consolatory conversations 
with her husband ; she wrote down his directions on 
matters of business ; she copied, from his dictation, 
the inscriptions which he wished to be inserted 
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in several copies of his lately completed History of 
France, intended for those to whom these marks 
of his affection would be, as he well knew, most 
valuable ; and she took a list of the relatives and 
friends to whom he wished that memorials of his 
regard should be given. At length his fine mind, 
which had so long and so wonderfully escaped, be- 
came affected. For some weeks before his release, 
attacks of violent delirium alternated with periods 
of extreme exhaustion ; and on the 29th June, 
1836, he breathed his last, without a struggle or a 
pang. His wishes were fulfilled, for he expired 
with his wife's hand in his, her name was on his 
lips, her countenance the last object on which his 
eyes rested. His last words (expressed slowly 
and with difl&culty) were these — " Be — always — 
thankful." 

In his escritoire the following paper was founds 
addressed to his wife, and written about two or three 
years before his death : — 

" During the long period of preparation which 
God has vouchsafed to me, I have learned to con* 
template death, not indeed without awe, but, hap- 
pily, without terror. My sins are innumerable ; 
and the notion of what is called a triumphant de- 
parture is utterly incomprehensible to me ; yet I 
can approach my Maker in humble reliance upon 
His infinite mercy, and upon the mysterious scheme 

u2 
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of atonement which He ha8 provided through 
Christ. 

'' I look hack upon my past life as a series of 
great and most undeserved blessings. I have been 
blessed with excellent parents, who made numerous 
lacrifices for my welfare; with active, attached, 
and unwearied friends and benefactors ; with in- 
dulgent and affectionate kindred. I have been 
immeasurably blessed in my wife and children. 
Herein, indeed, is the bitterness of death. Yet 
even these tears can be wiped away. This Paper 
will not meet the eyes most dear to me, till my own 
are closed. Let it bear assurance, that my latest 
thoughts, while on earth, were fixed on Her ; that 
my best hopes of Heaven are connected with a 
behef, that God approves the ties which have 
bound us together, and that so far from dissevering 
them^ He will confirm their eternal re-union. 

" Edward Smedley." 

Mr. Smedley died in the 48th year of his age, 
and a post tnortem examination of the head fully 
justified the view which had been taken of his case. 
He was interred at Dulwich, in a manner suited 
to his expressed wishes, the funeral service being 
performed by his beloved and faithfid friend, the 
Rev. G. T. Andrewes. 

To every one but the sincere Christian, the last 
years of this good man's life present a melancholy 
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spectacle. There is much indeed to interest in the 
long triumph of mind over body ; of spirit over 
matter; and much to admire in the alleviating 
influences of a placid temper, literary tastes, and 
warm affections. But there is nothing cheering 
in all this. Mind was, at length, overcome by its 
baser companion ; matter did conquer spirit ; and 
the grave has closed over gentleness, talents, and 
kindness. 
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Where is the Spirit now ! th' immortal flame 
Which glow'd beneath yon cold and lifeless frame ? 
Where now that lofty and aspiring mind. 
Lord of itself, and friend of all its kind ! 
Mute are the lips which seem'd on life to dwell, 
As if not yet content with doing well ; 
Which lingered on their utterance but to pour 
To Friendship's ear one gentle accent more. 
Rent^ too, are now those heartstrings which alone 
Throbb*d for our suffering, mindless of their own ;. 
Told not approaching Death, lest we should weep. 

And when they ceased to beat, but seem*d to sleep.** 

* m * * * 

How idle all her sophists would supply, 
It is not reason teaches how to die ! 
No ! 'tis the portion of a mightier plan. 
Eternal Faith ! without thee what were man !" 

Prescience, 
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(Prayer referred to in page 49). 



O GrOD, Father of Mercies, pardon my sins, and grant 
the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit that I may avoid them 
in future. Look down with Thy choicest favour upon 
my dear wife and children. Grant to my dear wife, 
health, length of life, and tranquillity. Enable us to 
bring up all our children in Thy faith and fear. 
Prosper them with happiness ; and so guide them by 
Thy Holy Spirit, that they may do always things right- 
eous in Thy sight, and may finally be united with 
ourselves and all Thy Faithful in Thine Everlasting 
Kingdom, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Grant me, O God, a due sense of Thy mercies and 
loving-kindnesses to myself and to all mankind, espe- 
cially those which Thou hast vouchsafed to me in my 
own family — {here commemorate any particular recent 
blessings) — continue these to me undiminished. Re- 
gard with Thy pity all who are afflicted in mind^ body, 
or estate — (Jiere mention any particular svffereti) — 
giving them patience under their sufferings, and a 
happy issue out of all their afflictions. Relieve my 
infirmities, if such be Thy will ; if otherwise, teach me 
resignation to endure them without murmuring. Sanc- 
tify these and all other trials to the health of my soul ; 
confirm my faith ; strengthen my repentance ; and 
bring me with all those dear to me to Thyself, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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The following Poems have been arranged, as accurately 
as was possible, according to the dates of their compo- 
sition. A few juvenile ones are inserted as specimens 
of the Author's early facility in rhyme> and of the 
gradual development of his genius. "The Muse/' 
" The Far-oflf Land," " Reason," " Dreams in Youth," 
and " A Reason for loving One only," were published in 
1812, in the little volume entitled " A few Verses. 
Two other of the poems have appeared in '* The Casket ; 
and the lines on leaving Meopham in a note to " Re- 
ligio Clerici." 

The Fables were written for the amusement of the 
Author's children, but being frequently requested to 
give them to his friends, he had a few copies privately 
printed to save the trouble of transcription. 

The Poem entitled *' La Trappe " was not prepared 
for publication by Mr. Smedley ; and any intention he 
may have had of sending it to the press, was changed 
by the appearance of the Rev. Mr. Cunningham's " De 
Ranee." He supposed that he should be considered to 
have borrowed his subject from that gentleman's poem. 
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ON CHESS. 

[Written under twelve yean of age.J 

The wooden warriors now, in dread array. 
Stand to decide the fortunes of the day ; 
Each takes his post, nor waits the trumpet's sound. 
Whilst all his bold adherents march around. 
Behold, they now advance — A little band 
Collected from the Commons of each land. 
Called by the combatants, the Pawns first move, 
And fight, their country's bravery to prove. 
The Ethiop Queen, with coronet adorn'd. 
Whom as a woman Europe's sons had scorn'd, 
With slow majestic pace and tow'ring height 
Advancing dares the boldest foes in fight. 
Soon an ambitious Pawn of little fame 
Attempts by greater acts to gain a greater name ; 
Th' advent'rous warrior feels the effects of pride, 
And falls a headless body by her side. 
A Bishop next the unequal contest tries. 
But vanquished by superior strength he flies ; 
Swift as the lightning's flash her sword she rears, 
And as she strikes, the boldest chieftain fears. 
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Like Henry's Queen her country she defends, 

Whilst he looks on, she succours all her friends ; 

Her coward lord beholds the battle rage, 

Nor dares with any combatant engage. 

Victory who long with dubious wings had flown 

O'er either party, now prepares to crown 

The blacks with conquest well deserved — when fate. 

Whose fix'd decrees all mortals must await. 

Ordained the carnage of the day to end. 

And that the jarring chiefs no longer should contend. 

For now a Knight with martial glory fired. 

Beyond the rest with love of fame inspired, 

Rush'd on and cried : '' This arm shall make the way 

" Through yon black body and their firm array ; 

" Be bold — This spear shall break their martial pow'r 

•* Strong as they seem — embattled as a tow'r." 

This said, he rushes where the warriors rage. 

But with the Queen alone he wishes to engage. 

With eagerness he hurls his winged spear 

At her firm breast, and hurls, alas ! too near ; 

Pierced to the heart, the regal warrior falls, 

Whilst with these taunts her dying soul he calls : 

" Where now th* imperious vaunt, the daring boast 

" Of Europe conquering and of AMc lost ?" 

He spake, and toss d the gory head on high. 

The Ethiops hear — they tremble and they fly, 

And many a Knight, and many a Warrior bled. 

By Europe's chieftains numbered with the dead. 
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Hii/nuHtier, February 22md, 1801. 

To Miss R . 

[1801.— Aged 12.] 

If you, my dear Fanny^ can giVe up awhile 
The pleasure of passing over hedge, ditch, and stile. 
Can relinquish the swains, the green meadows and fields. 
And all the delights that fair Dulwich now yields, 
1*11 send you a stranger to pay you a visit, 
'Tis an oddity sure, but I beg you won't quiz it; 
'Tis a female from Jove and Mnemosyne sprung. 
Though it never has spoke, yet it often has sung ; 
Though it lives in high life, yet the truth must be told. 
For the Fashion at present, 'tis rather too old ; 
She goes to St. James's three times in a year. 
And rarely is seen at the play to appear : 
This honour on Dulwich she now has bestow'd. 
Being much indisposed with the last birth-day ode ; 
Above ev'ry other her presence you'll chuse ; 
To keep you no longer in doubt, 'tis a Muse. 

Under your soft protection she soon will recover. 
But, alas ! I'm afraid she'll desert her old lover : 
She's fickle, tell George, and her flights are uneven. 
For now she's on earth, and now soars up to Heaven. 
He must take care of Pegasus, else with one bound, 
He flies to Parnassus, you fall to the ground : 
Although she's inconstant, yet I feel no pain. 
For one time or other she'll see me again : 
But perhaps I shan't own her ; I've tried her enough. 
And find her compos'd of such feminine stuff; 
Loquacious, &c., and such a sad medley. 
That I'll talk no more of her — From yours, 

Edward Smrdley. 
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Horace (Book iii. Ode 13.) Paraphrased. 

[1803.— Aged 14.] 

Where round the smooth Bandusia*s glassy pride 
Eternal verdure decks the streamlet's side, 
Ere on thy waves the frolic sunbeams play. 
Ere the pale morning ripens into day, 
Thy much-loved poet's hand shall deck the shrine. 
Cull the gay wreath, and pour the generous wine ; 
Then shall thy bloodstained waters as they flow. 
Proclaim the grateful gift my flocks bestow. 
Safe from the raging dogstar's torrid ray. 
To thee the shepherd plods his weary way : 
The babbling rill, the grove's o'er- arching gloom. 
The flowers that on thy bank perpetual bloom. 
The nodding beech that crowns the rising glade. 
And round thy margin spreads a pleasing shade. 
For these, whene'er the sun forbids their toil. 
The wearied heifers quit the furrow'd soil ; 
There on thy grassy couch reclines the swain, 
And softly pours to thee his jocund strain. 
Nor yet shall Flaccus quit thy gentle stream. 
Where fav'ring zephyrs cool the noontide beam ; 
But where from yonder rock thy waters flow. 
And gently murmur through the vale below. 
For thee, fair rill, a tender oak shall spread 
Its shadowy branches o'er the mountain head ; 
For thee shall Flaccus build the lofty rhyme, 
And teach thy name to live for endless time. 
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Imitation of Horace. (Book iii. Ode 28.) 

[March 2lBt, 1804.— Aged 15.] 

Boy, the dewy goblet steep. 

Bid the vines in silver weep. 

While the sun's meridian beam 

Darts in fire along the stream. 

Lydia, bring the flow'ry braid, 

Lydia, haste, my temples shade ; 

Then while I the groves among 

Pour the dulcet '' soul of song,^ 

Neptune, thou my voice inspire, 

'Tis to thee I sweep the lyre. 

Strike, O strike the breathing shell. 

And let the chords to rapture swell ; 

Tell where 'neath the azure wave 

Each green-hair'd nymph delights to lave ; 

Tell where Dian*s virgin sway 

The mountain deities obey ; 

Where^ while unnumbered altars blaze. 

The varied hymns resound her praise. 

Lydia, now in softer measures 

Tell of Love's delusive pleasures, 

While the goddess from afar 

Yokes with swans her magic car. 

Hold — ^fair Cynthia ends the day. 

We 11 pour the last, the sweetest lay ; 

Then, as through the gloom of night 

She gently gleams her silver light. 

Her course the goddess will prolong. 

And listen to the grateful song. 
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Verses addressed to a Lady on the Anniversary 

OF HER Wedding-day. 

[September 9th, 1805.] 

Yes ! on the passing wing of time 

Swift fly the hours of life ! 
Three years have bloom'd their little prime. 

Since Kate became a wife. 

A wife ! and can the poet's lay 

So tame a theme inspire ? 
Love, cherish, honour, and obey. 

Suit not a freeborn lyre. 

No room is here for oaths and sighs. 
Flames, darts, or simpering Cupid ! 

Though courtship charms the poet's eyes, 
Still wedlock's mighty stupid. 

But yet with something for a Rib 

Heaven has in mercy bless'd us. 
Old Homer, who 's not us'd to fib, 

Talks of a marriage cestus. 

Here are enough of Loves and Graces, 

Here sweets which ne'er run out. 
Hymen has done with making faces. 

And Venus cannot pout. 

And if, with this, propitious fate 

Should gird our fair ones soon. 
Each wife may prove a second Kate, 

Each month a honey-moon. 
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EUCLIDIA S PROPHECY. 

[1805.] 

Pent in my study, and compelVd to pore 

On the dull page of Mathematic lore, 

Add equals up to equals, wholes are equal. 

And prove the following is the anterior's sequel, 

With such like pretty jests of simpering knowledge 

Which qualify the blockhead for his College, 

Scattered around, in wild disorder lay 

The Theban lyre, the Doric reed of Gray, 

And many an ancient, many a modern lay. 

Still Fancy's golden forms, as round they flit. 

Point to forbidden stores of banish'd wit. 

What time the wandering eyes' dull orbs would stray 

From Learning's path to trace the Muse's way. 

Nor luU'd in dews of Geometric sleep. 

With A, B, C, their drowsy orgies keep. 

Wide pour'd the rain, and Sol beneath the shower, 

On his mould candle clapp'd th' extinguisher. 

Crack'd every pannel, creak'd each echoing door. 

And myriad noses twang the choral snore. 

Aloft, the Queen of Mathematic pride 

On " Cocker's Art of Numbers" rode astride. 

Around her throne in solemn silence wait 

Trapeziums,' fittest Ministers of State, 

Who bound the laws and statutes, who alone 

No settled laws observe, no statutes own. 

1 
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In mystic mazes many a Rhomboid Gnome, 
And Sylphid Circle flits around the room. 
See Dulness, Poet Laureate> next advance 
In shape of Triangle, just taught to dance. 
While simpering Points together, two by two, 
Peers with no parts, in solemn order go ; 
Last came a motley band who own no sire^ 
Oblongs, and Uhombi> and Rectangles dire. 
Their places ranged, the Goddess thus began. 
And slow around the drowsy murmurs ran. 

** Ungrateful wretch ! and can thy wav'ring will 
Desert Parallelogrammic skill, 
Quit gentle Dulness' scientific maze. 

And round my kindred ivy twine the bays ? 

♦ ♦ * * * 

And didst thou then, base wretch, defy my pow'r. 
And haunt the banish'd Muse's widow'd bow'r ? 
Enough^ — where rising 'neath Bceotian fogs^ 
Dull Camus slumbers o'er her native bogs. 
For thee no opening Problems bud — for thee 
Blush not the fruits of Trigonometry !" 



THE RING. 

[1806.] 

When parting day has sunk afar. 
And softly gleams the western star, 
The fairies with their pigmy queen 
Keep revels on the moonlight green 
And nightly trace, as poets sing, 
The mazes of their wanton Ring. 
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Their feast no savage rite profanes. 
No blood their acorn goblet stains ; 
And should the shepherd chance to view 
Their traces on the morning dew, 
He hastes his fellow swains to bring, 
And hail the elfin's mystic Ring. 

Nor yet with rustic joy alone 
Do ruder minds this influence own ; 
While mid the lists the eager knight 
In toumay dares the mimic fight. 
He reigns the victor of the day 
Who bears the dubious Bing away. 

The posied Ring that binds the heart 
In rustic verse "till death shall part/' 
The elfin Ring of gramarye. 
The Ring, the prize of chivalry. 
Lost in oblivion's gloomy shade. 
Had sunk without the poet's aid. 

Still breathes each tale tradition told, 
Still lives in verse each Ring of old ; 
And might an humbler poet claim 
His place among the lists of fame^ 
The Ring, the votive Ring should be 
A monument, sweet maid, for thee. 



I 2 
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Links addressed to his Mother, August 2l8t, 1807, 

ON HER Birthday. 

[1807.] 

When rapt in Fancy's golden dreams. 
Dreams which fantastic youth inspires. 

How dull the glittering prospect seems. 
Unless affection lends her fires : 

Dissolved the bright creation melts away. 
The faerie visions fade, the scenes of joy decay ! 

Far from the proud and wealthy dome 

To humbler scenes the Muses fly. 
They love the sheltering bowers of home, 

The bosom of tranquillity. 
Hail the mild majesty of private life. 
And turn to thee, the mother, friend, and wife. 

While from ambition's path their votary steals, 

A gentler power he feels ; 
He seeks the cheerful hearth's domestic flame. 

And turns from deeds of fame. 
Not Passion's rapid blaze to prove, 
But where esteem may wake his soul to Love ! 

And should the favouring hand of Heaven 

Those joys he asks prepare ; 
Should e'en his dearest hope be given, 

Then, hear his only pray'r ! 
Revived, still kindred virtues may he see, 
And find in her he loves, all that he views in thee. 
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Fragment of a Projected Poem — the Subject an 
Allegory of the Golden Age. 

[1809.] 

Of that blest season, and those golden days 
Which shone on man at the first birth of Time, 

To chant in later strains the Muse essays ; 
And tell the simple pleasures of that clime 
Where Nature wanton d in her youthful prime. 

E'en now, while Time on dull and leaden wings 
Drives his slow flight, I meditate the rhyme 

From the faint echoes which tradition brings 
Of peace, and joy, and love ; how dear to him who sings ! 

For who is he that in these latter hours 
Casts on our earthly scene his musing eye. 

And would not gladly seek th' ideal bowers. 
The faerie gardens of man's infancy. 
And turn him from this sad and murky sky f 

Still may I linger o'er the fabled tale 
Which soothes my bosom to tranquillity ; 

Enough of real grief will still assail. 
Enough the legion'd fiends of woe e'en then prevail. 

Look to the onward wilderness of life. 

Which bears no landmark but a drear old age ; 

No waters but the troubled stream of strife 
To cheer us on our weary pilgrimage. 
And Passion's fev rish calenture assuage. 

Ah ! who can look on this and bless the day 
Which bade him in these scenes of woe engage ! 

No, rather let him early steal away, 
And stop his course, ere yet he falls misfortune's prey. 
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And yet there are some thinly-scatter'd flowers. 
Which bud and blossom in this tainted air ; 

Nurs'd by the milder gales and softer showers, 
The violet rears her maiden honours there. 
Far from the haunts to which rude steps repair. 

Sweet flower ! I love thy modest secrecy. 
And ever in my garland thee will bear ; 

Still unregarded by the idler lie. 
But still thy charms reveal to one adoring eye. 

Oh ! let me find thy rich and purfled flower 
There where thou liest, in some sequestered vale ; 

And I will shield thee from the wintry hour. 
And bear thee to my garden's quiet pale. 
And hide thy buds where no rude storms assail : 

Then round the moss-grown stone I'll bid thee twine. 
Teach thee, at nightfall clos'd, the sun to hail. 

And watch thy silent growth with careful eyne : 
Oh ! come to me, sweet flower, and let me call thee 
mine. 

This earth had seen a single year (though years 
There can be none, when a perpetual spring 

Wantoning o'er all the gifts of Heav'n appears) 
But Time had trod one measure of his ring. 
And pluck'd a single feather from his wing. 

Unmark'd his progress by man's simple race. 
Who little knew the change our seasons bring. 

Where ev'ry moment varies Nature's face. 
And tears some beauty thence, or adds another grace. 
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Ah ! what was man ! and how shall they who see 

What man is now his former state display ! 
How shall this spirit, long fainting to be free, 
Burst from its mortal bonds, and force its way 
Back to the rising of that earliest day : 
And tell how first (as fabled legend shows) 
From midmost earth sprang forth the breathing clay. 
Or while the forest felt a mother's throes. 
Forth from the rifted oak the monarch man arose ! 

E'en now the gentle n}rmphs who lurk unseen 

In tangled woods, and couch beneath the shade, 
(Whom bards of other days have view'd between 
The haunted bowers, what time their footsteps 

stray'd 
Through the lone empire of the Dryad maid). 
Perhaps e'en now, fit offspring of that race. 

They wander where their fathers' bones are laid : 
Tell me, ye gentle nymphs, and I will place 
The fresh-cuU'd rose where'er your hallow'd steps I 
trace. 

Tell me, how burst he forth ? and how uprcar'd 
His giant limbs, and wonder'd at his frame ? 

How, when his voice each living creature heard. 
Low cow'ring to its future lord it came. 
And bent in homage, and receiv'd its name ? 

Tell me, how first his mystic birth began. 

And touch my lips with that live-kindled flame 

Which taught the wond'rous one such works to scan, 
The sightless bard who sang how Heav'n was lost to 
man. 
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Where do ye linger ? though in silent shades 

Musing I pass the solitary day, 
And ever woo your influence, gentle maids, 

Ye listen not to me!— or do ye stray 

By southern streams and woodlands far away. 
And shun this cold and dreary mountain grove ? 

Oh ! that to them my weary steps might stray. 
And seek your haunts, if by those streams you rove. 
The streams that murmur joy, the woods that echo love. 

Ah ! hallow' d names, ye bear me back to those 
Who know no sounds but peace, and love, and 

joy- 
Now the first birthday of the world arose. 

And Nature seem'd her richest arts t'employ. 

Not as to us with sparing hand and coy : 

Earth breathed a purer incense than before. 

And lovelier azure dyed the cloudless sky ; 

Each flow r blush'd deeper, and expanded more. 

Each living throat attun d seem'd sweeter sounds to 

pour. 

From everything which breathed that mom was giv'n 
Th' instinctive worship of the silent heart, 

The willing sacrifice most lov'd by Heav'n ; 
They bless'd the unknown Spirit by whose great art 
They mid his creatures bore such noble part ; 

They bless'd him Author sole of all that fair 
And all that good he deign'd to them impart ; 

Creation seem'd such holy act to share. 
This universal frame to pour one common pray'r. 
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Then to their daily toil they bent, if toil 

There can be, where spontaneous harvests wave 

Th' unbidden produce of the teeming soil. 
And in the open plain or shadowy cave 
Man freely cuU'd what Nature largely gave. 

The blushing fruits hung rich from ev'ry spray, 
And Heav*ns own dews supplied the crystal wave ; 

Their only toil to gather for the day. 
And in the mountain-spring their noontide thirst allay. 

How varied are the pleasures which employ 

In sportive innocence their sunshine hours ! 
Varied in all, in all the source of joy. 

With careful hand amid their tufted bowers. 
Part twined the wreath of many-colour'd flowers, 
And pruned the wanton scions, and upbound 
The laded stem wliich droop'd overcharged with 
showers. 

» * * * ♦ 

* * * * ♦ 

Part o'er the rocky steeps and mountain chain 

Bounding their happy vale which laugh'd below, 
Wander alone, and o'er the far-off plain. 

And lands unknown, and seas that nameless flow. 
Their unfix'd sight in doubt and wonder throw. 
Dim rose the shadowy visions, as they gazed^ 

Of other times, and days they ne'er must know ; 
Strange were the forms their self-taught fancies raised. 
Fear mingled with their dreams, and e'en their hope 
amazed. 
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Part in a lighter mood with jocund dance. 
And sportive revelry, and voice of song. 
Mingling their steps, to the soft pipe advance. 
Taught by the measured strain — each leads along 
His chosen fair one from the maiden throng ; 
Theirs was the mirth of innocence, the smile 

Which wreathes the cheek that never blush'd for 
wrong, 
Affection's chastest glow which knows no guile. 
The mingling glance of Love which no base thoughts 
defile. 

4( ♦ ♦ « * ♦ 

Some, where the murm'ring waters gently well. 
In seeming listlessness their limbs reclin'd. 

And as the tide of thought or rose or fell 
Pour'd the free current of unlabouringmind. 
Flowing in various streams and not confin'd. 

For now of lighter things they mus'd, and now 
Watch'd the fleet cloud, or listen'd to the wind. 

Then started from their dream with sudden glow. 
Full thought and fancies high, unknowing where they 
flow. 

Such in these after ages, when th' alloy 

Of earth had mingled with their purer mould. 

Yet faird its living essence to destroy. 

Such would have Poets been — as he of old 
Who the dread secrets of Creation told, 

Or he who earlier still his song began. 

Who dared the passions in their cell unfold. 

Through all the varied scenes of Nature ran 
Explored the secret mind and op'd the heart of man. 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 

Where are the Muses now ? they do not tread 

The forked hill, or linger by that spring 
Where first the plumed horse uprear'd his head, 
Paw'd the dry rock, and shook his heavenward wing : 
Nor in Aonia do the sisters sing. 
And pour to listening groves their melody. 

No loftier hand awakes the trembling string ; 
No frantic Priestess waves the thyrse on high. 
Mute is each echoing vale, each haunted stream is dry. 

Fall'n is the sun of Greece, the sun whose beam 
Shot forth destruction from its noontide height ; 

And with it too is falVn the milder gleam 

Of that sweet morning star, whose silv'ry light 
Pierced the rude darkness of barbaric night. 

The spoiler's hand has withered all the bloom 
Which wanton'd in their gardens of delight ; 

The Master s living forms are lost in gloom, 
The hand which struck the lyre is mouldering in the 
tomb ! 

Ah ! who again could teach thy voice to sing ! — 
The Attic warbler pour'd her notes awhile 

Secure beneath the Eagle's shadowy wing ; 

Mid Bome*s proud towers, and many a costly pile. 
The banish'd Muses seem'd again to smile ; 

And oft they wander'd by the Sabine fold. 
Or nightly tum*d them to that secret hill 

Where Maro of the fierce Rutulian told. 
And sweird Alecto's trump, and sang the wars of old. 
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Where were ye then when o'er the walls of Rome 
Rush'd the fierce billows of the Northern war ? 

Alas ! ye sank amid the common doom^ 
And dragged before the Gothic victor's car 
Your fender limbs were scath'd with many a scar. 

Ah ! let me mourn ye ! Ye who early play'd 
In the full radiance of Heav*n*s sweetest star; 

Ah ! let me mourn ye ! I who 'neath the shade 
Of these dim times am cast^ in cold obstruction laid. 

How weary, stale, and profitless is now 

The reasoned march of Nature ! while the bond 

Of senseless matter wreathes her drooping brow. 
The whirling Earth spins in a drowsy round 
On its fix'd axle — never to be found, 

Always intruding. Gravity's dull law 

With leaden sceptre rules Creation's bound. 

Fled are the golden dreams the Poet saw. 
Torn is the sportive veil which Fancy lov^d to draw. 

Oh ! for that mighty conclave on the brow 
Of stormy Ida, where amid the crowd 

Of lesser deities, Jove hurl'd below 

His bolt of vengeance, and in thunders loud 
Spoke the dread anger of offended God. 

And she * * * the laughter- loving Queen, 
Whose glance could calm the terrors of his nod ! 

And he, the dimpled youth of lovely mien, 
^Vho pour'd the nectar'd draught, and ever smiled be- 
tween. 
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Then Hesper nightly from his dewy star 

Flung silver radiance, and in silent state 
The Lord of morning hamess'd to his car 
The steeds that breath'd of Ocean, at Heay'n*s gatc> 
* * * * the HouTs in guardiance wait. 
The lightly cinctur d Hours, who danced before 

His eastern chariot, ever as he sate 
Scatt'ring &esh roses to the laughing ground, 
And hymning songs of joy and notes of heavenly sound. 

Scarce bloom'd the flow'r which did not then enshrine 
Some living form within its petal'd shade. 

The mystic cipher, or the blood-red line. 
Told of the warrior's phrenzy, or betray'd 
The gentle sorrows of the love- sick maid. 

With sad remembrance of his fruitless joy, 
Then pale Narcissus bow'd his drooping head, 

And he, Apollo's lov'd and lovely boy — 
Ah ! how could ruthless chance so fair a form destroy ? 

Then ev'ry gale which kiss d the trembling reed 
SwelVd the fond murmurs of enamour'd Pan, 

Wafting those vows which on the sportive mead 
He pour'd, when first his infant love began. 
Ere from his rough embrace the wood-nymph ran. 

Or if more lowly sigh'd the mourning wind 
It told the sorrows of that hapless man. 

Who woo'd its breath so often —ah ! too blind. 
He saw not her who hirk'd the hazel boughs behind. 
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THE MUSE. 



[1811. From "A Few Verees*.'' ] 



Small his reward for long and weary pain, 
Save what himself can on himself bestow. 

And Uttle guerdon is the Poet's gain : 

Few are the kindred breasts which seem to know 
The holy raptures of the soul's fiiU glow. 

The freezing breath of cold and languid praise 
Nips in their birth the fairest flowers that blow : 

Vain task those plants to rear in wintry days. 
Which scarce their buds unfold beneath Spring's 
warmest rays. 

For gentle and retiring is the Muse, 
Unfit the thorny path of hfe to tread ; 

Nurs'd in the wanton sun and Heav'n's own dews, 
How shall she lift her sad and drooping head 
Where the dim fogs of earth's chill desert spread.' 

The silent plaudit of one willing smile. 
Which from Affection's anxious lip is shed. 

The eye which chastens yet approves the while, — 
These seeks the timid Muse, and these her course be- 
guile. 
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Such, dear inspirer of my early rhyme. 

Such was the kindling praise I drew from thee : 
Oft pass'd th* uncounted day in mingled chime 

Of flowing undivided colloquy. 

On all the lore of either poesy ; 
While thou wouldst bid the Muse, who idly stray'd. 

And pour'd her matin warblings listlessly, 
Her scattered blossoms in one chaplet braid. 
And draw the violet forth from the dark poppy shade. 

Then what sweet hope would rush upon my sight ! 

What joyous visions my rapt sense illume ! 
Of everlasting fame, and promise bright 

OF those immortal flow'rs which love to bloom. 

Breathing rich odour round the Poet's tomb ! 
Oh ! may I from Death's still and shadowy wing 

Snatch half my being, and avoid the gloom 
Which o'er forgotten names Time hastes to fling ! 
Those not ignobly die, who not ignobly sing ! 
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THE FAR-OFF LAND. 



erit qu8B, si propius stes, 
Te capiet magis ; et quasdam, si longius abstes. 



The rock, and wood, and field, and stream. 
Are flickering 'neath the sunny beam ; 
Above me is the heav'n of blue, 
Beneath, the boundless occan*s hue ; 
0*er sea, and shore, and moss, and steep, 
The pleasure- wafting breezes sweep ; 
And onward nothing meets the eye. 
Save yonder gallant argosy, 
Stretching, scarce seen, its lingering way 
Beyond the forkings of the bay. 

How lovely all ! how passing fair ! 
Safely the travell'd man might swear 
That nought his wandering eyes had seen 
So mild, so tranquil, so serene. 
And yet, with fond and eager view, 
I turn, and other course pursue ; 
Catching, beyond the sea-girt strand, 
Dark glimmerings of a distant land. 
Mountains which fancy scarce can shape. 
Bold rock, and far projecting cape, 
And earth so mingled with the sky. 
'Twere hard to tell the boundary. 
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I know not if that far-off land 
Be some accursed and desert strand^ 
Where o'er the mountain's summit bleak 
No sounds but of the tempest speak> 
And the wild ocean's raving tide 
Lashes its never trodden side ; 
Perhaps that country of the storm 
Ne'er view'd the port of human form ; 
Perhaps it lies unsought, unknown. 
Some burmng or some frozen zone : 
Yet *mid the soft and tranquil scene 
Of sea, and sky, and forest green, 
I reck not these, but inly sigh 
That unacquainted coast to try. 

Oh ! if some cherish*d hopes destroy 
The tenor of thy present joy. 
And bid thee with inquiring view 
The onward vale of life pursue. 
Where on the shadowy distance move 
Fair undistinguished forms of love. 
And round the dim horizon press 
Imagined shapes of happiness ; 
Yet, stay awhile ! thine eye has stray'd 
To scenes which, view'd more closely, fade ; 
Take what thy pow'r may now command. 
All onward is — the far-off land ! 



K 
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REASON. 

[1811.] 



Le raisonner tristement s'accredite ; 

Ou court, helas ! apr^s la ydritd : 
Ah I eroyez moi, Terreur a son merite. 



I do not woo thy power, dread Qucen^ 
Stem mistress of the fro^vning mien ; 
With busy step, and onward eye. 
To those who bow before thee, fly ; 
Nor let thy chilling influence bind 
The high and uncontrolled mind. 
Haste thee to those who love to trace 
Mechanic laws for Time and Space, 
And prove that undiscovered force 
Which guides the wandering planet's course 
O turn to those ; but leave to me 
Unfetter'd Nature, wild and free. 
High on her universal throne. 
Distinctly seen, but dimly known. 

Leave mo those dreams which they of old. 
The wise of other days have told. 
Pouring through all Creation's range 
Mysterious form, and being strange. 
Oh ! do not say yon glorious Sun 
By Gravity's dull law can run; 
Or think a cold and lifeless ball 
Sheds heat, and light, and life o'er all. 
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Saw ye the downward wheels of night 
Fly fast before the dawning light ? 
At first what silv'ry gleam it throws ; 
It blushes now — and now it glows — 
It rises higher — His brighter still — 
It tops yon golden-skirted hill — 
And now it flings a certain ray — 
It is, it is the Lord of Day ! 
How soon the gentle herald star 
Grows pale before his gorgeous car. 
And bears to climes still veiVd in night 
Glad tidings of approaching light ! 
How quickly o'er Heav'n's azure zone 
The fiery-harness'd steeds have flown ; 
And brooding o'er the twilight pale. 
Snuff freshness from the ocean gale ! 

So deem'd the Sage, till falling night 
Pour'd other wonders on his sight : 
Each star whose lustre o'er him play'd, 
Once lived, some Hero, or some Maid ; 
Each beam of midnight's silv'ry throng 
Was hallow'd by the Poet's song; 
Here bright with borrow'd gems was seen 
The chaplet of the Grnossian Queen ; 
Here wept the sister stars, and here 
Orion poised his glittering spear. 
To the worn seaman's sleepless eye 
The Twins auspicious light supply ; 
And oft he thought his bark secure, 
Steer'd by the guiding Cynosure. 

k2 
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Or when the swart and fiery North 
Pour d all his legion'd meteors fortli, 
And o'er the ruddy face of heaven 
Flash'd the dread brand of midnight levin ; 
His wondVing eye imagined then 
Embattled shapes of armed men^ 
And saw in wild confusion hurVd 
The warriors of another world ! 

Breathed there a gale of softer mood ? 
'Twas Zephyr who his Flora woo'd. 
Did clouds the darkened sky deform ? 
Jove wing'd the bolt, and urged the storm. 
Untutored in Refraction's law. 
The many-colour d bow he saw, 
And deem'd that Iris o'er the skies 
Traced with light hand her fleeting dyes ! 

How changed the scene ! with piercing gleam 

Truth flings her scientific beam : 

Sent is the veil ! and light unbless'd 

To Nature's inmost shrine has press'd ! 

For us no Naiad wells her tide ; 

No wood-nymph decks the forest side : 

With backward steps the mighty Pan 

Has left his haunted groves to man ; 

Hush'd is the warning voice which broke 

In murmurs from Dodona's oak ; 

And 'neath the dark Cumsean cave 

To us no frantic Sibyls rave. 

Now Earth, by hidden influence bound, 

Spins ceaseless in its dizzy round ; 
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And orbs on lifeless orbs arise> 

To chase the immortals from the skies ! 

These are thy triumphs, mighty Queen ; 

Thine is this dull material scene I 

To Fancy's faery visions blind. 

Stern Season chains the fetter'd mind. 

And turns its energies alone 

To what is proved, and what is known !* 



DREAMS IN YOUTH 



[1811.] 



Vain is to me the low and mourning breeze, 
Which swells the requiem of departed day. 

Pouring sad music through the quivering trees ; 
Vain are the far-off sounds which die away. 
And round mine ear in lingering murmurs play. 

Chaste, tranquil eve ! thy sweet and solemn rest 
Alone could never wake the slumb'ring ray y 

Much nobler call, and far more high behest. 
Must fan the secret flame, and rouse the Heav'n-born 
guest ! 

« 

* The idea of this Poem was suggested hy Schiller's celebrated 
Ode, which a friend translated to the Author. 
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What shall I call thee ? thou, whose placid eye 
First on the cradle of my boyhood fell, 

And stamped my future doom in infancy ! 
Thou, who first shew'd me that aerial cell. 
Where, far from mortal view, the Muses dwell ! 

There, ever and anon, a wayward child, 
I tried to build the rhyme I loved so well ; 

With song the hours of idleness beguiled, 
Pour'd many an uncouth strain, and o'er its rudeness 
smiled. 

For much of tourneys, and of barons bold, 

Of spell- wrought feat, I knew, and mystic lore ; 

Of him who to th' accursed his being sold. 
And him, the matchless wizard, whom of yore 
To the foul fiend an earthly mother bore : 

Nor less could tell the wanderings of that knight. 
Who from the monster s fangs his leman tore ; 

Thrice sank the wondering day-star on their fight. 
And thrice the charmed flood restored his fallen might. 

Whence is thy secret power, sweet Poesy ; 

The hidden spell that binds my soul so strong ? 
Why, 'mid my sorrows, can I fly to thee. 

And, rapt in holy mysteries of song, 

Forget the cares which to dull earth belong ? 
It is not he, the bard of courtly ears, 

Nursed 'mid the busy hum and flaunting throng, 
That swells my hopes, and solaces my fears ; 
What though he raise my smile, he cannot soothe my 

tears. 
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The polished numbers of the grotto shade 
Touch no respondent string of grief or joy ; 

At other founts^ my weary course is stay'd^ 

Where, 'neath her moss-grown cell, the Naiad coy 
Wells forth the spring, unstain d by art's alloy : 

To other days the rhymes I love belong, 

(Those lofty rhymes may no rude hand destroy !) 

Where truth is twined the faery wreath among. 
Fierce wars and faithful loves, the moral and the song. 

Still, e'en in dawning manhood's riper age. 
These elder minstrels bid my bosom glow ; 

Oft will they lure me to their magic page, 
And viewless forms and airy fabrics show. 
And teach me shapes of other worlds to know ; 

And while I hear their inexpressive strain. 

Far fly the charm-bound fiends of earthly woe : 

• Ah ! ne'er may reason stretch her chilling reign. 
Unbind this *' silken tye," or break this *' silver chain !" 
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A Reason for loving One only. 

[1811.] 

He who loves entranced to gaze 
Upon midnight's sapphire blaze. 
Would he turn one star to see. 
Though that one might Hesper be? 
Yes, when in loneliness of night 
Quench'd is the blaze of sapphire light. 
When half-dropp*d foot, and poised tread. 
Speak doubt, and weariness, and dread ; 
If haply o'er the clouded sky 
One beam should for a moment fly, 
Should Hesper glimmer from afar. 
He then will bless that single star ! 

Ere the soft gales of Spring are near. 
We court the firstlings of the year; 
If, stealing 'neath the covert stone. 
The violet blooms, half hid, half shewn ; 
Or linnet from the leafless spray, 
Chant her solitary lay ; 
How dear that lone and maiden flower ! 
Within that single note what power ! 
But soon as wanton May hath shed 
Bich garlands from her wreathed head. 
When field, and vale, and grove diffuse 
Their mingling sweets, and varying hues. 
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And, wide as distant sight can range, 
Earth lives in universal change. 
And, far as sound can float along, 
Great Nature hymns her general song ; 
Where dwells the ear? where rests the eye ? — 
On all, on each, on earth, on sky ! 

Fled is Spring ? Is Summer fled ? 

Hath Autumn droop'dher vine- wreathed head ? 

Doth sullen storm, and north blast deep 

Proclaim sad Nature's wintry sleep ? 

Sweet virgin flower ! e*er Spring began. 

Her sultry course ere Summer ran, 

Ere Autumn's lingering step withdrew, 

I loved thy modest tint of blue. 

Where art thou now ? — ^Thy widow'd stem 

Hath shed its rich and piurple gem ; 

Where art thou ? Had I cull'^d thy pride. 

Ere Winter chill'd, or Summer dried. 

Thy morning hues, thy noon-day bloom. 

The fragrance of thy night perfume. 

Thy birth, thy progress, thy decline. 

Thy parting sweets, had all been mine ! 

Oh ! may I, ere the Summer day 
Of fair- faced Youth has pass'd away. 
And Age with scanty fingers shed 
His wintry tresses on my head ; 
Oh ! may I from the flaunting pride 
Of the deck'd garden turn aside. 
And in some far removed cell. 
Yet not a lonely being, dwell ! 
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There the sweet single star shall gleam 
The gentlest influence of its beam, 
And guide me with a steady light 
Through the dim mist of gathering night 
There, too> for me the maiden flower 
Shall spring, loved inmate of my bower, 
Grace me while living by its bloom. 
Nor droop till it entwines my tomb. 



To MY Sister Anna, with a Pair of Coral 

Bracelets. 

[1815.] 

Full fathom five, in some dark cave. 

These seeds of coral sprung. 
Where dead men's knells beneath the wave 

By Ocean Nymphs are sung. 
Perhaps their crimson buds have grown 
From some poor shipwreck'd seaman's bone. 

Yet will their rude and lowly birth 

This pleasing truth supply. 
In things of little seeming worth 

A hidden wealth may lie. 
E'en to slight toys like these, the heart 
Which gives, a value can impart. 
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Song Adapted to a Greek Air. 

[1815.] 

It is not in this frame 

Our spirits first were known ; 
They glow'd with holy flame 
Ere to this being thrown : 

They drank above 
The gales of Heaven ; 

And breathed of Love 
Ere life was given. 

As onward Time proceeds. 

How swift his footsteps fly ! 
Each moment nearer leads 
To immortality. 

He beckons where 
We cannot sever ; 

Our spirits there 
Must love for ever. 
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WINTER EVENING. 

[To his Wife, 1816.] 

You tell me that the hours will rise. 

When all our visions shall be faded ; 
And, sinking in life's western skies. 

The sunshine of our joy be shaded. 
Ah, no ! though tempered be the stream. 

Which pour*d from noontide's fervid ray. 
There lingers still a gentle beam. 

To brighten our declining day. 

You whisper that some few short years 

Will nip affection's cherished flower ; 
Dry from its buds love*s dewy tears. 

And shake its blossom from our bower. 
Ah, no ! whene'er our summer closes, 

Not all our garden's grace shall die ; 
The hand which sweeps away its roses 

Shall nurture snowdrops where they lie. 
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ON LEAVING MEOPHAM. 

[1816.] 

Swiftly, though silently, the foot of Time 
Falls on its path ; and ere it treads again 

Some few brief circles more, the happy clime, 
Our little Empire, and our Childhood's reign. 

May pass unheeded to another's hand. 

And stranger steps profane our Father's land. 

My infant thought, the wish which earliest grew. 

As if instinctive on my boyish heart. 
The dream my Youth, the hope my Manhood knew. 

Ah ! who from these without a tear can part ? 
Sadly I turn away my Kngering eyes. 
Before the enchanted land for ever flies. 

The boughs with golden-sprinkled apples bright. 
Fairer to us than those which Hesper bore — 

The bashful Clematis, whose virgin white 
Veil'd with its clustered hair our eastern door— 

The garden's prickly rampart, and behind. 

The cottage front with honeysuckles twined — 

The antique Yew trimm'd into quaint alcove, 
The churchyard Elm rows' venerable pride — 

The Poplar, giant of our humble grove. 

Sure landmark in our voyagings and guide — 

The gravell'd bank, where still I seem to lie, 

Bedew'd with morning dreams of Poesie — 
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Oh ! were ye mine! — but now another sways 
Who little reclcs your consecrated pale. 

Hears not sweet voices of departed days. 

Nor peoples with remember'd joys your vale. 

Oh ! were ye mine ! — but HE who best decides. 

Spreads all the World before, and only Eden hides. 



On his WIFE'S BIRTHDAY. 

[June 23rd, 1816.] 

As one who many a weary hour hath spanned 

A waste of seas unknown, 
When first some dim and distant speck of land 

Shadows its wat'ry zone. 
Feels that his eye, inebriate with delight. 
Could feed for ever on such blessed sight ; 

And finds in every headland, whose near cape 

Curbs the wild ocean foam. 
His busy fancy labouring to shape 

Strange likeness to his home ; 
Thinks all his care and wayfaring is o'er. 
And treads again the long-desired shore ; 
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By every stream, and vale, and mountain head. 

Roams with insatiate feet. 
Deeming each newer scene before him spread 

Than all the past more sweet ; 
Till as his gladness into toil overflows. 
He pants for some still spot which promises repose ; 

Then marks at last on the sequester*d shore 

Some calm and quiet bay. 
Where his tost vessel may securely moor. 

Till that commanded day 
When homeward she must bear her merchant worth, 
And voyage to the land which sent her forth ; — 

So, Mary, has my spirit, since it left 

The sphere which gave it birth. 
Wander d in pilgrimage, and home-bereft. 

Its fated course of earth, 
Erewhile across a desert sea, and then. 
Upon a pleasant coast, mid the gay haunts of men. 

There culVd I flowers, and thought that none more 
sweet 

Blossom'd in Eden's shade. 
Till as they wither d in my bosom's heat, 

I spum'd the mortal braid ; 
There dew'd my lips in Pleasure's sparkling rill. 
And lingered round the foot of Fame's poetic hill. 
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So life was wearing on, and my light vane 

Shifted with every gale. 
And haply I had put to sea again 

With unadvised sail. 
If thou, sweet guardian, hadst not shewn the bay, 
And steered me through the rocks, and piloted my 
way. 

It is a spot, in whose calm scenes we trace 

All memory scarce believed ; 
And think ourselves among that happy race 

Whom earth has ne*er received : 
Such where the spirit dwells ere fouFd with sin. 
Such as the good hereafter hope to win. 

There rest thee with me, till our tide of years 

Ebbs in eternity ! 
Then while our vessel for brief space careers 

The unfathomable sea. 
Oh ! may it find on the blest shores above 
Some haven like our own, of never-dying love. 
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Answer to the Question — ''Do You ever think 

OF Poetry now?" 

[October Ist, 1820. Printed in the Casket.] 

My harp in long repose has hung, 

And poppy wreaths are twining round it ; 
Hush'd are the tones which once it sung^ 

And chiird the hand which used to sound it. 
I little thought again to crown 

Its shattered frame with leaves of bay ; 
Yet ask'd by you, I take it down, 

And dash the gathered dust away. 

With faltering touch its cords I try. 

And to my slumb'ring measures turn : 
Hark, at your voice the strings reply, 

And with their former rapture bum. 
Still those remember d notes I hear. 

The prelude of Love's earliest vow. 
When first my bosom held thee dear — 

Dear then, but oh ! far dearer now ! 

One call alone o'er me has power. 

As Memnon's image own'd but one ; 
Silent until its bidden hour. 

Then vocal only to the sun. 
For when the god of glory woke. 

Fresh streams of inspiration flow'd ; 
Warm'd by his beams, the marble spoke. 

And with its wonted music glow'd. 
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[Printed in the Casket, 1820.] 

The branch is stooping to thine hand, and pleasant to 

behold. 
Yet gather not, although its fruit be streak'd with hues 

of gold : 
The cup is dancing to thy lip, and fragrant is the 

wine. 
Yet dash the untasted goblet down, though lusciously 

it shine. 

For bitter ashes lurk concealed beneath that golden 
skin ; 

And though its coat is smooth, there lies but rotten- 
ness within : 

The wings of pleasure tinge the bowl, and bid it over- 
flow. 

But drugg'd with poison are its lees, and Death is 
found below. 
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ON REVISITING 

[1820.] 
1. 



If by aflTection's altered tone 

The moments of our life were counted. 
How small a part of ours is flown 

Since last yon woody bank we mounted. 
The deeper shade, the loftier bough. 

All whisper, years have pass'd away ; 
And yet, as dear I hold Thee now, 

As if those Years were — Yesterday. 



2. 



The love which in my bosom glows 

Is like the wave beneath us lying ; 
No gust to break its bright repose. 

No cloud above its surface flying. 
Its deep, still, pure, sequestered tides 

From myriad secret springs arise ; 
And every path through which it glides 

A source of countless wealth supplies. 



L 2 
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FABLES OF MY GARDEN. 



WRITTEN FOR MY CHILDREN. 1821. 



Fable I. 



Sic pofiitSD quoniam suaves miscetis odores. 



1. 

I'll tell you why I love to blend 
The blushing red and sober green : 

'Tis that their mingled hues may lend 
A moral to my garden scene ; 

I wish to make my bed supply 

Food to the meditative eye. 

2. 

There breathes, for those who understand, 
A voice from ev'ry flow*r and tree. 

And in the works of Nature's hand 
Lies Nature's best philosophy ; 

For things invisible are known 

By what the visible have shown. 
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3. 

Yon path sequester d, cool, and shaded. 
Scarce chequer'd by the ray of noon ; 

Its sidelong turf by violets braided. 
Its carpet by the primrose strewn ; 

And all the buds which earliest fling 

Their fragrance to the breath of Spring : 

4. 

Embower'd within that leafy dome 

An image of my life I see ; 
The happy, hallow*d joys of home. 

In unobtrusive privacy ; 
The cloudless sun, whose tempered glow 
Bids sweets beneath my footsteps blow. 

5. 

The stream which floats along its side. 
With noiseless but incessant motion. 

Warns how my passing moments glide 
To swell Eternity's broad ocean ; 

How Time, though little mark*d, each day 

Steals on its course, and ebbs away. 

6. 

Each vigorous shoot recals to mind 

My wild, but not ungentle boy ; 
And in the petaVd cups I find 

My Mary's laughing eyes of joy ; 
The buds^ half opening to the day, 
An emblem of my babe display. 
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«. 



The bird, which on the boughs above 
Sits fondly nestling o'er its young ; 

The woodbine, whose embrace of love 
Around its hardier mate is flung ; 

Each object ininist*ring delight 

To eye or ear, of sound or sight ; 

8. 

From earth or sky, from gale or stream. 
Whatever of gather'd sweetness flows ; 

The sun, whose animating beam 
Full life on light itself bestows ; 

All image to my heart the one 

Who shines on it, Life, Light, and Sun. 

9. 

Come to my garden, then ! it yields 
Fruits brighter than Phceacian trees ; 

A treasure richer than the fields 
Of dragon-watch'd Hesperides : 

Not always does the bough of gold 

The prize of Happiness infold. 
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II. 



I. 



Within a country garden's pale, 
(A garden very much like ours,) 

I once, dear Mary, heard a tale, 

Such as you like, about two Flowers. 

God wills that lifeless tilings should give 

Lessons to teach us how to live. 

2. 

One tower'd above, pert, tall, and bold. 
Her livery gaudy, rich, and flaming. 

Her body green, her head of gold; — 
I'm sure you know her without naming : 

Salmon has planted fifty such ; 

That's fifty, to my taste, too much, 

3. 

High rose her stem, all pomp and pride, 
Bude and uncourteous was her bearing ; 

It seem*d as though the sun must hide 
His face before her clownish staring ; 

For as he roll'd from morn to night. 

Her eye undaunted, tracked his flight. 
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4. 

Beneath this overbearing shade 
A little gentle flower was creeping ; 

And though the sun above her play'd, 
Soft dews upon her leaves were weeping : 

Her timid blue was scarcely seen 

To peep above the tufts of green. 

5. 

You'll find her, in Spring's earliest dawn, 
Some coy^ sequestered bank inwreathing ; 

From rude and common eyes withdrawn. 
Rich fragrance all around her breathing : 

I always loved, your mother knows^ 

The Violet's modest, meek repose. 

6. 

" See/' cried the firsts as on the sun 
She fixed her broads obtrusive gazing ; 

'^ The eagle's eyes and mine are one ; 
" fVe only can endure this blazing; 

*' While you — contemptible and low — 

" Pshaw ! why should such in gardens grow ? 

7. 

" Hence to the fields !" — and as she spoke. 
With clouds the face of Heaven was shaded ; 

From the dark sky big rain-drops broke, 
And all the smiling landscape faded. 

The beam to which the Sunflower turn'd 

Was hid as it had never burn'd. 
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8. 

But brighter beam'd the Violet's crest. 

Beneath the tears which gemm'd it glowing; 
And choicer odours from its breast. 

Caught by th' enamoured gale, were flowing. 
It seem'd as every drop which fell ! 

More deeply dyed its purple shell. 

9. i 

So Mary, would I see thee rise, 

In sweetness, like my favourite flower ; 
Though visited by sunny skies, i 

Yet fitted to the darker hour : - 

So taught Heaven's lessons to endure. 
That each may leave thy heart more pure. 

10. 

I would, by sorrow's briefest stain \ 

That cheek might never be o'erclouded ! 
I would — but ah ! the wish is vain. 

Thy sun of joy should ne'er be shrouded ! 
Still, if the storm must sometimes chide^ ; 

May every tear be sanctified. 



^ 
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111. 



1. 



Another story ! and to be 

Of fruits and flowers ? — and, let me see. 

All in this little garden of our own ? 
Why, Mary, sure 'tis somewhat hard 
To circumscribe your fabling bard 

So closely in his matter, place, and tone. 

2. 

Yet not a single flower uniraught 
With food that ministers to thought 

Springs from the heath-side bank, or cultured sod 
Each page of Nature's mighty book. 
For those whose eyes and hearts can look. 

Is stamp'd with living traits of Nature's God. 

3. 

One of those sultry summer eves. 
When not a whisper stirs the leaves. 

And all things hush'd in pleasant slumber lie ; 
All, save the sun, who through the night 
Sheds his broad track of glowing light. 

And scarcely seems to close his golden eye. 
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4. 



One of those eves — my chilly frame 
Would like them if they oftener came — 

I happen*d near the orchard to be walking, 
When, a few feet above the ground. 
There rose a strange, unearthly sound. 

As if the trees about me all were talking. 

5. 

So calm the night, so still the sky, 
No word could pass unheeded by ; 

I stopped and listened, solely for diversion : 
Deep versed in tales of Arab lore. 
Their language I had heard before — 

Trees speak the same in English or in Persian. 

6. 

Lake human sages in debate. 
They seem'd conversing on the fate 

Of a fell'd stump which lay along the gprass ; 
An old dry Apple, which, you know. 
Close by the green-house used to grow, 
^And made the corner difficult to pass. 

7. 

A rough, rude Bussetin began. 
Loud in complaint, and led the van. 

And swore he thought it was a burning shame ; 
He'd known that tree for many a year, 
There never grew a better here, 

Its services had given it some claim ! 
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8. 

« Service ! pray what can that avail ?'' 
Exclaim*d a bright-faced Nonpareil ; 

" Twill never save our twigs from Salmon's clipping. 
" They only nurse us for our fruits, 
"These men are such ungrateful brutes !" 

"Brutes !" echoed Peach and Pear, and Plum and 
Pippin. 

9. 

Through the whole garden ran the cry ; 
I almost feared a mutiny 

Would spread itself among my leafy bands ; 
And, in the twilight's shadow dim. 
Each seem'd a giant huge and grim, 

Waving defiance from his hundred hands. 

10. 

" Peace, friends !" in solemn voice, and slow, 
Kejoin'd the trunk which lay below ; 

" Age sees these matters in another view : 
" This moss-grown stem, this widow'd bough, 
" These limbs inwreath'd with lichen now, 

" Once were as fair and flourishing as you. # 

11. 

Spring deck'd me with her blossomed pride, 

My hues by summer suns were dyed, 
" Rich Autumn mellowed and matured my store : 
" Not unproductive in my prime, 
" I bow to the decree of Time ; 

" Content that I have been, I ask no more. 



c< 
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12. 

" For who would longer wish to stay, 
** When all his power has pass'd away, 

'^ A solitary being 'mid his kind ? 
'• No, rather let him court the blow 
Which lays his sapless branches low. 
Yet leaves the memory of his fruits behind." 

13. 

So spoke the tree — then why should man 
Mourn over his contracted span. 

Or sorrow that his mortal stem should die ? 
Transported to a pi^rer shade. 
His fruits in Eden never fade. 

But live beyond the tomb, and follow to the sky. 



IV. 



1. 



The baby, too ! Why what cares she 
For all the Muse has ever written ? 

Fable, or Tale, or History, 

Would just as much amuse a kitten. 

But since you ask, I'll try to tell 

^Vhy we all love her now so well. 
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2. 
Yon tiny Boss which scarce unlocks 

Its opening fragrance to the sun. 
As chill'd, and mindful of the shocks 

Endured ere Summer had begun ; — 
Still, half-retiring in its bed. 
It lifts its little vermeil head. 

a 

Around it many a loftier flower 

(Though not of brighter, richer, hue,) 

Laughs, as a wanton, in its bower. 
And bares its zoneless breast to view. 

The gentle Bosebud seems to stand 

Sole pigmy *mid a giant band. 

4. 

And yet the gay and vigorous train. 
Which bloom and bourgeon at her side. 

Flout not their sister in disdain. 
Nor mock her with unseemly pride : 

Nay, rather with Affection's eye 

They guard her fiugile infancy. 

5. 

Breathes there a gale of harsher mood ? 

They shroud their bended stems together. 
Till wind and sky have both renew'd 

Fair promise of serener weather. 
They would not that the North should blow 
Upon their lovely mate below. 
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6. 

Their leaves a canopy unfold 

To ward the big and plashing rain ; 
But when the storm away has roll'd, 

They shrink and gather back again ; 
That noon's invigorating ray 
With life and light beneath may play. 

7. 

If chance some erring bud has caught 

A portion of refreshing dew. 
In sorrow for the unwilling fault. 

It droops, and weeps it out anew ; 
Enrich'd with all those esscnced sighs 
Which holy penitence supplies. 

8. 

Perchance their tongues, if Flowers could speak. 
Would tell you of some day of ang^uish. 

When the young Rose, with sickly cheek. 
And blighted beauty, seem'd to languish ; 

As if some nipping, envious blast, 

0*er its first dawn of life had pass'd. 

9. 

They'd whisper with what glad surprise 
They watch'd its blush of health reviving ; 

And how, with scarce believing eyes. 

They found it strong again, and thriving ; 

While many an anxious glance they threw. 

Half doubtful if the dream were true. 
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10. 

O ! if the heart would fully taste 
The preciousness of cherished joy. 

The rifler 8 hand awhile should waste 
Its treasured sweets — but not destroy. 

The lamb, recover d to the fold, 

A price beyond its peers must hold. 



V. 



1. 



I DARE say, Mary, you remember, 
'Twas at the close of last December, 

Our little river overflow'd its bed ; 
And frothing, foaming, tumbUng, rolling, 
No bank or bar its force controlling, 

Its broad white arms across our garden spread. 

2. 

O ! what confusion then was seen ! 
Pigs, poultry, floating on the green ! 

I know three chickens to my cost were drown'd ! 
E en Cushie's self, though strong and tall. 
Scarce found a spot, however small. 

Her ruminations could believe dry ground. 
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3. 

Now had our Wandle chanced to be 
A stream of Heathen poetry^ 

How nobly would his image look in rhyme ! 
I sometimes wish that creed — at least 
As far as tree, and bird, and beast. 

And things inanimate, — had reach'd our time. 

4. 

Were rivers deified, as then, 

I might have drawn with classic pen 

The god, upon his azure car reclining ; 
His urn half shatter'd on a ledge 
Of rock, and a dank wreath of sedge 

The homed honors of his brow entwining. 

5. 

Naiads should rein his steeds, a court 
Of nymphs around his wheels disport. 

His banks loud echoing to the conch's tone — 
'Tis thus the antient poets show us, 
Eridanus, or Achelous, 

Fabled Hydaspes, Ister, Rhine, or Rhone. 

6. 

But to my tale — ^You know how mild 
And warm the wintry sun had smiled. 

Tempting the leaves to peep forth out of season : 
No frost to nip the bud, no snow 
To lay the bursting blossom low; 

They might have thought it June if they could reason. 

M 
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7. 

Reason they neither could nor did ; 
For from their covert snug had slid 

A score of flowers which ought to wait for Spring : 
Reckless of any colder air^ 
They laid their dainty bosoms bare, 

And toy'd with Boreas like the Zephyr's wing. 

8. 

Gay looked the richly dizen'd bed. 
With many a golden petal spread ; 

Bright as some garden in enchanted story ; 
For though the flowers nor spin nor toil. 
The hand which culls them from the soil 

Decks them beyond a king in all his glory. 

9. 

I gazed a moment on their grace ; 
The next — and not a single trace 

Told where had been their loveliness of bloom : 
Full fathom deep the swelling wave 
Burst angrily above their grave — 

Grave had they none ; the water was their tomb. 

10. 

" Thus," said I to myself — the thought 
Far distant years before me brought ; 

Years when these eyes, perhaps, are closed in night ; 
And, Mary, when that hand is cold, 
Which now with fond and fostering hold. 

Seeks but to guide thy early footsteps right : — 
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11. 

** Thus," said I, " is the breast betrayed, 
'' Whose unsuspicious hope is laid 

'' On passing gleams ere Summer is begun. 
*• So fades Affection's blossom ; so, 
" That heart is whelm'd in tides of woe 

" Which spreads itself too early to the sun. 

12. 

*' I see thee, Mary, like those flowers 
" Fresh, fair, and gentle ; any bowers 

" Would look more lovely where thy wreath is twined. 
" O ! trust not to the first warm ray 
*' Whose sparkles on thy bosom play ; 

'' Chill blasts and envious floods may lurk behind.'' 



VI. 



MAY-MORNING.* 

I. 
Up, up ! 'tis May's first morning. 

And the East is wrapp d in flame ; 
Bright streaks yon hills adorning 

The waken'd Sun proclaim ; 
While, giant-like refreshed, he springs 
From his pavilion'd clouds ; and flings 
A flood of glory on the skies. — 

Up, up ! and see him rise. 

* See Dryden's " The Flower and the Leaf" 

M 2 
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2. 



Up, up ! 'tis May's first morning, 
And we'll kiss her opening eyes, 

The Lark has hymn'd her warning, 
Earth steams with sacrifice ; 

And from her myriad hidden founts 

The fragrant dew, like incense, mounts ; 

Libation worthy Nature's shrine, 
Richer than honey'd wine. 

3. 

We'll hide within our Bower, 

Where the weeping Ash-tree droops ; 
'Tis the spell'd and gifted hour 

When the Faeries range their troops. 
With ear erect, and searching eye. 
We'll wait their jocund company ; 
And mark, ourselves the while unseen. 

Their revels on the green. 

4. 

The Nightingale is singing — 
They will not keep us long — 

And the vault of Heaven is ringing 
To the melody of her song. 

Preluding from yon laurel spray 

She trills her echoing roundelay ; 

And now she stops her feather'd throat. 
At the trumpet's silver note. 
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5. 



Now, Edward, now the prancing 
And the neigh of the mettled steeds ! 

And the shouts of the Knights advancing. 
The command of the Chief who leads ! 

And, Mary, count the twinkling feet 

Which on the lawn in cadence beat ; 

And the Ladies, who, with tender glance. 
Lead up the measured dance. 

6. 

Hark ! 'tis the falling shower 

Patters from bough to bough ; 
And they hasten to our Bower, 
Chief, Knight, and Lady now. 
But still, unscathed by blast or rain. 
Within its covert we '11 remain : 
The votaries of the Flower may fly — 
The Leaf's our livery. 

The Rose awhile breathes gladness 
From the wanton's heated braid : 

But, oh ! tis a sight of sadness 
When its blush begins to fade. 

Exhaled its richness of perfume, 

Wither'd its grace, decayed its bloom, 

It tangles, not adorns the hair. 
And all its thorns lie bare. 
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8. 

Then we'll leave the Bose to flourish 
For the careless and the free : 

But the garland which We nourish 
Shall be culFd from a surer Tree. 

In fair or foul, bright, green and pure. 

Its changeless lustre shall endure ; 

In mid December's bleakest day. 
Fresh as when pluck'd in May. 



VII. 



PALINODIA TO THE ROSE. 



1. 



I DID not mean to mock the Rose, 

Nor do her injured blossom wrong ; 
There's not a flower the garden shows 

More sacred to the Priests of Song. 
Its fragrance could the Greek inspire. 

And breathes in many a Roman line ; 
Its buds adorn the Persian's lyre. 

And must not be disgraced by mine. 
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2. 



O ! never may I place again 

Its fresh-cnird sweetness in my breast ! 

! never without touch of pain 

Its thorns beneath my hands be prest ! 
Paled be its blushes on my bed> 

And canker'd every leaf and stem ! 
If aught one idle verse has said 

In taunt or mockery of them. 

3. 

In Spring I watch its first green hue. 

Fair promise of a leaf to be ; 
And long before they burst to view 

Its swelling folds have charms for me. 

1 count each bud with silent hope 

Which Summer ripens into flower ; 
And when the glowing petals ope, 
I treasure them within my Bower. 



Scarce can the enamour'd Nightingale 

More closely woo it for his bride ; 
The bird which, in the Eastern tale, 

Sits warbling music at its side. 
I love it in its earliest blade ; 

I love it in its richest bloom ; 
And when its living blushes fade, 

I court its memory in perfume. 
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5. 



Then deem me Dot a recreant Knight, 

Nor traitor to the Garden- Queen, 
Because my sober faith I plight 

In fealty to the lasting Green. 
O ! none in Beauty's praise has borne 

A readier, firmer, warmer part ; 
And none more fondly, proudly worn. 

Its choicest Rose within his heart. 

6. 

Yet not alone of Flowers that fade 

A short-lived, gaudy wreath I wove ; 
But mingled in my deathless braid 

The Leaf of undecaying Liove. 
Though Time may one day dim its grace. 

Its virtue will remain behind — 
The Flower may wither in the face, 

The Leaf 's immortal in the Mind. 
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VIII. 



1. 



The breeze is hush'd, the Flowers are drooping. 
And Evening hath her veil unfurl'd ; 

Already, from his chariot stooping, 
The Sun hath lit a distant world : 

Waked men of Southern climes to share 

Their turn of pleasure, toil, and care ; 

And act, like us, beneath his ray. 

The drama of another day. 



2. 



How richly o'er our heads are burning 
The silver-studded lamps of Night ; 

As on their glittering axis turning. 
They flood the dome of Heaven with light. 

Long since beneath the horizon's rim 

The giant hunter's belt is dim ; * 

And deep within the western seas 

Have bathed the sister Pleiades. 

* Orion*! itudded belt w dim. — Waltkr Scorr. 
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3. 



But Dian with meek, pale-eyed fire 
Her jeweird coronal hath strung ; 
And high amid the starry quire 

Her dew-bespangled cresset hung. 
They say ere now that curious ears 
Have drunk sweet music from those spheres ; 
And caught a solemn-breathing sound 
From every star which travels round. 

4. 

I envy not the vaunted power 

Which draws such harpings from the sky : 
To me this pure and holy hour 

Hath food for more than ear or eye. 
Beyond those gems the uplifted Soul 
Beholds the hand which bade them roll ; 
And hears the firmament proclaim. 
Though speechless, its Creator s name. 

5. 

On that vast Empyrean Ocean 
Unniimber'd isles of Glory float ; 

And onward roll in ceaseless motion 
Unnumber'd more no eye can note. 

Each shines, perhaps^ above our ken 

Another Sun, on other men ; 

Or on some race in Nature's plan 

Far higher in degree than Man. 
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6. 

How lowly, as rapt Thought aspires. 
Sinks this dim, nether speck below ! 

Its feverish hopes, its vain desires. 
The cares, the joys which from it flow 

This Earth a grain, and life a span. 

Less than an atom's self is Man ! 

And mid yon bright infinity. 

Lord ! Thou canst teach me, what am I! 

/. 

O Thou ! whose hand alone has number'd 

The countless orbs on which I gaze ; 
O Thou ! whose eye has never slumber'd 

Since first they hymn*d their Maker's praise ; 
Though in the '' high and holy place'* 
No bounds Thy Spirit can embrace; 
Yet teach me Thine abode to find 
Within a " humble" " contrite" Mind ! 
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IX. 



I. 



If modem Trees and Flowers were able 

To talk as Poltdorus talk*d. 
And lived as once they lived in Fable, — 

Heroes and Nymphs who almost walk'd. 
Mere masqueraders^ just confined 
Within a vegetable rind ; — 
I*d tell you what the other day 
Those in our Garden meant to say. 



2. 



That is, in all whose names I know 

I *d tell what matters pass'd between us ; 
The rest your gentle Aunt must show. 

Their property, and class, and genus. 
She 11 teach you from the Cedar tall 
To the dwarf Hyssop on the wall ; 
As deeply read in Floka's page 
As Israelis king, or Sweden's sage. 
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3. 



Beneath the Poplars as I pass*d 

They sighed, or seem'd at least to sigh ; 

Each leaf was quivering in the blast. 
Each head was bending mournfully. 

And yet Sol's fiery steeds again 

No unaccustomed hand shall rein : 

Apollo's " occupation's gone ;'* 

Dull Gravity controls the Sun. 

4. 

The Reed which fringed the River's bank 

Stoop'd cowering to the stream with fear ; 
And at the sound of footsteps shrank. 

As if the lusty Pan were near. 
Ah ! hapless Nymph ! the God of swains 
LfOng since is banish'd from the plains : 
Mute is NoNACRis, hush'd and still 
The pipe that breathed by Ladon's rill. 

5. 

Above the mirror of the wave 
His golden head Narcissus raised ; 

And on the image which it gave 

With deep, impassion'd rapture gazed. 

No more shall Echo, selfish Boy ! 

Invade your visionary joy : 

The love-sick Maid, alas ! is bound 

Inanimate, by Laws of Sound. 
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6. 



Her fearless arms the Linden spread, 

And breathed her fragrance to the gale ;• 
No steed within my pasture fed, 

*Twas sacred as Artcia's vale. — 
The Sunflower with observant eye 
Pursued her lover through the sky ; 
Who satiate with the Fair he spurn'd 
Prcss'd onward, nor one glance return'd. 



/. 



I mark'd the Flower whose purple stain 

Records the Telamonian's woe ; 
And those which o'er Adonis slain 

With mimic drops of life-blood glow. 
I would not that the Coit's rude weight 
Yon purple beds should violate. 
Where, prank'd with many-tinctured dyes, 
The drooping Hyacinth us lies. 

a 

Thus mid the scene with fancy rife 
I mused on days departed long ; 
When Nature, overfraught with life. 
Was peopled by the spell of song. 
I mourned bright dreams for ever fled. 
And broken charms, and visions dead. 
And forms which met the Poet's eye 
Dropping with dews of Casta ly. 
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9. 



" Hold, hold r I heard the Laurel cry. 

Or Daphne underneath its shade, 
*' Still flows the stream of Poesy, 

" Still honour'd is the wreath I braid. 
" The Bards of Greece and Rome, like You, 
" The secret of such fancies knew ; 
** And You, who mourn their visions faded, 
" Believe them quite as much as They did/' 



X. 



I. 



When Proserpine was straying 
Through fairer fields than ours. 

Her Nymphs around her playing. 
Her bosom filVd with Flowers : 

Joy such as Youth alone supplies 

Danced in the sunshine of her eyes ; 

Her heart was careless pleasure's shrine ; 
Her spirit light as Thine. 
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2. 



But when the vales resounded 

To the sable courser's neigh. 
And the car before her bounded 

Where the unearthly suitor lay ; 
Pale, unresisting, trembling, weak. 
Fear dimm'd her eye and blanch'd her cheek ; 
Torn from her Mother's arms, the Maid 

Was gulph'd in endless shade. 

3. 

When by Panissa's waters 

The torch of Hymen blazed. 
And Orithyia's daughters 

The nuptial chorus raised. 
The blushing Bride upon the plain 
Disported with her Dryad train, 
And led the blythc M(enalian throng 

In revelry and song. 

4. 

But the torch was soon inverted. 

And rent the safiron veil. 
And Rhodopb, deserted. 

Echoed the funeral wail. 
The flowery path deceived the fair. 
And led her to the venom'd lair ; — 
CoiVd in the grass a serpent lies ; 

She shudders, falls, and dies. 
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5. 



Our gardens now, my Mary, 
Are free from snares like these : 

No maid, howe'er unwary. 
Enamoured Gods can seize. 

Uninjured by the lurking snake. 

Your feet may wander through the brake :• 

But list the moral of my tale; 
Hear how you stiU may fail. 

6. 

*Tis not the bud that's brightest 

That the richest odour bears ; 
*Tis not the heart that's lightest 

That is most secure from cares. 
They tell of fruit whose golden skin 
Folds ashy bitterness within ; 
And many a subtle poison lies 

Beneath the gayest dyes. 

7. 

O ! not when waken'd morning 

Shakes off brief Summer rest, 
Need you turn from the glorious dawning. 

To brood on the sombre West ; 
But if, when feverish noon is pass'd. 
With clouds the sky seems overcast, 
Prudence will mark some covert warm 
To fence the coming storm. 

N 
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8. 

I hate the Churrs prevention. 
Which checks Joy's flowing tide ; 

True Wisdom does but mention 
That it one day must subside : 

So taught, we place the passing hour 

Beyond the doubtfiil future's power ; 

Make every day we live our own. 
Nor lose it all when flown. 



END OF THB FABLKS. 
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TO HIS SON. 

[182!.} 

Well, Edward, well; 'tis as you say, 

Mary monopolizes Fables ; 
However, the Muse and I to-day 

Will see if we can't turn the tables. 
I wonder whether i^e can broach 
Some tale about a horse or coach. 

I wish we now-a-days could get 

Such Tutors as Achilles got. 
To gallop through the Alphabet, 

And teach the Spelling-book in trot ; 
Methinks you soon would learn to read 
From one of Chiron's long-tail'd breed. 

As for myself, no man alive 
Has so much on a saddle blunder'd. 

So, rather much than amble five 
Plain miles, I'd barefoot walk five hundred. 

He's fitter to bestride a hack. 

Who rode to Edmonton and back. 

Of all four-footed animation 

A cow's my favourite in chief, 
So mild and meek in her vocation. 

* ♦ ♦ J|C * 

n2 
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The Teian Bard, — ^but I forget. 
You cannot read his irolic measure. 

And wrapt in heathen Greek as yet 
Are all his notes of Love and Pleasure 

Though still I think you'll understand 

The little Ode I 've now in hand. 



FRAGMENT. 



Just thirteen Autumns, and as many Springs, 
Their flight have taken on unflagging wings. 
In chequered course of pleasure and of pain. 
Since last we met, — and now we meet again : 
Meet with our hearts in Friendship knit as fast. 
And hands as true as when we parted last. 
You, mid the gay and busy World to roam, 
I, in the not less active scenes of Home. 

Well, we have met, and through the swift-hour'd 
day. 
Lived Life again, and play'd o'er all our play ; 
Sharpened our souls with talk, as steel whets steel. 
And backward roU'd awhile Timers rapid wheel. 
And seemed as in the wizard's bath to plume 
Our faded pinions, and fresh youth assume. 

In all the sources which the Past supplied, 
Small change or none, appear d on either side. 
When Memory touch'd the chord, fipom both she 

brought 
A tone in unison, — one common thought. 
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Perhaps I fancied that in days gone by 

Your cheek was ruddier, and more bright your eye ; 

And you might deem my thinly sprinkled brow. 

Once waved with clusters far less gray than now ; 

But when we dwelt on trifles and on toys. 

We felt the same, and both again were boys. 

Not so, if converse slid to graver things. 
Laws, Priests, and People, Government and Kings. 
If with the graybeards o'er the Scsean gate. 
We chirp'd like grasshoppers on acts of State, 
Planned schemes our wealth and empire to prolong. 
And claim'd a Briton's right to think all wrong ; 
Or else in high polemical divan. 
Proved what Church polity was best for Man, 
Measured the Steeple with the Barn, and weighed 
Geneva's poverty with Rome^s parade ; 
Or when we sought for that enchanted land, 
Which ever flying, ever seems at hand. 
The lure of all men, call it what you will, 
Good in possession, or mere lack of ill ; 
Whether its seat 'mid courts and crowds is made, 
Or lurks unnoticed in some calmer shade. 
This caught ytmr fancy, mine was struck with that. 
And if one Key was sharp, the next was flat. 

Methinks I see you, in the first surprise. 
Gaze round awhile, — then start and rub your eyes : 
" So long agreed, — our thoughts so much the same, 
" Then at once alter d to another frame. 
** Or He, — or I, — ^'tis surely passing strange, 
'* I know not wliich, in one there is a change." 
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IDLENESS. 

[1825.] 

Oh ! chide not if the early song 

I pour'd is silent now ; 
'Twould do thy gentle spirit wrong 

To pay so weak a vow. 
We woo the gods to quit their sphere 

By music's purest strain ; 
But when their present forms appear. 

Our voice is hush'd again. 

My careless hand I dare not fling 

Along the lyre to Thee ; 
The idle Poesie I sing 

Sounds too unholily. 
Those notes alone which tongues above, 

In angel chorus swells 
Might faintly hope to breathe the Love 

Earth has not speech to tell. 

Then chide not if thy minstrel seems 

To slumber on his lay. 
There is a tribute which his dreams 

In willing numbers pay. 
To Thee the treasures of his Art, 

Unheard by others, roll, — 
The silent music of the heart. 

The melody of soul. 
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Life ebbs away ! Life ebbs away! 

With noiseless, ceaseless motion ! 
Another and another day 
Flies down to mingle with the bay 

Of Time's increasing Ocean ; 
And all we dream, or dread, or dare, 
Hopes, fears, and joys are buried there, 
Never to rise but at the call. 
Which wakes to the last Judgment-hall ! 



Not mine the Cynic creed which thinks 

These waters always darkling, 
A course from Heaven's fair light which shrinks. 
No flowers to grace its cheerless brinks. 

No Suns upon it sparkling : 
For let the tide of being flow 
Unstain'd, in pure, clear bed below ; 
Above, on its unruffled breast. 
The Bird of Peace may build her nest. 
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[February 25th, 1827.] 

From a corner of this room. 
Inviolate by brush or broom, 
I, a tiny Faerie Sprite, 
Love to trip abroad by night. 
To the bed I softly creep. 
And within its curtains peep. 
To see who nestles there, half hid 
Underneath the coverlid. 
If upon the slumberer s face 
Anger, Scorn, or Pride I trace. 
If the glow upon her cheek 
Vexation or Resentment speak. 
Straight my pigmy pains are bent 
To achieve her punishment. 
First her boddice I mislay. 
Break the lace, or bend the stay ; 
Or remove a garter thence, 
(Honi soit qui mal y pense !) 
Or undo with fingers taper 
Pin, and papillote, and paper ; 
And the clustering locks unfurl 
Which have cost an hour to curl. 
Next, if her offence demands 
Graver vengeance at my hands. 
On her changing cheek I shower 
Lily dust, or saffron flower ; 
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And transfer its blushing rose 

To the tip of chin or nose ; 

Overlay some precious dimple, 

Or (height of horrors !) plant a pimple. 

Task more grateful, gentler sight, 
Have befallen me to-night. 
Gay Good Humour and Content 
Smoothed the couch o'er which I bent, 
And placid as the Summer sky. 
Slumber sealed a Maiden's eye. 
On her lips a smile half wreathed 
(Vermeil lips which scarcely breathed) 
Told of dreams as soft as those 
Which her thoughts by day compose. 

Now, my magic arts prepare 
To reward the waking Fair ; 
Sleep shall all her Graces brighten. 
Edge her Wit, her Spirits heighten, 
Tinge her cheek with fresher dyes. 
Light fresh lustre in her eyes. 
From my treasures I have drawn 
Gifts to greet her sight at dawn ; 
And dived into the Elf-£ang*s mine 
For a gem for Katharine. 
'Tis an amulet will keep 
Fear and Evil from her sleep ; 
Maiden ! wear it when you wake. 
For your guardian Faerie's sake. 

The Little Unknown. 
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MY BIRTHDAY. 



[1827.] 



Not if a thought, a breath, a word, 

Thy wheels, swift Orb of Light, could stay — 
(As once when Israelis thirsty sword 
Drank slaughter through the lengthened day) 
If but a wish thy car might rein. 
Till bidden to roll on again : 



O ! not from heart, nor Up of mine, 

That wish should spring, that word be spoken ; 
Shine on, as thou art wont to shine. 

Thy speed unslack'd, thy course unbroken ; 
And rule, as thou hast ruled, the skies. 
From the first hour I saw thee rise. 



Enough for me the bound assigned 
For Being by its Lord's decree ; 
The span which measures human-kind, 
However brief, enough for me. 
Morn's fragrant blush, noon*s fervid eye, 
Eve's sober smile, in turn must fly. 
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But what succeeds ? Night, darksome night. 

Cold, silent, solitary gloom ; 
Unvisited by mortal sight, 

Unjoyous with thy beam — the Tomb. 
Why shrink from this ? when day descends, 
To Sleep the toil-worn pilgrim bends. 



And when we rise, as rise we shall. 

Enfranchised from this coil of clay ; 
And gathering at the trumpet-call. 
Revive to Heaven s eternal Day, 
Circled by all that once were Men — 
Father I oh, may I shrink not then ! 



Grant me to waken newly born 

To heirdom of the promised sky ; 
Heaven's offspring, on that natal morn 
Cradled in Immortality ! 
Visions of bliss ! — On, lagging Sun, 
We live not till that goal be won. 
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[1829.] 

J VST post meridiem — twice four lustres told. 
No longer young, nor yet condemned as old ; 
Scarce fitly wrinkled for the Sages' School, 
Far too mature to play the greener fool. 
Still smit with fondness for poetic dream, 
I gaze around desirous of a Theme — 
'* rms and the Man ?" That big and burly strain 
Too fiercely rattles in Cambyses' vein. 
Joys, Wishes, Pleasures, Anger, Folly, Strife, 
The changeful, many-tinctured web of Life ? 
All that Man covets, suffers, feels, or knows ? 
Alas ! none read such lessons but in prose. 
Or should I fashion some romantic story, 
Le Donne, i Cavalier', TAmore, 
On Love and Wine in mimic rapture dwell. 
And modulate with Moore the Teian shell, — 
Vain hope 'mid frosts to kindle ^Etna's glow. 
Such strains were fitting twenty years ago ; 
No sighs quadragenarian vows succeed. 
And Bards at forty neither wound nor bleed. 
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TO MY WIFE. 

[1828.] 

You bid me with returning Spring 

Some lightsome toy of song essay ; 
But> ah ! the once responsive string 

No longer will my touch obey. 
O'er earth and sky, o'er leaf and flower. 

Though May her living glow diffuse, 
Chill'd is my harp by Winter*s power. 

And icy fetters bind the Muse. 

It is not that I nursed in youth 

Dreams which succeeding years destroy— 
What fancies can compete with truth ! 

What visions rival waking joy ! 
For more than Hope herself could dare 

To bend for at some haunted shrine ; 
More than the happiest boast to share. 

And more than Envy craves, is mine. 

No gold is glistening on my board. 

No flatterers echo back my name ; 
I covet not the miser's hoard, 

I scarcely covet— even Fame. 
Love's ore fresh minted from the heart, 

The flowers Affection rears at home. 
Who from such sterUng wealth would part 

For tinsel gauds or laurell'd dome ? 
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CHARADE* 

[July, 1829.] 

The Prince has spoken — and waste and wild 
Are the vales where the tranquil hamleta smiled : 
Where'er the mighty hunter speeds, 
A peasant's curse his track succeeds : 
Nor from his bow one arrow springs 
But Hate and Vengeance clog its wings. 
Know you the name of the Chase which fled. 
When the Bed King's locks were dyed more red? 

Yet of fiercer mood, and of redder hue. 
More swift> and mightier to pursue. 
Where rocks the deepening forest bind. 
Another monarch sways his kind ; 
But little recks he which to strike ; 
To him, or beast, or man alike. 
Evil to those who tempt his ceUa ! 
Teach me the palace wherein he dweUa. 

Or cross a different palace gate^ 
Where all the gentler virtues wait : 
The Bed King's Chase, the forest lair. 
Thither as guides your steps will bear. 
Peace sentinels its holy walls. 
Love, Joy, and Honour throng its halls, 
Where Learning fans Beligion's flame — 
Already you have guessed its name. 

* Buckden. 
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ENIGMA. 



[From the German of Schiller. 1 830. ] 

Know'st thou the picture fraught with power, 

Whose light from its own radiance streams ; 
Whose image^ shifting with each hour. 

Yet fresh and one for ever beams ? 
Though narrow be the space which bounds it, 

Though scant the framework of its zone. 
All Nature's glory which surrounds it 

Is, through that picture only, known. 

And canst thou name the crystal, shedding 

A richer flood than jewell'd mines ; 
Its mirror o*er Creation spreading. 

Which shines, yet burns not while it shines ? 
Yon azure Heaven itself is glowing. 

Reflected from its wondrous orbs ; 
Yet from its founts of life are flowing 

Beams more divine than it absorbs. 
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THE NATIVITY. 

[Imitated from the Gennan.] 

If a Man-destroyer waken 
In the cradle of his birth> 

From her inmost caverns shaken. 
Reels the terror-palsied earth ; 

Meteor banners blaze on high. 

Weeps in showers of blood the sky ; 

And upon the fiend-rid gale 

Shrieks the battle-demon's wail — 
" Pour we the vial ! Woe to Man, and Death ! 
*' Behold, another Conqueror draws his breath !'* 

Flushed was earth, all heaven was streaming 
With her purest, gentlest light. 

And a new-lit star was beaming 
On the Wizard's anxious sight ; 

At that hour a Seraph train 

Hover'd over Bethlehem's plain, 

And, above the Shepherd throng, 

Hymn'd to immortal harps their song : 
'* Glory to God ! Good- will to human-kind ! 
** Now in the flesh the Prince of Peace is shrined !" 
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THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 

[Auguiit 23rd, 1830.] 

''Ea(M)0€v yap ik rfJQ icap^ia^ rUr ayBpwirkty oi 

^laXoyitTLMij 01 KaKot licnopevoyTai. 

Mark vu. 21. 

Mighty and majestic River! 
I have seen thy gushing tide 

Mingle with giant Ocean's flood : 
On those rocks my feet have stood 
Round which both meeting waters shiver, 
Struggling with a rival's pride. 
Till in one their waves subside. 

There, on thy broad and swelling breast, 
Anchored a sea-girt Nation's might ; 
Countless streamers, myriad sails, 
Floated to the freshening gales. 
As safe within thy haven*d rest 
Rode argosies of portly height. 
And warrior galleys red from fight. 

Higher up thy lessening bank 
Glitter d palace, tower, and hall ; 
And thy bright and sunny sheen. 
Mirror d back an Empire's Queen ; 
A city at whose glories shrank 

Thebes, with her hundred- gated wall, 
And Babylon, before her fall. 

O 
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Straight my willing steps pursue 
The cultured plains before them spread ; 
And as thy pleasant winding leads 
Gently through flower-enamell'd meads, 
How rich the landscape and how new ! 
The Happy Valley do I tread ? 
Or Tempe near the Peneus' bed ? 

To a brook thy flood decreases^ 
Upward as I mark its course. 
Is it lost ? — Yon bank conceals 
The silver thread by which it steals. 
Now at last its current ceases — 
To thy fount my path I force — 
I have traced thee to thy source. 

Mighty and majestic River! 

Bursts from this thy fixture pride ? 
Is the cradle of thy race 
This unmark'd and nameless place. 
Where a few stunted willows quiver ; 
And which the shepherd- boy, my guide, 
In sport may carelessly bestride ? 

Trifler ! in thy bosom note 
Every thought for Good or 111 ! 
From the Fountain of the heart. 
Scant and weak at first they start ; 
'Tis but onward as they float 

Gathered streams their current fill. — 
Crime, at its birth^ is but unruly will. 
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SCRIPTURE. 

[1831.] 



Who shall pierce the mystic wonder 

Of Creation's primal births 
When the Lord^ in voice of thunder, 

Caird from Nothing,-— Heaven and Earth ? 
Break the written Volume's seal, 
God will then Himself reveal. 



Who shall tell how that beginning 
From its brightness soon declined, 

When a single act of sinning 
Whelm'd our universal kind ? 

By God's own avouching pen 

It is chronicled for men. 



Stops He here ? And shall His glory 
Float abroad on terror's breath ? 

Is our brief and piteous story 
Circumscribed by birth and death ? 

Docs our God His might proclaim, 

But in Earthquake, Storm, and Flame ? 

o2 
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Earth shall quake at His descending, 
Lightnings herald His career^ 

Whirlwinds, Nature fiercely rending. 
Speak His hour of Judgment near ; 

But His presence we shall find 

In the still small voice behind. 



Thus the sacred roll unfolding^ 
In its front our curse we see, — 

Tremble, sinner, while beholding : 
What hath Heaven in store for thee? 

God alone can aid provide ; 

Strengthen, cleanse^ redeem^ and guide. 



Onward from those healing pages 
Cull the balm for wounds within ; 

Learn how Mercy wrath assuages, 
Mark how Love atones for sin. 

Blazon'd by the self-same hand. 

There both Guilt and Pardon stand. 
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THE KEY TO SACRED POETRY. 

[1831.] 

Amid the windings of a shadowy vale 

Apart from steps of Man^ I sought the Muse ; 
Not for the fading flowers of some light tale> 
But that her inspiration might infuse 
My kindling spirit from a holier shrine. 
Teaching to sing of God, and themes divine. 
And as within the shade 
Poetic orisons I paid. 
Round me murmured sounds of love. 
Light was streaming on my brow. 
Forms of glory gleamed above : — 

It is, it is the Muse ! She hears my vow ! 

Hold, — for she vanishes ; and in the skies 
The brief and unsubstantial vision dies. 

What Image more majestic near me stands ? 

Thy limbs are wrapp'd within a linen shroud ; 
Blood stains thy feet and hands ; 
Thy bleeding breast is torn ; 
Thy brows are crown'd with thorn ! 

He pointed to his bosom and his brow — 
" Is there not healing in tV innocent blood?" 
" Holy one ! Who art Thou r 



t( 



it 
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'' Unspeakable my name ; 

" My Being not to be conceived ; 
Thick clouds and darkness veil my throne of 
flame; 

Not to be scann'd by Nature, but believed. 
" Would you this mystic essence nearer trace ? 
" Grave in your heart, Love, Patience, Meekness, 
Grace." 



** Why has thy presence banifih'd 

" The Muse ? Lord, wherefore has she vanished ?** 



*' Alas ! how difficult to nurture seed 

*' Within the bosoms of the sons of Earth ! 

'' Alas ! the stony rock ! the choking weed ! 
'' The countless, causeless cares which nip its birth ! 

*^ Seek not a garland from the laurel-tree ; 

'' But take thy Cross, and wear these thorns with 
MEr 
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DEATH. 

[1832.] 

The Grave, the Grave ! Why shrinks our frame 
Appaird and startled at that name ? 
Untrodden path to good or ill. 
Death, why shouldst Thou my bosom chill ? 
Since one day link'd in close embrace. 
We must encounter, face to face. 
Come, let mo view Thee as thou art. 
Ere raised thine arm, ere poised thy dart; 
Before my limbs beneath Thee bow, 
Come, let me commune with Thee now ; 
Survey Thee ere Thou claim'st command. 
And clutch Thee with a living hand. 
But not as Thou assaiPst the bad, 
With vengeance arm'd, with terror clad ; 
Conscience in front, and in thy train 
Fiends sterner than Disease or Pain ; 
Remorse, upon the closing eye 
To picture forms of guilt gone by ; 
Anguish, to summon from within 
Fierce gusts of unrepented sin; 
Despair, with frenzied accents crying, 
" Death opes the gate of never dying !" 
Come not with these ; they mingled not 
With Adam's curse, our general lot ; 
Another tyrant's pomp they swell, 
Ministers not of Death, but Hell. 
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I do not bid Thee leave behind 
One evil common to my kind : 
Come, with that haggard-visaged band 
Which by the sick man's pallet stand : 
The sinking pulse, the failing sense, 
Slow pangs, or hastier violence, 
The feverish couch by suffering strew'd. 
The sleepless pillow, tear-bedew'd. 
The dizzy brain, whose wanderings seem 
Of worlds beyond our sight to dream, 
As if in eagerness to run 
To our new Being, ere begun ; 
Each fiery proof of sharp assay 
Which wrings the spirit from its clay ; 
All griefs to which our flesh is heir 
May wait on Thee, yet Peace be there. 

Peace, hand in hand with Thee, hath stood 
By burning pyre, or field of blood ; 
Slackened the fury of the flame 
Which rack'd th* unyielding Martyr s frame ; 
Or with the Hero's latest sigh 
Mix d echoing shouts of victory. 
The unjust award, the dungeon's gloom. 
The grim parade of public doom. 
The lifted axe, the gazing throng, 
And, keener far, their country's wrong. 
Fall powerless on the good and brave, 
Terrors, not triumphs of the Grave ! 

Nerved by fair hope of Honour s meed. 
The Martyr, Hero, Patriot, bleed : 
With beacon light above their urns 
Renown's unchanging loadstar bums ; 
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Fame o'er their busts her pennon waves^ 
And Glory sentinels their graves. 
But for th' obscure — the many — those 
Who sink in unobserved repose, 
(Not more observed the Prince than Hind 
By the supreme, eternal Mind ; 
In the tomb's equalidng cell. 
Alike the named and nameless dwell.) 
What aids us in the spirit's strife, 
On the last edge of doubtful life. 
Disarms the foe when most he rages. 
Palsies his might, his stroke assuages. 
Swallows the Grave in Victory, 
And shews how great our gain to die ? 
Is it some lesson taught by Sense ? 
The Sophist's test. Experience ? 
Or Reason, who of each thing well. 
Save her own subtle self, can tell ? 
Scant is the balm such stores supply 
To soothe our mortal agony ; 
Weak the foundations these can lay 
To bear us when the world gives way. 
The truths they blazon, all we know 
Proclaims the tomb one blank of woe. 
We know its tenants cease to share 
Light, motion, warmth, yon sun, this air ! 
Severed from Man, unseen, unseeing. 
Disjoined from every tie of Being ; 
Silent and still, dark, cold, alone. 
The worm their mate, their couch the stone ; 
All that was flesh, by slow decay 
Mouldering to nothingness away — 
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So frowns the mighty Victor s brow ! 
Death, thus I commune with Thee now ! 

Substance of Hope *! at that dread hour 
When Death asserts his fullest power ; 
When the brief joys which earth has lent 
Pass from us like a shepherd's tentf , 
On Thee our care-worn spirits lean. 
Bright evidence of things unseen ! 
No torch we seek, we need no sun J, 
God hath His reign of Light begun : 
Faith points the way to promised lands. 
Dwellings more sure than made with hands ; 
Abiding cities, like a bride 
Adom*d to grace her husband's side§ ; 
Rivers whose founts can never dry. 
Life, in which Death alone shall die ! 

* Heb. xi. 1. t Isaiah, xxxviii. 12. 

{ Rev. xxii. 5. § Rev. xxi. 2. 
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JUDGMENT. 

[1832.] 

Mid the realms beyond all space^ 
Where God holds His dwelling-place ; 
Past^ to come> and present seeing. 
In one perfect Now of being ; 
Hangs, conceal'd from other eye. 
The Dial of Eternity. 
Not with Time's great lord, the sun. 
Did those wheels begin to run ; 
When for ever he is dim. 
They shall circle, reft of him. 
What may we compare to this 
Dark and fathomless abyss ? 
It is like an ocean, save 
That wave never urges wave ; 
Boundless waters self-supplied, 
Living, yet without a tide ; 
In its fulness of repose 
A deep which neither ebbs nor flows. 
Somewhere on that Dial's plate 
God hath fix'd an hour of Fate ; 
He alone the time can tell 
When it strikes upon the bell ; 
Not the Son Himself hath power 
To declare that fated hour ; 
And upon Man's sleepy sight 
It stealeth, like a thief by night. 
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Yet if he be wholly blinds 
Evil and perverse his mind. 
There are signs — which few will mark — 
Sons of darkness love the dark ; 
Characters, which all might spell, 
Heralds, its approach to tell. 
Buddy tints at eve forewarn'*' 
Brightness with the coming morn ; 
But when mists the sunset shroud. 
Day succeeds with storm and cloud. 
It is harvest, when the plain f 
Swells with ripe and bursting grain : 
Then the Master of the soil J 
Sends his reapers forth to toil ; 
Each his sheaf in separate kinds. 
Wheat or tares, collects and binds ; 
Those to swell the gamer'd seed. 
These the devouring flame to feed. 

Hark ! the Trumpet ! at its sound 
Swarms with life the teeming ground ; 
Earth opens her sepulchral bed. 
And the Sea gives up his dead. 
Every Spirit flesh has cumbered 
Breaks the trance in which it slumber'd ; 
Suppliant, Tyrant, Master, Slave, 
Burst their universal grave ; 
Sire and Son meet side by side. 
Matron, Maiden, Mother, Bride ; 

• Matthew, xvi. 2. t John, iv. 35. 

t Matthew, xiii. 30. 
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Those who drew but one short breathy 
Those whose years defrauded Death ; 
Humble, lofty, evil, good, 
Link*d in one vast brotherhood. 

Who shall count that countless clan. 
All the Families of Man ? 
He is there, the first whom God 
Summoned from the lifeless clod ; 
Who, too soon by Sin betrayed, 
Shame and sorrow on us laid ; 
Now he springs again from clay. 
Shame and sorrow wash'd away. 
Planting his triumphant tread 
On the bruised serpents head ; 
He is there, whose living ear 
Hath heard the gathering trumpet near ; 
Who with quick and unclosed eye 
Watch'd the descending Deity ; 
And mark*d the Angels who unfurFd 
The banners of another world. 
What is this ? his Death or Birth ? 
Stands he now on Heaven or Earth ? 

High above, in glittering stations, 
Powers are ranged, and Dominations ; 
From the fiery-circled wheel 
Chorused Alleluiahs peal ; 
Voices, thunderings, lightnings, flame. 
Jubilee with loud acclaim ; 
Blessing, thanks, hosannahs, praise. 
Hymn the Ancient One of days ; 
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Till the re-echoing depths of sky 
Kindle with the symphony. 
Legion'd Seraphs there unfold 
Wings of many-colour'd gold ; 
Saints, array *d in garments white, 
Elders, crown'd, and richly dight, 
Princedoms, — Virtues — O ! the glory 
Of that matchless Consistory ! 

And upon the Judgment throne 
Who is He that sits alone ? 
Man — but that His forehead bears 
Empire more than mortal shares : 
God — but that His tempered eye 
Seems touch'd by our infirmity : 
Million millions round Him press, 
Voiceless, powerless, motionless ; 
Silent as when Nature's sleep 
Presages the earthquake s sweep. 
Now He speaks — but who shall say 
What the doom His lips convey ? 

Ere that sentence meets our ear, 
Father, Saviour, Comforter, 
Teach us for such hour of need. 
What the ransom we may plead ; 
Wash us in Thy Blood of healing. 
Stamp us with Thy Spirit's sealing ; 
Thou hast given us life — O ! give 
More than Life — the way to live ! 
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MOONLIGHT AT ST. LEONARD S. 

[1832.] 

High thoughts are kindled as I gaze 

On yonder moon-lit sea ; — 
I muse on past and coming days. 

What has been, what shall be. 

It seems as if before that light 

All present scenes decay. 
And from my Pisgah-strengthen'd sight 

Its films arc purged away. 

Through realms by Fancy drawn I glide, 

Resplendent as yon Ball, 
And boundless as th' unwearied tide 

On which its glories fall. 

How weakly Language seeks a name 

Where Sense asserts no part ! 
How powerless Reason is to frame 

This Vision of the Heart ! 

It minds me of the immortal spark 

Which animates my clay ; 
The beacon which, when suns are dark. 

Shall shine to perfect day. 
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It bids my gladsome spirit mount 
On Love's unflagging wing. 

To bathe within the Eternal Fount 
Whence Light and Being spring. 

Go, Science, Nature's code reveal. 
Gauge ocean, mete the sky ! 

I ask not how she rules, h\xi feel 
Her voird Sublimity. 
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[1832.] 

Fire! Fire! Fire! that drawer is on fire — 

I wish that it really were so. 
For it holds the " warblings of my lyre," 

The verses which make folks stare so. 
I have no heart to burn them, and of themselves 

They are frozen, and dull, and dry ; 
If they stood Ao^press'd upon your shelves, 

They'd be cold in the midst of July. 

There's an Ode or two, which are wondrous fine, 

And some rhymes upon my Garden ; 
But I verily think not a single line 

Which would sell for half a farden. 
The Muse whom I woo'd — but we'll let that pass — 

Had nothing like Jupiter's daughter ; 
My Pegasus turn'd out a broken-kneed ass. 

And my Castaly mere ditch water. 

To teach it to flow over golden sands 

Was beyond my might and main ; 
Even Midas within it might wash his hands, 

And not leave one yellow stain. 
In Youth I pined for laurel braids. 

And sigh'd for Fame like a ninny : 
But now I'm convinced that the Trade of all Trades 

Is the Trade with the Coast of Guinea. 
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[1835.] 

There is an hour in which the Soul 

Lives for its inward self alone ; 
And freed from garish day's control 

Forgets all being but its own. 
It is the still and silent hour 

When slumber seals the careless eye ; 
Yet plucks from mine her poppy flower 

To wake the pangs of Memory. 

Then on the tortured brain return 

The thousand ills endured and done ; 
The baffled hope we dare not mourn, 

The feverish wish we cannot shun. 
All that we are — and bitterer still. 

The thought of all we long'd to be. 
On Earth what yet we must fulfil. 

And what beyond — Eternity. 
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MORS JANUA VITiE. 

[Thoughts in a wakeful night— August 4, 1835.] 

How vain the wish our bark to fix 

Where Death hath made no cast : 
Within the cradle sometimes mix 

Our first sighs with our last. 
The feast, the revel, and the dance. 

In turn his tale supply. 
While withering all beneath his glance. 

The spectre marches by. 

And some he gathers to his band. 

Some respites on their way ; 
This beckons with his grisly hand. 

That stamps his future prey. 
In early manhood some resign 

Their breath with sudden blow. 
And others, like myself, decline. 

Insensible and slow. 

No eye hath ever seen his course. 

Though each its track perceives, 
Ev'n as we mete the whirlwind's force. 

By heaps of scattered leaves. 
Perhaps at this dread silent hour. 

While sleep my wooing flies. 
He hovers round my bed with power 

At once to close mine eyes. 

p 2 
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And would I then the summons shun, 

And bid the herald pass ? 
My sands are more than two-thirds run. 

Why should I turn the glass ? 
Ask not my single answering. 

Let Nature's voice reply ; 
While life exists, sans everything, 

'Tis difficult to die. 

To die ? but is it Death ? is all 

Th' untrodden and th' unknown 
A dreary waste, a darksome ball, 

A cheerless, lifeless zone ? 
We shrink from Death but as the loss 

Of sense, of hearing, seeing — 
Unmindful 'tis the gate we cross 

To ceaseless, real Being ! 
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More Waking Thoughts of a Different Kind, 

August 8, 1835. 

If to wake and weep are one. 
Fearfully my night-sands run ; 
But when 'tis only lack of sleeping. 
Waking is not akin to weeping. 

Soon as the senses half bemuddled 
Subside away, and Fancy's self seems fuddled. 
Round about the undreaming eyes 
Float a myriad mummeries ; 
Imps whose pastime is to ape 
Capricious fantastic shape ; 
Headless now, and what more odd is. 
Now with countless heads and bodies. 
A goblin crew, whose feats are done 
Less in malice than in fun ; 
Mice and firogs, and '' such small deer," 
Objects more to pet than fear. 
Brownies, Fairies, Mooncalves, Spunkies, 
Or Goethe's graver Cat-a-monkeys, 
And grinning Owls with wings a-kimbo, 
Join to constitute my Limbo. 

Then begins a wild Creation, 
Transposition, alteration, 
Thoughts omitted or inserted. 
All the forms of life inverted. 
Facts invented, mix*d, confounded. 
Words curtail'd and periods rounded. 
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Serious saws^ and intervening 

Rhymes replete with trash, no meaning. 

Rich songs by husky dulncss mutter'd. 

Eloquence, like Burke's, bestutter'd. 

Pictures blurr'd, and sermons mumbled, 

Projects marr'd, machinery jumbled. 

Music without rest or bar. 

And verse which conflicting metres jar ; 

Till some capricious elf collects 

All that waking taste rejects. 

Scraps from the brain untimely torn. 

Addled hints, ideas unborn. 

Mis-shapen, embryo suggestions. 

Half answers to unfinished questions. 

Lies, and sophistries, and fictions. 

False positions, contradictions. 

Metaphysics pure, eclectic. 

Academic, dialectic. 

Reasoning which might perplex Duns Scotus 

Round and round — rotundus totus — 

Then the master-fiend of all 

Rolls this jargon to a ball. 

And somewhat of his own being lent. 

Moulds it into— argument. 

With such a medley in the brain. 
Who cries for waking thoughts again ? 
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[Auguit 27, 1835, ad noctem.] 

There are who cynically underrate 

The few and scanty virtues of our state^ 

Who when you cite the Moral code, deride. 

And for each Grood a several 111 provide. 

Ask what is Fame ? The laurell'd hero's death ?— 

" That with which mobs repay it — ^loss of breath." 

Honour ? — " The bait which knaves prepare for fools." 

Philosophy?—" The jargon of the Schools." 

Friendship? — ''A word." And e'en Love's sainted 

flame, — 
*• A thing to scoff at, a mere trading name." 
O ! never have they known (unframed to know) 
The balms which none but Woman can bestow ; 
When Sorrow prostrates, or when Sickness pains. 
Her meek Affection no rude task disdains ; 
Adjusts our pillow, watches while we sleep. 
Seems all at ease, and turns aside to weep ; 
Forestalls each fretful wish, each fear beguiles. 
And soothes impatience with unruffled smiles. 
Is this a thing to scoff at ? A mere trade ? — 
Wretch ! may you feel its worth and want its aid. 
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[August 29, 183&.] 

Bean-flower, Bean-flower> 
You've been full half an hour 

Pulling the pillow from under my head ; 
And you^ Miss Pease-blossom^ 
Hug me like an Opossum — 

Can't you let an old parson lie quiet in bed ? 

I'm worried, I'm wearied, 
I'm flurried^ I'm flea-rid, 

I do not want Fairies at this time and season ; 
Yet from shoulder to hip. 
Tap, Nip, Fly, and Skip, 

Are dancing and prancing without rhyme or reason. 

The Threetail Bashaws 
Inhale in their jaws 

Opium smoke when they wish to have dreams full 
of revels ; 
But the opium I take 
Leaves me just half awake. 

Fit companion for nobody saving Blue Devils. 

Da Luan, Da Mort, 

I would join in your sport. 

If any one finger would wag at my call ; 
But I lie like a log. 
Or O'Rourke in the bog, 

Till Morning and Martha enlighten the halL 
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[1835.] 

If c*er I murmur at thy chast*ning rod^ 
Creator, Saviour, Sanctifier, God ! 
Teach me, the rarest wisdom, to rejoice 
Ev'n when it strikes, and make Thy will my choice ! 
Unlock for me the Christian pilgrim's stores. 
Faith which assures, Reliance which adores. 
Triumphant Hope, by which the dying lives. 
And Charity which loves, endures, forgives ! 
Thus arm'd, my lot is bless'd, whate'er it bo. 
For toil and trial then are paths to Thee. 



[September Ut, 1835.] 



Lord, at Thy table, an unworthy guest, 
These lips the consecrated food have pressed : 
Oft have these hands, in more unworthy guise. 
To others minister'd the glad supplies : 
Yet never while I paid or shared the vow. 
Gave it such comfort as it renders now. 
I feel th^ pardon to myself convey'd. 
My single peace, my debts peculiar paid — 
It is not selfishness which bids us find 
This closing act a severance from our kind : 
Living, in masses. Lord, Thy works wc trace ; 
In Death we view them singly, face to face. 
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[1836.] 

On my last legs, legs quite unable 
To carry me from chair to table. 
Not warranted in any stable. 

Splinted and spavined, 
I dream*d last night of such a walk. 
Ay, such as would create some talk 
Among the towering race who stalk 

Morgen und Abend*. 

In dreaming I began to try 

Some few weak steps, till by-and-by. 

Conscious of renovated vigour, I 

This walk could take ; 
And then 1 roam'd by rill, o'er glade. 
On sunny banks awhile delayed. 
Or crossed with quicker step the shade. 

As if awake. 

Green waved the woods, smooth flow'd the streams^ 
Warmer the Sun than in mere dreams. 
As to the shady part it seems * 

E'en now too chill ; 
In all her fair realities 
Earth never shone in choicer guise 
Than that which greeted then mine eyes. 

And haunts them still. 

"'^ Morninp and Eveninp. 
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But when I woke^ and reasoned over 
This dream, 'twas easy to discover 
That Dulwich had been knit with Dover, 

In Fancy's twine. 
And part by that dear spot supplied 
Where Childhood roved in festal tide. 
Whose source of joy is still undried 

In Life*s decline. 

I sigh'd — but soon the sigh was check'd. 
Which rose for health and spirits wreck'd ; 
If Nature s self, methought, is deck'd 

By Memory's hand. 
Enough remains in full perfection 
To give my batter'd legs direction. 
They need but aid from Recollection 

To walk and stand. 
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HYMNS. 



CHRISTMAS DAY. 

But feebly can a mortal string 

What Angel tongues have chorus'd sing. 

Or Music tuned by man aspire 

To mingle with the Seraph's lyre. 

" Glory to God !" such notes belong 
To all who have the power of Song ; 
And Nature's universal cry 
Uplifts such homage to the sky. 

" Peace upon Earth !" let Earth rebound 
With echoes to the joyful sound ! 
Sounds never heard since Adam's sin 
Brought Death and all our sorrow in. 

" Good- will to Man !" for him the Son 
Already hath His task begun^ 
And in the coil of flesh confined^ 
Borne light and life to human-kind ! 

Such be our strain ; We do not vie 
With the bright heralds of the sky. 
But Peace, Good-will, and Glory seem 
For Man redeemed a fitting theme. 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 

It is finished ! Shall we raise 
Songs of sorrow or of praise ? 
Join to weep a Saviour slain. 
Or glory in Salvation's gain ? 

If of Calvary we tell. 
How shall hymns of triumph swell ? 
But if Man redeemed we show. 
How shall notes of mourning flow? 

Our's the guilt which pierced His side, 
Our*s the sin for which He died ; 
But the blood which gush*d to-day 
Washed that sin and guilt away. 

Lamb of God ! Thy sacrifice 
Wiped all tears from mortal eyes : 
It is finished ! Let us raise 
Songs of glory, joy, and praise ! 
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WHITSUNDAY. 



IjOrd of all Life! whose animating power 
Moved o'er the waters in Creation s hour ; 
Whose breath our clay with heavenly being fired. 
Whose voice the Prophet's chosen lips inspired. 

Here to Thy temple in our hearts repair. 
Assist our sacrifice and prompt our prayer. 
Wake holy hopes, presumptuous thoughts control. 
Guide, comfort, raise, and sanctify the Soul. 

From breasts too stubborn all their hardness wring. 
And ope the founts whence Penitence may spring ; 
Arouse the dead, the doubtful faith increase. 
And to the wounded spirit whisper Peace. 

So may no sin Thy gentle presence grieve ; 
So when life leaves us only may'st Thou leave ; 
And seal'd by Thee till our Redemption day. 
So may our fruits bear witness to Thy sway ! 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL HYMN. 

L 

Through BcershcWs sandy wild 

As forsaken Hagar trod, 
When her lone and banish*d child 

Fainted on the burning clod^ 
Lord, thine hand the well reveaVd, 
Burst the rock, its springs unseaVd, 
And open'd for the drooping boy 
Founts of vigour, life, and joy. 

2. 

Lord, We droop — abandoned, friendless, 

Whence for us shall waters roll ? 
Help us, or our wants are endless — 

Our^s the thirst which racks the soul. 
Not to fever'd lips impart 
Thine healing floods ; but quench the heart : 
From those streams which never dry 
Childhood*s scantiness supply ! 

3. 

When within Sarepta*s wall 

Flow'd the widow*d Mother's tear, 
While she sate — ^now reft of all — 

Brooding o*er her infant's bier ; 
Lord, to Thee Thy prophet bow'd, 
Stretched himself beside the shroud. 
Bade Hell's depths his call obey. 
And tore from baffled Death his prey. 
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4. 

Lord, IFe perish — if unguidcd, 

Darkness whelms us, and the grave- 
But thy Son hath light provided ; — 
Grant us that ! — for tliat can save. 
Lead thy children's steps^ and win 
Far from blindness^ hardness, sin ; 
From the grave its triumph wring ; 
Father, pluck from Death his sting ! 



NATIONAL SCHOOL HYMN. 



1. 

While the Atoner, for our sake 
VeiVd in flesh, glad tidings spake, 
Age hung o*er with brow of thought. 
Drinking wisdom as He taught ; 
Yet the truths His lips displayed 
So with mercy were allayed. 
That the gentle sounds to hear. 
Childhood pressed with eager car. 
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2. 



Spurn'd the Lord that helpless age, 
Teaching only for the sage ? 
Frown'd He with impatient eye 
On the zeal of infancy ? 
Hark ! His accents whisper blessing 
For the babes around Him pressing. 
While He clasps them on His knee, 
" Suffer them to come to Me !" 

3. 

Son of God ! with lifted hands 
Childhood still before Thee stands ; 
At thy Heavenly footstool kneeling, 
Panting for the draughts of healing. 
As life opens to our sight. 
Teach our feet to tread aright ; 
Ere the wolf can fix his hold, 
Shepherd ! call Thy lambs to fold ! 

4. 

By Thy pattern, in Thy name, 
Aid from brother men we claim : 
In their kindling spirits waken 
Love, who fosters the forsaken ; 
Pity with inquiring eye 
Open-handed charity ! 
These may set our passage free. 
Suffering us to come to Thee. 
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Lord ! on Thee, though never seen, 
Confident through Faith we lean. 
And to our uplifted gaze 
Hope Thy promised gift displays — 
Ere the threefold cord be knit. 
One more thread must strengthen it. 

Faith and Hope, of mortal birth, 
Quit us when we part from Earth ; 
Mid the blaze of Certainty 
These inhabit not the Sky ; 
But that treasure which abides 
God partakes while He provides. 

Father ! with a Love like Thine 
Warm our bosoms and incline ; 
All whom darkness broods upon 
Let us teach, as taught Thy Son ; 
Let us wake all slumbering eyes 
As Thy Spirit sanctifies. 

So Thy viewless Godhead best 
Is by Faith of Man confessed : 
So what Hopes within us burn 
Meet a myriad fold return. 
These we bring — the kindling beam. 
Charity^ from Thee must stream. 
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" If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, 

NEITHER WILL THEY BE PERSUADED THOUGH ONE ROSE 



FROM THE DEAD." 



[1827.] 



Where, when this scene of Earth, 
As soon it shall, hath passed away, 
And my flesh moulders in the clay. 

The clay which gave it birth. 
Where shall the undying spark within me stray ? 

For that it cannot die 
The thought which fills it now proclaims ; 
Its restless search, its anxious aims 

To pierce Futurity ; 
The hopes, fears, doubts, and wishes which it frames. 

Whither are those too fled. 
The generations of our Sires ? 
To bathe in bUss, or pine in fires ? 

None from the countless Dead 
Beplies ; in vain the Living voice inqidres. 

Then onward to the goal. 
The path which all before have gone. 
Which all must go ; tread humbly on. 
In Faith tread on, my Soul ! 
Father, I meet the call ; Thy Will be done ! 



Q 2 
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HYMN FOR HIS CHILDREN. 

1. 

To Thee, great God, in prayer and praise 
Our infant hands and hearts we raise ; 
And oflFer to Thy high controul 
The first-fruits of a willing soul. 

2. 

O ! may Thy Spirit, for Thy Son, 
Shew how Thy will may best be done ! 
And, as our coming years succeed. 
Teach, comfort, sanctify and lead ! 

3. 

Accept, with no reluctant eyes. 
Our childhood's morning sacrifice ! 
And may the lips, which worship now. 
As purely pay Life's evening vow ! 



LA TRA PPE. 



The romantic part of Amand de Ranct^'s story rests origiiiallj 
upon the authority of a work entitled '' Causes Yt^ritables de 
la Conversion de TAbbtJ de la Trappe." It is denied by some 
of his biographers ; differently related by others ; and it is said 
to have been disbelieved in the monastery over which he pre- 
sided. The reader may identify him, or not, as he pleases, 
with the Abbot of the following Tale ; for, though some of 
these controverted circumstances have been borrowed, they 
have been adapted, ad libitum^ to the chief object of the Poem 
— an illustration of the mistaken Religion and picturesque 
habits of a very singular Institution. 
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LA TRAPPE. 



[1817.] 



Still westward glance the slowly- waning rays 
Of Summer's evening on the church of Sees ; 
High in mid air its golden-crested spire 
Shines like a beacon tipp'd with warning fire : 
Alenqon's barrier gate still opens wide. 
Still plies the fisher Ome's sequester d tide. 
And on the echoes of departing day 
Float the swain*s pipe and village roundelay. 

Yet where La Trappe*s tall mountains rear their head 
The Sun already his last beam has shed ; 
And they whom thoughts of worlds unseen engage 
In life's dark book have turned another page. 
Slight contrast there the hour of prime or fall, 
When penance, prayer, and toil belong to all ; 
Little can time or season those constrain 
Who measure each alike by works of pain : 
They heed not if the mountain's eastward height 
Detains the morning in her earliest light. 
Nor chide the rocks whose heaven-aspiring way 
Hurries the twilight on, and intercepts the day. 
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Fair is that vale within, as those which lie 
Far off beneath some undiscovered sky ; 
Beauteous as when Creation first began. 
And Nature reign'd inviolate of Man. 
High wave in upmost range the larch and pine» 
Fit coronal the mountain brow to twine ; 
In broader but less gloomy shade below 
Tall oaks their everlasting branches throw ; 
And still more low the forest melts away 
In open spots of green which catch the pleasant ray. 
There all between, in many a sunny space. 
The husband elm leans to the vine's embrace, 
Clustered with racy treasures which distil 
Their purple ripeness innocent of ill. 
There mingling all that glads the scent or eye. 
The purfled Earth spreads forth her tapestry, 
Rich with eternal flowers and uncull'd sweets 
Of never-dying hue ; — for Spring repeats 
What lavish Autumn wastes, and in that plain 
Scarce can brief Winter hold a moment's reign. 

Northward, above its mates, in sterner guise. 
The sudden mountain seems at once to rise ; 
So naked, so abrupt, no foot may dare 
To tempt its unadvised intrusion there. 
^Beneath, quick gushing from their pumice fount. 
And lapp'd in stone, the sparkling waters mount ; 

* " Tbe prospect (of the Abbey of La Trappe) is truly awflil 
and striking. On all sides nothing is visible but hills rising one 
beyond another. These extend in endless continuity, without the 
least apparent vestige of any human feet having ever trod them. 
The valley is interspersed with eleven lakes-*these lakes connect- 
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Spreading their wanton arms across the plain 
In many a separate lake which meets again. 
There girt with silver-flowing currents round 
* Mosleme's grey turrets crown an islet mound. 
Half hidden, half reveaFd, as near them play 
The cloudy wreaths, and rise, or pass away. 
They seem, amid the mists which gather o'er, 
Enchanted fabrics of some faerie shore. 
Like that famed palace which Morgana's hand 
Oft rears by magic from the Reggian strand : 
There tall arcades in graceful circles bend, 
There columns taper, vistas there extend ; 
Unnumber d forms in bright succession rise, 
Ere yet the last has vanished from the eyes, 
And trick'd in all the glorious hues of sky, 
The visions seem created but to fly. 

Plain but majestic was the holy pile, 
Massive, not lofty, and of simplest style ; 
So desolate, the gazer well might deem 
Its walls were built by Lethe's fabled stream, 
Or that he stood, by some strange magic bound. 
Within that city of romantic ground, 

ing one with another in two circles, form a double moat about the 
monastery. In the middle of the day the venerable abbey 
appears rising in the centre. In the morning and evening^ the 
exhalations arising finom the waters are so thick, that only its dark 
grey towers above the curling vapour, or the deep tone of the bell, 
announces to the traveller that he has reached his journey's end.** 
— Tour qf Dominus Claude Lancelot 

♦ The Cistertian Order, to which the Convent of La Trappe 
belongs, was founded by St. Robert, Abbot of Mosleme in Bur* 
gundy, A.D. 1075. 
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Where the foul wizard's talisman was thrown. 

And all that breathed was wither d into stone. 

More terrible that everything was rife 

With feature, look, and character of Life ; 

Blood checked in its mid current, lifted hands, 

The eye that gazes, and the foot that stands. — 

Here ever and anon dark figures sail 

Across the court, or through the cloistered pale. 

Peopling the ghastly silence, like the dead 

Who slumber, little changed, beneath their tread ; 

No voice — no greeting — not a human sound. 

Save the dull foot which steals upon the ground. 

Fearful lest any heavier sound should mar 

That everlasting stillness with its jar. 

Speech is forgotten there — forgotten too 

The works which God created man to do. 

All energies of Being ; the high aim. 

End, property, and purport of our frame ; 

The links which knit creation fast, and bind 

Heaven to our earth, and Man to all his kind. 

Life lives not there ; 'tis one great chamel den. 

Hiding a show and mockery of men. 

Torn from the world, and thrown a dull cold 

weight 
On that encumbering self which most they hate. 

Yet mid these scenes of rest and solitude 
Unbidden guests their haggard forms intrude. 
Oh ! what can silence the heart's inward moan ? 
What make the peopled bosom feel alone ? 
Peace seems indeed without ; but all within 
Is drugged with bitterness, or fouFd with sin. 
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Here all the Spirit ne*er can throw aside 

Thoughts, from themselves which seek themselves to 

hide; 
Here blighted hope ; desire too fully won ; 
And the keen sense of ills endured and done ; 
Remorse, and baffled pride, and burning wrong, 
Fear to subdue the weak, despair to numb the strong ; 
Affection early nipp'd, too verdant now ;. 
And memory bleeding o'er the broken vow; 
Faith long enduring, and at last betray'd ; 
And love which e*en by death is undecay'd. 

Such were the griefs which penitence and fear 
In sad confession taught the Abbot's ear. 
That night had many a foul or wounded heart 
Shared the sweet medicine of his healing art. 
Or like a child before its father bent 
Beneath his most unwilling punishment. 
Himself meanwhile unheeded ; or if aught 
Touch'd his own scar, and inward tum'd his thought, 
A kinder judgment to their sin was shown. 
And all the penance hoarded for his own. 
Gentle, though mortified, his mien ; his eye 
Glistening with beams of tempered majesty ; 
Tlie sunset of a noble mind which threw 
A soft and mellow'd ray ere it withdrew. 
Yet night seem'd hastening on, for he was dark 
With grief as well as years, and you might mark 
On his worn brow a seal which time alone 
Imprints not, and whose characters were known 
Solely within his bosom — the firm tread 
Was tottering, and the look of fire was dead ; 
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But when, as oft he used, the old man spoke 

Of God and future Being, from him broke 

A spirit of light, whose stream was fed on high ! 

Then towering and erect he raised his eye 

Upward^ and dwelt upon the world his soul 

Long since regarded as its wish'd-for goal ; 

Sprung, like a giant, from his wreck of clay, 

And shook tlie burden of this earth away ! 

Skilled was he too in Man, and knew each fount 

And spring-head, whence the troubled passions mount; 

Traced from their source the streams as they descend, 

Temper'd their current, and foresaw their end. 

Else little were he meet the soul to wean 

From corruptible things to things unseen ; 

Teach it all worldly treasure to despise. 

And gather for itself an aye-enduring prize. 

Day long had closed : his seat of shrift within. 
Still heard the Abbot much of hidden sin : 
And his tired ear, o'erfraught with sorrows, lent 
In placid audience to each penitent 
Above him from a chain of iron hung 
An antique lamp, which scanty radiance flung ; 
And the pale moon, untingcd by richer stain, 
Stream'd her own silver through the unstoried pane. 
Far on, within the chancel, where the eye 
Might fix and worship, as it gazed on high. 
Grim figures indistinctly seem'd to start ; 
For there, with fearful circumstance of Art, 
In melancholy colouring was set 
A picture none could look on and forget 
High in the midst a mountain, at whose feet 
A city rose, some empire's mother seat ; 
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Gilded with pinnacle and dome, and bound 

With tower and bulwark^ battlement and mound : 

Unnatural twilight cover'd all ; the sun 

Shrank from the day ere half his course was run : 

Heaven too and Earth were dark, save where one flame 

Of solitary lightning fix*d its aim ; 

And as it struck, o*crthrown by earthquake's shock. 

The eternal basements of a Temple rock ; 

And the rent veil, which hid from view profane 

Its Holiest of Holies, bursts in twain. 

In front, upon the mountain summit^ three 

With arms outstretch'd, are dying on the tree. 

One fierce and stern, and with the wilder'd air. 

Guilt, unrepented, grafts on its despair. 

Another, on whose ever-changing face 

Conflicting passions leave no certain trace ; 

Bemorse, and Grief, and Shame, till over those 

The Conqueror — Faith, triumphantly arose. 

But who shall tell the midmost? Past with Him 

The pangs of every agonizing limb ; 

Forgotten now is Death, and well-nigh done 

The task of Passion, and the victory won ! 

Above His brow celestial Glory beams, 

And the whole Godhead mingles with its streams : 

Bound, the bless'd Hierarchy, with bending knee 

Awaits the moment which shall set Him free ; 

Restore the Son to His eternal reign, 

And clothe Him with full Deity again ! 

Here gazed the venerable man, and drew 
Sweet hope and consolation from the view ; 
And whisper'd inwardly a secret prayer. 
That all might one day that Redemption share! 
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Then rose to wear the hours within his ceM, 

In mournful vigil, till the matin bell. 

But as he moved, some hand his steps withheld. 

Gently, as if it fear'd to be repell'd ; 

But yet as loth to quit them, firmly hung 

Around his knees, and passionately clung* 

He tum'd with fearful wonder ; at his feet 

A stranger bow'd by the confession-seat ; 

His face was muffled, but his giant frame 

Seem'd form'd to wrestle with a soul of flame : 

It did not bend, but it was rudely worn. 

Like some aged forest oak, which, tempest-torn. 

Still lifts its scathed and shattered arms on high. 

And while its trunk decays, affronts the sky. 

Long time in silence, — unless sighs can speak. 

Or tear-drops brush'd indigpfiant firom his cheek,— 

He kneeUd, as fearful that the light should see 

The hidden depths of his enormity. 

Father, a wandering outcast from his race 
Would quench his sorrows in this holy place. 
Hide in this living tomb, — but may his bones 
Sleep with ye undisturbed beneath these stones ? 
" Or here too will the curse pursue him ? Here 
Haunt him through life, and drag him from the bierf 
'' Peace to thee. Son ! the grave is dark and still ; 
" The slumbercr tastes not there of good nor ilL 
" It is a couch no tears can damp ; a bed 
" Strewn with the poppy for a world- worn head. 
" But we must wake again ; and when we rise 
" No second slumber rests upon our eyes." — 

" But may not eyes which open but to weep, 
" Close in the hope of everlasting sleep ?'' — 
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*• What then were life ? A night on which no morn 
Shall beam ; a wilderness without a bourne. 
And man ? An arrow chance-shot to the sky ; 
A seed the hand has dropped and left to die ; 
*' A bird which, wandering o'er the flood, can see 
" No leaf-clad spot to which its wing may flee.* 
** Oh no ! for us immortal Suns have birth, 
*' And deathless gardens gird the waste of Earth ; 
'^ God is our aim. Eternity our soil> 
" And Heaven the nest to which our pinions toil !" — 

" Is there no gidf, no hell beyond life's brink ? 
" And may we leap the barrier, yet not sink? 
O say but thus once more !"— " I dare not say 
Peace is for all, who murmur or obey : 
But Grief has phantom terrors." — " Father ! spare 
" A wretch so lost and forfeit to despair ! 
*' If it were Grief which rack'd this tortured frame, 
** Tears might assuage its never-dying flame ; 
But Guilt is my sole being, — hear my tale. 
And curse me while I tear away the veil 
From this black heart : how could it take such dyes 
From that which blanches man, and purifies ? 
" I loved ! but holy men can little know 
" The bosom's spring-tide in its ebb and flow. 
" We buffet with the storms of Time, and fling 
" Athwart the whirlwind our unflagging wing : 
*' Yours is the summer gale, the placid stream, 
" Time a smooth current. Life an easy dream, 
" Cold, still, and passionless.'' He could not mark 
How at the word the Abbot's brow grew dark ; 
And o'er his cheek a feeble hectic broke, 
Sunning its wintry furrows as he spoke ; 

* Wisdom, V. U. 
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A momentary heat which glow'd and died. 
Till, self-subduingy calmly he replied : — 

** Judge not the heart, my Son ; oft deep below 
" The lava burns, when all above is snow. 
** Oh ! trust not always to the garb or guise, 
*' Heaven sees the bosom in far different wise ; 
Yet is it merciful if man repent. 
And looks for penitence, not punishment.'* — 

My love was crime, — nor heaven nor hell could 
tame 
A heart whose pulse was frenzy, — life-blood, flame ! 
The sleepless vulture which devours within 
" May gnaw, — but cannot cat away its sin. 
Blood, Father, think of blood ! Deep, deep the guill 
Of him who in his fury blood has spilt." — 
Yet is there hope." — ** Mine was not the fierce start 
** Of sudden fury, but a venom'd heart, 
** Towards one most precious. — How 1 loved that one I 
" Loved her e'en when the unnatural deed was done ; 
*' Loved her e'en when I found another dwelt 
"Within that heart to which I vainly knelt 
*' I knew not when I struck the blow what ties 
" Had knit them to each other in Heaven's eyes : 
*' Nor thought that Rome had loosed his former vows, 
" Which bound him to a pure unearthly spouse." — 

" You did not slay her?"—" Oh ! if that were all ! 
*' There might be worse ; man might more deeply 

faU: 
" Her lips forgave me that : — but bade me pray 
** For one who never must behold the day. 

" Father, you heed me not." The Abbot sate 
Unmoved, as that stern minister of Fate, 
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That all-recording Angel, whose dark pen 
Notes for Eternity the deeds of men. 

He spoke not^ and the stranger thus resumed : — 
" Not yet it came, — the curse for ever doom'd, — 
" Unslaked my thirst of vengeance, — lacking still 
" One other drop its cup of wrath to fill. 
*' Long watched 1 by the couch of deaths where shone 
" The glow of beauty, though the light was gone ; — 
" Like the faint hues which tint the shadowy west, 
" When on his ocean-bed the Sun has sunk to rest ; 
" Then crouch'd aside to wait the accursed hour 
•• Which brought my rival to his lady'*s bower. 

His step was buoyant, in his eye the flame 

Of one who to Love's trysted chamber came ; 
" Each glance unlook'd-for joyance seem'd to speak, 

And pleasure mantled on his sunny cheek. 

His habits too were alter''d^ as some knight 

Gay harness'd for the ring or listed fight ; 
'' With plumed cap, and at his silken side 

A falchion swinging in chivalric pride. 

Not this the hooded monk with humble eye, 
*' And looks that sought the ground in sanctity. 
** His right hand bore a parchment from whose fold 
" Rome's sovereign bulla hung, in beaten gold. 

" ' Soft be thy slumbers, gentle one, this night, 
" * Sweet as thyself, and as my bosom light ! 

* Fair hopes,' he whisper'd, * all thy soul employ, 
' Visions of good, and dreams fore-running joy ! 

* This the sole summons which thy sleep alarms, — 
Wake unreluctant to a husband's arms.' 

" She moved not, but his lips ere this had met 
" Her passive kiss ; — deep is her slumber yet. 

R 
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'' Fiendlikc I glutted on his changing brow 

*' When the first horror cross'd it ; — ^for e'en now 

" Her blood was on his hand — * ♦ * 

" I did not slay him. Father ! Life and he 
" Have yet a long account of misery : 
*' The grave steeps sorrow in its slumberous dew. 
Revenge like mine had little there to do. 



it 



" There is a voice which others cannot hear 
" For ever whispering in my trembling ear ! 
" There is a look which others cannot see 

*' For ever present. 

" That look*' Thereat the Abbot flung aside 

The cowl which used his countenance to hide. 
And gazed upon the stranger for the space 
Of one brief moment. — It reveal'd a face 
Once seen, but unforgotten, and he knew 
Too well the glance of horror which it threw. — 
Brief were their after-words, and few, I ween. 
And when the stranger glided from the screen, 
I know not how his sins might stand with Heaven- 
He look'd not like a man the Priest had shriven ! 
Still sate the C6nfessor — though the deep bell 
Had told of midnight with its solemn knell: 
Like some pale Saint, who from his marble row 
Of imagery had wander'd down below : 
Silent and motionless, with eyes that gazed 
On vacancy ; yet there a thousand fancies raised — 
And as in some great Theatre we view 
The Drama's action, and its course pursue, 
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Change with each changing scene^ and half believe 

The painted objects which we know deceive ; 

So of the past strange memories thronged his brain. 

And dimly pictured visions rose again. 

First early boyhood, and the pleasant time 

Of innocence ere tempted into crime ; 

Unbroken slumbers, eyes that wake to joy. 

And cherished hopes, and sweets that never cloy. 

Next, fraud which lured him to the holy pale — 

A Father's avarice, and a Friar's tale ; 

Thoughts forced to Heaven while bent on earth alone. 

And vows pronounced before their force was known. 

Disgust was near at hand, and the fierce train 

Of Passions champing their detested chain. 

A soul, which God had gifted for mankind, 

O'ergrown with weeds, and to itself confined ; 

A heart, whose fervour all its race should share. 

Frozen, by unnatural coldness, to despair. 

Sudden the picture brightened, and the beam 

Of Hope shot forth one soUtary gleam. 

He dared not rest on this — the phrenzy bum'd 

Within him as the scene of blood retum*d ; 

And when the pang was gone, his sickening brain 

Sought refuge in the thought of bodily pain ; 

Dwelt gladly on the desert of his years. 

Penance, and blank monotony of tears ; 

Tasks where exhausted Nature sinks at last — 

The nightly vigil, the protracted fast, 

The scourge of iron, and the shirt of hair. 

And knees for ever bent in unavailing prayer. 

Yet all too little — for himself alone 

This grief might plead, this penance might atone — 

r2 
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But She — so suddenly, in the mid strife 
And tumult of her bosom, torn from life, 
Repentless of her sins — and of them all. 
That cherished most which most had worlc'd her fall, — 
Caird reckless to her great award, and he 
Sole author of her guilt and destiny. — 
His cheek grew pale, and his distempered eye 
Seem'd as it caught some vision passing by. 
Can it be Fancy ? — this is not the form 
Where Beauty glow'd, and Youth was ever warm. 
Not that whose grace Death could not render less. 
But made itself a sight of loveliness. 
Her look is mournful now ; the furrow'd brow 
Bespoke a suffering Earth can never know ; 
Yet could not look reproach on him — She raised 
Her eyes to Heaven, and there a moment gazed. 
As if she fain would urge, might she but dare. 
Not for herself, but him, a single prayer — 
Then lingering sad, as if it sought delay. 
From Fancy's eye the Phantom sank away. — 
He thought too, as in mists it disappeared. 
The shadowy arm to beckon him was reared ; 
Yet not as from herself — she seem'd to fling 
A glance that would forbid his following — 
Then, urged by some superior power, anon 
Raised her unwilling hand and sadly motion'd on. 
'Tis morning now, and through the holy place 
With busy step the hastening brothers pace, 
For their brief slumber, which is snatch'd from care. 
Is briefer made by early call to prayer. 
Yet all is silence ; little need they ask 
What sorrow wakes them now, nor what their task. 
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By the slow tolling of the muffled bell 
A soul is passing from its earthly cell. 
Around the board where ashes thickly strown * 
O'er the rough bed of meagre straw are thrown. 
In snow-white scarf, and chasuble, and stole. 
They tell the measure of their beaded roll. 
Then bursts the solemn chant — " Out of the deep 
" My Spirit has called; guard it, O God, and keep !*' 
In a low niche, where gross and spongy damp 
Checks the faint glimmer of the single lamp, 
Its base a skull, its beam of ebon wood, 
Hangs the Redeemer on his sculptured rood. 
There, bent with awe, a grey and reverend priest 
Prepares the chalice for the solemn feast ; 
Unveils the pyx to his adoring eye. 
And lifts the consecrated wafer high. 
Hard by, another o*er the sick man stands. 
Holding the cruse of unction in his hands ; 
And over touch, sight, smell, and mouth and ear. 
Sheds the last oil anointing for his bier. 

One too was there among them — whence, or who. 
His mien rebuked all question, and none knew — 
Muffled within a sable cloak, whose bound 
Hid form and feature till it swept the ground — 
He minister'd no office, nor inclined 
His knee, nor in their solemn duty join'd ; 
But stood with scarce a consciousness of ought 
Without him, and as living but in thought. 

'** The sick brothers of La Trappe in their last extremity were 
placed to die on a bed of straw strewn with ashes. 
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Full on the Abbot's couch his look he cast. 
Numbering perhaps the moments as they passed. 
And watching every throe, which quicker came 
As Death press'd nearer on his yielding frame ; 
And ever as his glance the sick man threw 
Where that unknown one stood before his view. 
With clasped hands and quivering lips he pray'd. 
Calling the Spirit of God to lend him aid 
To part in peace — but as the dews of death 
Rose on his forehead with his last drawn breath. 
He turn'd away ; and then the films of night 
Gathered more quickly on his closing sight; 
As if while that dread stranger met his eye. 
His passion must endure, he dared not hope to die. 
The cold earth wraps him now ; and o*er his bier 
A monument of pious art they rear : 
A marble chapelry *, where overhead 
From slender shafts a canopy is spread ; 
Beneath, an altar, on which, sculptured rude. 
His image lies in saintly attitude ; 
Eyes raised to Heaven with an imploring air. 
And hands devoutly clasp'd as if in prayer. 
There, be it evening fall, or morning hour. 
What season matters little, sun or shower ; 



* The cemetery of La Trappe is quite unadorned. In the 
centre is a small chapel containing the monument of M. de Ranc^. 
His figure is carved at full length in a recumhent posture. The 
graves of the brethren are without in the burying ground. They 
are marked by simple wooden crosses inscribed with the names 
and ages of the persons. — Notes to the Tour q/ Dom* Lancelot, 
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In the clear moonlight> or the darker shroud 

That girds the rushing tempest's thunder-cloud ; 

A Monk for ever kneels — but none have heard 

The secret orison liis lips preferred ; 

Mass were it for the soul that rests within^ 

Or Pilgrim's vow, or penance for some sin. 

Ever if chance-led foot or curious eye 

Broke unobserved upon his privacy. 

His cowl was gather'd round, and those were bold 

Who dared to glance within its sable fold. 

New was he to the cloister, and untaught 

In discipline, and gave it little thought : 

For rite or high solemnity of prayer. 

Matin, or Vesper, shew'd he scanty care ; 

Seldom at holy names his head he bent ; 

Brief was the time he to confession lent ; 

Small reverence paid to rules, save what impress 

Silence, austerity, and loneliness. 

Yet ever by that tomb, as if some spell 

Bound him within its magic ring to dwell. 

He too now lies beneath ; a single stride 

Leads to his coflin from the Abbot's side. 

A cross is at its head, but on the stone 

Nor character, nor name ; all was unknown *. 

* None but the Abbot and Prior know the name, age» rank, or 
even the native country of any of the different members of the 
community. Every one at his first entrance assumes a new name. 
With his former appellation each is supposed not only to quit the 
world, but to abjure every recollection and memorial of his former 
self. No word ever drops from their lips which can possibly give 
the least clue, by which the others can guess who they are, or 
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Perhaps their dust is mingled now ; they sleep. 
Forgetting and forgotten^ in one heap ; 
And, peaceful tenants of a common tomb> 
Shall wake together at the burst of doom. 



where they come fVom. Often have persons of the very same 
name, family or neighbourhood, lived together in the convent for 
years, unknown to each other ; nor have they suspected their prox- 
imity, till at the death of one, the name on the grave-stone re- 
vealed the secret to the survivor. 
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EXTRACTS 

From the Translation of the Fasti of Ovid. 



STORY OF CARMENTA. 

Lib. i. 469. 

In soft Arcadia^ where the shepherds feign. 
Long ere the Moon, began their founder's reign, 
Evander ruled : high birth on either side. 
Most on his mother's, swelled the princess pride. 
She, when her breast with heavenly flame was fired, 
Utter'd whate'er the present God inspired. 
Fiird with prophetic lore, she warn'd her son 
Of plots maturing, and his state undone. 
Forced from their country. Time confirm'd her truth. 
And thus the Dame consoled the sorrowing Youth ; — 
'' Check those fond tears ! the manly bosom bears 

Alike the joys of Fortune and the cares. 

Where'er thy banish'd steps, my son, incline, 

'Tis Fate pursues thee, and no sin of thine t 

Celestial anger may thy wrongs decree, 
" But breasts secure of innocence are free ; 
*' And in the conscious ' mirror of his mind ' 
" Each his own form of Hope or Fear must find. 
" Nor think that you the first such ills have borne. 

Men great in story storms like these have torn : 
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" So Cadmus, banish'd from the Tynan shore, 

" His wandering steps to far Aonia bore : 

** So Tydeus snffer'd, such was Jason's fate, 

" And more whom time permits not to relate. 

'* Who asks the brave what climate gave him birth 1 

He finds a country everywhere on earth. 

So glides the fish wherever oceans roll, 
" So the bird flies ' from Indus to the Pole.' 
'* Winter must end, storms rage not all the year ; 
" Spring blooms at last, and, trust me, yours is near.*" 

Soothed by his mother's words, the prince revived, 
Embark'd, and soon in Italy arrived. 
And now — 'twas thus the sage Carmenta led — 
Sail'd up the Tuscan river s «andy bed. 
Thy bank, Terentus, Tiber's eastern side. 
Where on the shallows flows a scanty tide. 
And huts thin sprinkled o'er the desert wold 
Are all the Prophetess can then behold. 
Loose stream her locks, as with impassion'd brow 
She checks the pilot, and ascends the prow \ 
Far to the Martian bank her arms incline. 
Thrice strikes her phrenzied foot the deck of pine. 
And scarce Evander's grasp her limbs obey. 
Stopping her spring to land, while thus she poured her 
lay:— 

'' Ye Gods 1 blest guardians of this happy earth ! 
" Land ! which shall give to other Gods a birth ! 

Ye springs, and streamlets which around me mount ! 

Nymphs of the grove, and Naiads of the fount ! 
" Our stranger steps with sign auspicious greet, 
*• And let us touch your bank with happy feet ! 
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" Are these the hills triumphant towers shall crown ? 
" Is this the soil where nations shall bow down ? 
" Yes ! to these hills the promised world shall bow ; 
" Ah ! who would think such fate was in them now ? 
" Soon shall Dardanian vessels reach your plain^ 

And Woman light the torch of war again. 

The fight is fatal^ Pallas ! — yet away ! 

Thy death no mean avenger shall repay. 

Great in her fall> triumphant in her vroea. 

In ruin mighty to o'erwhelm her foes, 
" Rage round her walls, ye vain and idle fires, 
" Troy from her ashes but more high aspires I 
'' His Gods i^neas and his Sire divine 
" Shall bring ; receive them, Vesta, to your shrine. 
" The time shall come when guarding Earth and you, 
" A God himself the sacred rites shall do. 
" Their country's throne the Caesars shall retain, 
" A race created for eternal reign. 
" That God's descendant, though he still refuse, 
** His Father's empire like a God shall use ; 
*' And as perpetual altars blaze to me, 
" So a new Goddess shall Augusta be." 

Thus, as the Seer descended to our day. 
The touch of inspiration died away. 
She press'd the Latin shore with banish'd feet ; 
Banish'd ? — Ah ! such a banishment — ^how sweet I 
Soon on the Ausonian hills new towers they frame. 
And Time adds greatness to Evandcr's name. 
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Fasti. Lib. ii. 79. 



STORY OF ARION. 



When the next sun deserts the western sky 

The Dolphin too his starry seat will fly. 

To Love's soft messengers the heavens belong. 

And those who serve the masters of the song. 

Arion*s name what region doth not know^ 

Whose strain forbade the running stream to flow ? 

Oft stopped he the pursuer and pursued. 

The lamb of fearful, wolf of savage mood ; 

Hard by the dog the hare has couch*d to hear. 

And near the lion stood the listening deer ; 

The dove and falcon roosted in one shade. 

And with the crow the bird of Pallas stay'd. 

While hastening Cjrnthia checked her midnight rein. 

And thought her brother Phoebus pour'd his strain ; 

Arion play'd Sicilian swains among. 

And Latium dwelt enraptured on his song : 

The bard embark'd, then sought his native shore. 

And there the wealth his art had purchased bore : 

And haply then he feared the wind and sea ; 

Ah ! safer than thy vessel both shall be ! 

Lo ! o*er the bard his treacherous pilot stands. 

Bares the rude sword, and arms his murdering bands. 

Not these thy weapons — sheathe the steel again. 

And steer thy galley o'er the watery plain : 
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*' I fear not death/' the dauntless minstrel cried, 

" Let but one prelude on my harp be tried !" 

They smile contemptuous leave ; then flowers embrace 

His brows which might Apollo's temples grace. 

The purple robe he binds his breast around^ 

His hands the lyre explore^ and give melodious sound. 

Such the sad warblings of life's evening song. 

Which the lone cygnet's dying notes prolong. 

Then to the wave he sprang ; the refluent tide 

Dash'd^ as he leapt^ the vessel's dancing side; 

When, lo ! the minstrel to his native shore. 

An unacquainted weight, the Dolphin bore. 

Calm flow'd the waters as he sail'd along, 

And paid the debt in melody and song. 

His pious deed the wondering Gods descry. 

And crown with stars the Dolphin in the sky. 
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Fasti. Lib. ii. 481. 



APOTHEOSIS OF ROMULUS. 
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When Mars the rising pomp of Rome beheld. 
And all the triumphs which her empire swell' d. 
No longer," thus to Jove the father cried. 
O'er her high fortunes need my blood preside. 
*' Grant that this son may still remain mine own, 
" And, freed from fate, for Remus* death atone : 
" That one should rise mortality above 
'' You swore, and sacred is the oath of Jove.'' 
Jove gave his fiat ; Atlas felt the God, 
And all Creation trembled at his nod. 
A place there is — the Caprean marsh of old. 
Where then the King his senate chanced to hold : 
There sudden clouds intomVd the living day. 
And unknown darkness dimm'd the Sun's full ray. 
Strange rushing waters cleft the murky air. 
And long and brightly flash'd the lightning's glare. 
Before the monarch bow'd the steeds of war. 
And bore him heavenward on his father's car. 
Unseen his flight, the cigar's erring breath 
Accused the guiltless Fathers of his death ; 
And, haply, murder's foul and bloody stain 
Still on their memories would with us remain ; 
But as from Alba, Proculus by night 
To Rome was coming in the moon's pale light. 
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Loud on his left the sudden thunder bray'd. 
And chiird his bosom and his steps delay'd. 
Fair as the immortals, in his mien a god. 
His garb a monarch, there Quirinus trod. 
*' Go bid," he cried, " the weeping croud restrain 
'* Their grief, for tears our Deity profane ; 
" Let their new God be hail'd with pious joy, 
'' And arts and arms the sons of Home employ/* 
He spoke and vanish'd, Proculus invites 
The assembled people to the novel rites ; 
They build a temple where we worship still. 
Ordain his feasts and consecrate his hill. 
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Fasti. Lib. ii. 533. 



THE FERALIAN FESTIVAL. 



The grave too has its honors: now succeed 
The slender offerings to the dead decreed. 
Styx has no Gods who look with greedy eyes 
For costly pomp and lavish sacrifice ; 
Little from men departed souls require. 
If but that little pious love inspire. 
Place then an urn beside their honor'd vault, 
Fiird with loose corn, and glittering grains of salt. 
Bread steep' d in wine, and violets scatter d round, 
And a plain tile with flowery garlands crown'd. 
More I forbid not, if you will, but these. 
With prayers well suited, may the dead appease. 
These rites -^Eneas, Piety's true spring, 
Brought with him when Latinus was our king : 
His father's shade with solemn gifts besought. 
And the rude swains a foreign custom taught. 
But once, long occupied in war, our sires 
Forgot the duties which this feast requires : 
Then raged a pestilence, its venom'd breatli, 
Heap'd the suburban pyles with shows of death ; 
Back to new life the tombs their spirits gave, 
And forms unearthly burst the yawning grave ; 
Mysterious shrieks the night's dull ear assaiFd, 
And ghastly shadows through the city wail'd, — 
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Till pious hands the wonted honors pay. 
And chase these fearful prodigies away. 

Pause while we keep these rites, ye widow'd dames ; 
The marriage pine a purer season claims. 
Pause, ye fond mothers, braid not yet her hair. 
Nor the ripe virgin for her lord prepare. 
O light not, Hymen, now your joyous fires. 
Another torch than yours the tomb requires. 
Close all the temples on these mourning days^ 
And dim each altar's spicy-streaming blaze ; 
For now around us roams a spectred brood, 
Craving, and keen, and snuffing mortal food : 
They feast, and revel, nor depart again 
Till to the month but ten more days remain. 
That mom is call'd Feralia ; 'tis the last 
On which their offerings to the dead we cast. 
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Fasti. Lib. ii. 721. 



STORY OF LUCRETIA. 



Meantime the tardy siege's long delay 
Bound Ardea's bulwarks wears their hours away ; 
And while within their foes beleaguered lie> 
All in the camp is sport and revelry. 
There while his friends partake the monarches wine. 
Thus spoke the youngest of the royal line : 
" In this dull war, while Ardea yet detains 
'* Our trophies destined for the Roman fSEuies, 
" Think ye our wives a mutual feeling share, 
" And still are faithful, and partake our care ?** 
Each on his own the meed of praise bestows ; 
Wine fires the tongue, with love the bosom glows. 
The prize of virtue," Collatinus cried. 
Words can bestow not ; be their actions tried ! 
Mount, and the city seek while night remains*' — 
They mount, and to the city turn their reins. 
First, as they came the royal domes before. 
No porter watch'd the unregarded door ; 
Her heated brows with rosy wreaths entwined 
Sportive o*er wine young Tarquin's bride they find. 
Not so Lucretia, where her couch beside 
The wool's soft thread her slender fingers guide ; 
By the small taper's low and frugal light 
Her busy maidens toil the livelong night. 
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" Haste ye;" her gentle accents thus she pour'd, 

** The scarf these hands have woven for their lord, 

" And tell, for you far more than I are told, 

*' How wears the siege, how long will Ardea hold. 

" Fall, hated city ! — why this long delay ? 

" Why from my bosom tear its lord away ? 

" Ah, may he soon return, and calm the fear 

" His thoughtless valour ever causes here ! 

" Grief chills my breast, and terror dims my sight, 

" When fancy paints an image of the fight." 

Tears checked her voice; she loosed her half-spun thread, 

Droop'd on her breast, and hid her languid head. 

How well her tears become her as they roll ! 

How pure her cheek, how worthy of her soul ! 

*' Fear not," her husband cried ; then up she sprung, 

And on his neck — ^how sweet a burden ! — hung. 

Meanwhile in Tarquin glows a guilty flame. 
And love unhallow*d kindles in his frume ; 
Her snow-white skin, and locks of tangled gold. 
Her glowing cheek, which love's chaste passion told ; 
Her form, which borrow'd no false grace from art ; 
Her voice, her tear, her smile subdue his heart ; 
Her look of purity awakes new fires. 
And Hope's decay but strengthens his desires. * 

When the shrill cock foretold approaching day. 
Back to the camp the youths pursued their way. 
Fresh was the form Remembrance pictured there. 
And Fancy dwelt, though absent, on the fair. 
Thus on her neck her careless locks reclined. 
Thus the soft wool her slender hands entwined ; 

* Gowur. 

s2 
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Such was her look, and thus her accents flow'd. 

So beam'd her eye, her lip of coral glow'd. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # # 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Lo ! while he spoke he pressed his guilty speed. 
And girt his sword, and vaulted on his steed ; 
And as the sun assumed his western state 
He gain'd CoUatia's brazen-bolted gate. 
There, as her friend, her foe Lucretia meets, 
And her lord*s kinsman with fit welcome greets. 
Ah ! little then her innocence can see 
How great an enemy that guest shall be ! 



The morning rose — her locks are scattered wild, 
like some pale mother mourning for her child. 
Then from the camp her messengers require 
With sorrowing haste her Husband and her Sire. 
They haste away, and whence these sighs of woe. 
And why such garb of sadness seek to know. 
Then burst tlie tear, then shame*s hot blushes dyed 
The matron cheek she strove in vain to hide. 
Still utterance failed her, and with eager fear 
Her Sire and Husband dread, yet wish to hear. 
Thrice from her Up the unwilling murmur broke. 
Her eye still linger d downward while she spoke : 
«* This too,'* she cried, " to Tarquin shall we owe ? 
** From mine own lips mine own dishonour know.** 
Then what she could she told, the guilty rest 
Her crimsoned cheek and glistening eye confessed. 
Vain from her Sire the voice of solaoe flows. 
Vain the free pardon which her Lord bestows : 
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She pluck'd a dagger fipom her robe, and cried — 

" I to myself all pardon have denied !" 

Then at her father's feet she fell ; the knife 

Drank to its haft the current of her life ; 

And e'en in death with modest care she tries 

To fall with limbs composed in honourable guise. 

Lo ! on her corpse her Sire and Husband lie 

Mourning their loss in grief's route agony. 

Not so with Brutus : kindling at the view. 

The blood- stain d dagger from her breast he drew, 

Grasp'd the red steel yet dropping with her gore. 

And thus his threatening oath of vengeance swore : — 

" Here, by thy blood, thine injured blood, I vow, 

" By thy pure shade which hovers o'er me now, 

" No incomplete revenge, while thus I wake 

*' From my feign'd trance, on Tarquin's race to take." 

How grateful this, her dying signs declare ; 

She roird her sightless eye, and shook her clotted hair. 

Borne to the tomb, the immortal Matron lies. 

While tears and envy crown her obsequies. 

Brutus her wound, no speechless mouth, displays. 

And tells the Prince's crime, and adds her praise. 

Kings are no more — the race of Tarquin fly. 

And Consuls, yearly named, their place supply. 
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Fasti. Lib. iii. 259. 



STORY OP NUMA AND JUPITER ELICIUS. 



Who now will tell me why the Salii raise 

Celestial shields, and chant Mamurius* praise 1 

Nymph, whose loved haunt is Dian's grove and spring, 

Come to your feasts betrothed of our king ! 

Deep in Aricia's wood-encircled brake 

Tradition long has holy made a lake : 

No horse has trod there since beneath the shade, 

Tom by his steeds, Hippolytus was laid : 

There grateful oflTerings hang around the green. 

And many a tablet votive to the queen : 

There crown'd with garlands, happy in their prayer. 

The matrons often lighted torches bear : 

There rules a priest, who ever yields his land 

To one of swifter foot, and stronger hand : 

Near flows a pebbly stream with tinkling fall ; 

Oft you may drink there, but your draughts are small. 

Dear to the Muse, Egeria pours the wave. 

The nymph who love and lore to Numa gave. 

He first the Romans, prompt alone to fight. 

Checked by the fear of Heaven, and sense of right. 

Brute force he mastered by law's milder sway. 

And taught them consecrated rites to pay : 

Refined the manners of their savage time. 

And showed them civil contest was a crime : 
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Till when the shrine he saw, the fiercest tum'd, 
Calm*d all his rage, and sacrifices burn'd. 
Lo ! hurVd by Jove, the ruddy lightnings fly. 
And burst are all the floodgates of the sky ; 
And as the frequent thunder rends the cloud. 
The monarch doubts, and terror fills the crowd. 
Thus spoke Egeria : — " Vows may yet assuage 
" The stormy flashes of the Thund'rer's rage : 
*' Faunus and Picus, rural gods, who dwell 
'' Still in their native Rome, the rites can tell ; 
" Yet force must take them, fetters too must chain :** 
And then she taught what stratagem would gain. 

Dark rose on Aventine a forest shade 
Of oaks^ whose gloom some present God displayed ; 
And in the midst, with turf and moss o'ergrown, 
A living fountain sparkled from the stone. 
Here Faun and Picus used to drink: the king 
Here slew a lamb, and oSer'd to the spring ; 
Cups fit for gods to quaff* he placed at hand. 
And near them hid himself and little band. 
To their loved fount the rural gods incline. 
And thirst allures them to the frequent wine. 
Wine leads to slumber, forward Numa sprung. 
Seized on his prey, and fetters round them flung. 
Awaked, they struggled freedom to regain. 
And as they struggled firmer knit the chain. 

Grods of the grove, forgive," the king exdaim'd. 

This act, which no impiety has framed. 
" Tell me what art may shield us from the scath 
'' Of these dread thunders, and appease their wrath ?*' 
Thus spake the monarch. Faunus thus replied. 
And shook his homed forehead as he cried : — 
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'' More than we can, you ask ; not unconfined 
'' Is knowledge, e*en in a celestial mind : 
*< We rule the mountain, and command the grove ; 
" His own red thunders are the care of Jove. 
** Vain your attempt from heaven the God to bring ; 
•* Haply our aid may win the Almighty King." 
So too said Picus : — " Now release our hands, 
" And free," he cried, " your captives from their bi^nds : 
'' Soon by our art from heaven the God shall bow : 
" Styx, by thy wave of might, I bind my vow !" 
What spells they used, what magic strains of fear. 
To bring down Jove, no son of earth must hear ; 
The pious bard embodies not in rhyme 
Forbidden words, which e'en in thought are crime. 
Their art elicited from realms above 
The God whom hence we style Elician Jove. 
The forest trembled at the coming God, 
And earth, as palsied, shook where'er he trod ; 
Chiird in the monarch's breast was life's warm blood. 
High swell'd his heart, each separate hair upstood; 
Till thus he pray'd, — " Almighty sire and kibg. 
What gifts to calm thy thunder may we bring ? 
Tell me, if pure the hands which now I raise. 
Tell, if the tongue which sues has spoke thy praise!" 
Won by his pray'r, the God his wish reveal' d. 
But long in doubtful phrase the truth conceal'd. 
" First," Jove obscurely cried, " cut off a head." — 
" I'll cut the tallest onion from my bed." — 
" A human head." — " This hair shall feel the knife." — 
« A life I seek."—" A fish shall yield its life."— 
•' So calm my bolts," the smiling God replies, 
** Man well advised to parley with the skies ; 
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" And look for surer pledges of your sway 
" When the next sun shall rise to perfect day." 
Loud crashed the thunders as he soared on high, 
And vanish'd from adoring Numa*s eye. 
Glad he returns ; with slowly trusting ear 
His wondrous tale the assembled people hear. 
I ask no doubtful faith/' the monarch cried ; 
Wait till to-morrow's dawn my truth has tried : 
When next the sun with perfect orb shall glow, 
Jove of my sway will surer pledges show." 
His promise still they doubt> and chide delay. 
And their faith trembles on the coming day. 

The turf yet glitter'd fresh with morning dew, 
When to their monarch's gate his people drew. 
Forth stept the King, and straight a countless band 
In silence round his throne of maple stand. 
Lo ! 'tis the Sun — his first and earliest gleam — 
Hope, fear, and wonder greet the increasing beam : 
Then first he rose, his robe was white of hue. 
And well the Gods those hands he lifted knew : 
Already shines the appointed hour," he cried, 
Jove, let thy promised faith be ratified !" 
Ev'n while he spoke the broader spreading ray 
Bose with full splendour to completed day : 
Thrice roU'd the thunder through the unclouded sky ; 
Thrice the red meteor-bolt was seen to fly : 
From the mid Heav'n unsufferable light 
Then burst at once upon their shrinking sight ; 
And mid the shouting multitude was cast 
A shield borne lightly on a gentle blast 
This Numa lifted : first a beast he slew 
Whose neck inviolate no burden knew; 
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And as no angles in its frame were found, 
Ancile calVd the consecrated round. 
Then wisely cunning, for he knew that Fate 
Lank'd with its gifts the fortunes of his state. 
To guard the genuine shield from treacherous eyes 
Made more — alike in mould, and form, and size. 
Famed for his skill, for virtue not less famed. 
These with no common art Mamurius framed. 

What/' said the bounteous King, '' will pay your task ? 

Accept my pledge, you shall not vainly ask.** — 
Already now the dancing priests upheld 
The hallowed bucklers, and their chorus swelFd. 
" My only pay," Mamurius cried, " be fame ; 
'' Let their last song reiterate my name V* 
Hence when their voice the Salian priesthood raise. 
The promised meed they give, and sing his praise. 
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Fasti. Lib. iii. 459. 
STORY OF BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 



The Gnossian fair one's crown we next behold, 
Whom perjured Theseus mid the Grods enrolled : 
He whom her clue preserved was now estranged, 
And his for liber s kisses well exchanged. 
She cried, " How simply did my sorrows flow ! 
" This to his lucky perfidy I owe." 
Meantime the God from India's conquered soil 
Return d in triumph, rich with Orient spoil : 
His love, the fairest mid the captive fair> 
A royal maid, too freely seem'd to share. 
Then flow'd her tears, and treading Ocean's side> 
With scattered tresses, thus complain*d his bride : — 

" Yet once again, ye waves, my sorrows hear, 
*' And once again, ye sands, receive my tear ! 
" False, fleeting Theseus first ye heard me sue, 
" And now a second, Bacchus, is untrue. 
" Change but the name ; let none in man confide ! 
'* E'en now I cry, as once before I cried. 
*' Oh ! that my tears had only gush'd that day. 

And friendly death the present wiped away ! 

Why did you raise me, Bacchus, from the grave ? 

Why, but to mourn again, the mourner save ? 

O, lighter than the leaves which wreathe your brow, 
" Known first in tears^ in tears remember'd now. 
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" Dare you with shameless joys my chamber stain. 

And in my very sight our loves profane ? 

Where are the vows you oft and fondly swore ? 

How often must I forfeit vows deplore ? 
*' Where are the lips which Theseus once accused ? 

Conscience must whisper you have more abused. 

Ah ! let me hide my woe, lest others say 
" She must deserve her fate whom all betray ; 
" But chief from Theseus, lest he joy to see 
'' His falsehood finds companionship in thee. 
" Perhaps yon tawny Indian's harlot air 
'' Shames my poor brownness, and appears more fair : 
" Her faults seem beauties, each defect is grace — 
" Yet hold, her foulness poisons your embrace. 

Ah ! give me back your faith ; an injured bride 

Calls you with love's fond greeting to her side. 
" Think not my mother s love and mine the same, — 

Mine pure affection, her*s a lawless flame. 

Let not a fault my fond confession be ; 
" I thought it none when you confessed to me. 
" Deem it not strange you bum me with desire, 
'* Unborn the Thunderer snatch'd you from the fire. 
" Is this the prelude of my lot divine ? 
" Are these the skies you promised should be mine ? " 

She ceased, and Bacchus, as he wander'd near 
Unseen, the fair one's sorrows chanced to hear : 
He kiss'd the pearly drops which dew'd her eye. 
Then caught her to his breast, and made reply. 

** Yes ! thus together through the vaults of air 
'* Haste we the mutual joys of heaven to share ! 
" Loved of my heart, receive a name divine, 
** And yours be Libera, as Liber mine. 
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" The crown which Venus gave thee, which of yore, 
^' Her swarthy Lemnian's gift, the Goddess wore, 
" With thee a monument of love shall rise, 
" And beam its sparkling radiance from the skies.*' 
He spoke, and every gem with golden light 
Shone with new glory mid the starry height 
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The following Letters have been selected from a much 
more considerable number. A few early ones are in- 
serted because they are early ones ; for the rest, those 
were chosen which appeared to express most distinctly 
Mr. Smedley's tastes, sentiments, and opinions, or to 
exemplify most conspicuously any leading trait of his 
character — his patience, his playfulness, his diligence, 
his modesty, his tenderness. All are given in which 
he alludes to the state of his health, and all likewise 
which were written or dictated during the last year of 
his life, unless the contents were of a strictly private 
nature. The cheerfulness of their tone when compared 
with the tenor of the contemporary entries in his diary, 
is very remarkable. 
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Lktter I. 
To Miss E. M. Smedlby. 

Cambridge, November 24//i, 1805. 

My dear Eliza^ 

Upon looking over my pocket-book this morning, 
I accidentally discovered that this was one of the few 
days in the year which I must ever remember with 
peculiar satisfaction and delight. Though conscious 
of the faux pas my treacherous memory has led me to 
commit, I trust that the sincerity will make amends for 
the lateness of my congratulations, and that you will 
not attribute to neglect an omission which arose from 
a cause rather more pardonable — forgetfulness. Were 
I su£Sciently qualified to throw down the gauntlet 
either to yourself or Anna, I should have addressed 
you in French, in which no doubt, by this time, you 
are a complete savante ; as it is, you may try my skill 
in deciphering characters I cannot compose, and make 
your idle brother ashamed of his own ignorance. 

I am now perfectly settled at Cambridge, and as 
much at home in the manners and customs as it is 
possible to be during the first Term. The comforts of 
a college life much exceed my expectations, and what- 
ever trifling inconveniences may occur must soon yield 
to the superior advantages it possesses. My time is 
so fully occupied, that you must excuse the shortness 

T 
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of this : indeed, I am at present labouring under so 
severe a cold, accompanied with some degree of fever» 
that what few moments I can employ must be devoted 
to severer business. 

Believe me, 

Your's ever affectionately, 

Edward Smedlbt. 



II. 
To Miss E. M. Smedlet. 

TWft. CoU^ November 2%nd, 1810. 

You good-for-nothing, troublesome seventeener, 
why do you choose to be bom on such an inconvenient 
day ? It is all my mother's fault, as usual, and I mosl 
shoot and write congratulations for the wrong morning, 
and you won't be able to eat till to-morrow the leash 
of partridges and the hare which you will receive 
to-day. If it turns out the same next year I shall be 
very angry indeed. 

To be serious, my very dear girl — no, it won't do 
to be serious when I am to give you joy : — ^well, then, 
to be merry, my dear Eliza — this is still worse ; it seems 
as if I made a joke of it ; so with a face somewhat 
between a smile and a frown, and yet with nothing of 
either, with an inexpressible expression, and an inex- 
pr stop, I must not send you a pair of inexpres- 
sibles — with a warm heart, I will endeavour to make a 
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long arm, and shake hands with you from Cambridge 
to London. If I was with you, I would give you two 
kisses, and tell you to hold up your head, and be a 
good girl, and never mind, though you are seventeen. 

See what comes from living so long, and trust that 
some day or other you will be eighty. I have some 
hopes that you will live till your eyes are dim, and your 
mouth toothless, and that I may send you game every 
year till you are unable to eat it. 

Now, I ought to write to my mother, but the 
occasion will justify my addressing you, particularly as 
there was nothing in her letter which requires an 
answer : it is just one of those pleasant, chit-chat sort 
of letters which may be read at leisure, and replied to 
at convenience. 

By-the-bye, i. e. apropos, I do not think it will be 
quite delicate to send Mr. ■ a hare. I like bribery, 
but then it should be after we have got something 
which makes it worth while; and I do not choose to 
advance without value received. 

Give my love to Miss — — , Miss , Miss — -, 

Miss , Miss , and Miss , and tell them 

all I shall come to town next month. 

Believe me. 

Your most affectionate Brother, 

Edward. 
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III. 

To Miss A. M. Smedley. 
7Ww. ColLt Cambridge t February Sth, 1811. 

My dear Anna, 

It is scarcely possible to execute the task which 
you have given me in any manner which shall not be 
exposed to a variety of objections. The particular 
course of reading, and the favorite bias in which a 
single mind has indulged, — association, prejudice, defi- 
ciency of information, perversion of taste, — these, and 
a thousand other causes must conspire to render any 
scheme which shall be proposed more or less imperfect. 
I will endeavour, as far as is in my power, to recom* 
mend some of those authors with whom. Upon actual 
perusal, I have been pleased, or by whom I have been 
instructed. To these I shall confine myself, as I in 
great measure consider it a matter of duty, not to 
place in the hands of those who apply to toe for advice* 
writings with whose nature and tendency I myself am 
only acquainted by common report In the outset I 
shall presume that your friend is acquainted with 
French and Italian; the former as a matter of course, the 
latter (if not a present) certainly a future acquirement ; 
and here, as I only speak upon my own judgment, she 
must not be surprised if I say that I am not pleased 
with the French tragic writers. This is partly national 
taste, and partly individual feeling ; but I should do 
wrong if I were to say they are not to be read. It is 
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ignorance to be unacquainted with them ; it is only diflTer- 
ence of opinion to dislike them. The ten tragedies of 
Baqine should all be read; and to a woman whose 
education is conducted on a different plan from ours> 
they will be of particular use, from the relation which 
most of them bear to classical history. With Comeille 
I am very slightly acquainted. I only know Le Cid« 
which certainly ought to be read. Voltaire is so volu- 
minous, and so little unequal, that a selection from his 
theatre may securely be left to accident. The comic 
theatre affords an inexhaustible fund of amusement. 
MoUSre is throughout pre-eminent for his wit. Les 
Plaideurs of Raqine is excellent, and many of our own 
best plays are borrowed from T. Comeille. Boileau is 
the only other poet I should think it worth while to 
add to my stock. His is the only style of poetry 
adapted to the genius of the French language, which 
appears to me utterly unfit for the higher classes. Of 
this La Henriade is a striking instance ; a composition 
ivhich should still be read, both for its connexion with 
history, and from its being the only French ^pique. 
In the higher walks of history the French are equally 
inferior to ourselves. Mezeray is the author I have 
used : he is tedious, but always of good authority. In 
memoirs of particular periods, all the biographical part 
of history, the privacy and tittle-tattle of great men, 
the French abound. Many of these are highly unfit 
for general perusaL The two which I would recom- 
mend, both for entertainment and as specimens, are 
Philippe de Comines, who details the crimes and the 
reign of his master, Louis XI. ; and Sully, the most 
virtuous minister, and one of the pleasantest writers 
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that ever lived. The French are our superioim in the 
eloquence of the pulpit, more impassioned, and tlu»e« 
fore more impressive. Massillon stands foremost. "Les 
Lettres Provinciates*' and"Les Pensees de Pascal** 
will bo read with unmixed pleasure. This last is the 
only controversial writer who has taken away all the 
bitterness of argument without diminishing its energy. 
Of the lighter writers, Florian is pretty, more particu- 
larly in his little Harlequinades, which should be read 
as illustrative of the original character of Harlequin, 
the great simple booby-boy man whom, on our stage, 
we have converted into a dancing conjuror. Fenelon 
and FontencUo must both be known. The flfwrii^al 
novel of the former will be useful for reasons mentioned 
previously, and " Les Entretiens sur la Plurality des 
Mondes '* of the latter has blended imagin&tioxi with 
science, without detriment to either. 

Both as a language itself, and as to the authors 
who have written in it, I rank Italian bx higher 
than French. With the exception of Greek (which 
your friend is not likely to know, and which she 
may think me a pedant for mentioning), there is 
no language so poetical. Of course it is in this 
branch they have excelled. For a beginner, Dante is 
far too difficult ; and I would advise that he should 
be postponed. When the period of enjoyment does 
come, I heartily envy any body who reads and enters 
into the sublimity of his spirit for the first time. 
I would recommend a similar treatment to Petrarch. 
Tasso cannot be read too much or too often : he should 
be the companion of the fireside, of the pillow, and 
(where it is used) of the pocket. If other people loved 
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genuine chivalric romance as well as I do, Ariosto 
would be used much in the same manner (of him there 
is an expurgata edition, to be had at Dulau's> which 
I would recommend) ; you, who are now reading Don 
Quixote, cannot tell the high additional pleasure which 
you would receive from an acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal adventures, of which his are parodies. The 
Italian romances arc so numerous and so entertaining, 
that it is difficult to set a limit to reading. My own 
has been confined to Orlando Innamorato, Orlando 
Furioso, and Morgante: of these the second is the 
best, and the first next. Of their tragic theatre there 
is a good historical account by Mr. Walker, which will 
point out its excellency better than my imperfect 
knowledge of it can do. The Merope of Mafiei, and 
the Aristodemo of Monti, are two of the grandest plays 
I know : they are both, I believe, printed with others, 
in three small volumes of II Teatro Italiano, to be had 
at Dulau's. There is also a similar selection from 
Goldoni, their great comic writer, who is too volu- 
minous to be perused entire. Metastasio is no great 
favorite with me : — ^he is too sugary, too languishing, 
and too uniformly like himself: as a specimen, I would 
recommend Artaserse and La Clemenza di Tito. I 
must not omit the pastoral drama, which seems pecu- 
liar to the Italians : the Pastor Fido of Guarini, and 
the Aminta of Tasso, are jewels in their kind. Alfieri 
has fine passages, and has become better known to us 
lately ; but he is too studied, and too like the French 
school for my taste. This, if we add Mr. Matthias's 
Componimenti Lirici, and the Aggiunta ai Comp. Lir. 
the most elegant selection which has appeared in any 
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language^ will form a tolerable outline of Italian 
poetry. Guicciardini and Davila are historians of a 
most interesting period, and the last is unrivalled in 
his style ; but they are perhaps too voluminous to be 
read. The literary stock of Italian is inexhaustible ; 
but I am afraid of having already devoted too much to 
my favorite language : an intimate acquaintance with 
its poetry is absolutely necessary^ where there are any 
pretensions to taste and information ; and with this 
your friend may for the present be contented. 

The most difficult part of my task is now before me. 
In the languages of other nations^ it is not probable 
that a foreigner will be acquainted with any but works 
of the most distinguished reputation, and he may safely 
recommend what general consent has established as 
the first in its kind. This is not the ease with his 
own : the stores are more freely unlocked to him, and 
he has a greater variety from which he may choose ; his 
difficulties^ where there are many possessing equal 
merit, is rather what to refuse than what to select; 
and the chances of error are multiplied against him in 
proportion to the extent of hisinformation> — a singular 
case, in which the more we know> the more probable it 
is that we shall be wrong. I shall confine myself 
within very bounded limits, and run the hazard of 
appearing common-place, in the hope that I may not 
be entirely useless. Among our poets, I shall begin 
with Spenser, not as the first who ought to be read, 
but as the earliest in date whose perusal I would 
recommend. Wliether he is to be read at all must 
depend upon the quantity of chivalric taste to which 
I have before alluded : — with me he holds an extremely 
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high rank. It is abnost absurd to mention the obvious 
necessity of a most intimate acquaintance with Shak- 
speare and Milton : my only fear is that I should have 
called up the petit rongeur of indignation, by sup- 
posing that they are not already a part of your friend's 
mind. When I speak of Milton, it is perhaps necessary 
to add that I mean his minor poems, as well as the 
Paradise Lost: they cannot be too much studied. 
Warton's edition is one of my favorite books. Dryden's 
Fables are a model of perfect versification ; they are 
also of high interest, from the nature of their stories, 
and they supply the gap which is only to be filled 
otherwise by the labour of encountering Chaucer; a 
task of which I do not repent, but which for your 
friend is unnecessary. I do hot know that I would at 
present recommend any other of Dryden^s original 
works. Thomson, from the fidelity and vivacity of his 
natural pictures, must always please. Collins's Odes 
Btand very high in my estimation ; few of our own 
poets have equal splendour of imagination. The Odes 
of Akenside are of a different cast, but not less to be 
admired. Gray has magnificence of diction, and un- 
rivalled,' wildness of transition : the life of him, by 
Mason, was put into my hands at a very early age> 
and I never shall forget the delight I felt in reading 
it ; I recommend it very strongly. You will, perhaps, 
be surprised at the place which I have given to Pope, 
the most polite of all our writers — an acquaintance with 
him is absolutely necessary; those who prefer the 
artificial beauties of the Parisian coquette to the natu- 
ral and unstudied graces of the Swiss paysanne, will 
think him injured by being placed at the bottom in 
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such company. I always read hitn with pleasure, but 
I never feel the high and glowing enthusiasm which 
the poets after my own heart excite. Among our living 
poets, you know that Walter Scott and Campbell 
(except in his Gertrude) are my favorites. I would 
advise the entire perusal of Hume and Robertson, for 
I am no friend to summaries of history. Boscoe^s 
Lorenzo de' Medici is an admirable account of a very 
interesting period: this, indeed, (I mean details of 
particular and detached periods) is a very useful, and 
always a very entertaining course of study. There is a 
little octavo thin volume, without the author's name, 
printed for Cadell and Davies in 1798, entitled * An 
Introduction to the Literary History of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries :* it is not as well known as it 
deserves : it contains an abstract of almost all the 
information which Gibbon has given on the subject, 
without the contamination of his principles. I had 
almost forgotten translations. Our language abounds 
in good ones, and women are enabled by their means 
to acquire no inadequate stock of classical information. 
Dryden and Pope stand highest, and will open an 
ample source of instruction. The Greek tragic writers 
(if this is a sort of study which your friend is inclined 
to pursue) have been well translated by Franklin and 
Potter ; and both the Greek and Latin historians by a 
variety of writers, among whom Murphy, in his Tacitus, 
stands pre-eminent. I do not advise the perusal of 
translations from modern languages in general, but as 
an exception, I would mention Mickle's version of the 
Luciad of Camoens, a beautiful poem in a language 
not of common acquirement. Now there is a certain 
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class of books of such standard celebrity, that it is 
necessary they should be read : I mean the original 
periodicals, with some of those of late date, many de- 
tached pieces of various authors, &c., all which it is 
impossible to enumerate, and it is perfectly easy to 
find. All that Johnson has written is worth reading. 
Though I differ from many of his critical opinions on 
our poets, it is right to know the judgment of so cele- 
brated a man, and though the Rambler is occasionally 
heavy, it is frequently superior to any of its predeces- 
sors. Basselas is perfect, and all his detached Philo- 
logical and Critical Papers are manuals of taste. If^ 
as can hardly fail to be the case, the private life of a 
man who has contributed so largely to literature, ex- 
cites our interest, there is no book so well calculated to 
gratify unbounded curiosity as Boswell's Life. Boswell 
was a weak man^ who wrote badly and thought worse; 
but he was nearly thirty years about Johnson, with the 
sole intention of compiling all which he could pick up 
in regard to him. Of course he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great deal which is entertaining, among a 
vast jumble of trash. 

Thus, my dear Anna, I have endeavoured to meet 
your wishes : you will see that I have written as if to 
yourself, (for it is the course of reading which I should 
also point out for you and Eliza ;) but I would advise 
you to send my letter, as it is, ' with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head,' to your friend. It is, indeed^ a very 
scanty and defective outline, formed from recollection, 
and, of course, not much to be depended upon. If, how- 
ever, there arc any points upon which farther informa- 
tion may be wished, or any author on whose merits my 
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poor opinion may be consulted, you and your friend 
may command mc to the extent of my ability : in re- 
turn, may I take the liberty of requesting tbat she will 
not continue anonymous ? She will more than double 
the honour she has already conferred, by allowing me 
to know with more certainty (for I have my suspicions) 
to whom I am to be grateful. 

Believe me. 

My dear Anna, 
Ever most affectionately your's, 

E. S. 
P.S. — I have confined my account to Les Belles 
Lettres : my reason has been, that in elementary works 
of science there is not much choice, and little necessity 
for selection ; but, if it is supposed that I can be of 
any use in this way, I need scarcely add that you will 
oblige me by saying so. 



IV. 

To Miss A. M. Smedley. 

Scarborough, July 22m2, 1813. 

Your charades have been so useful, my dear little 
Anna, that though all your letters deserve and shall 
have separate answers, I should indeed be ungrateful 
if I did not make you the first stalking-horse. Miss 
B. is so very thankful for anything that indulges her 
genius by tormenting it, that I am become quite a 
demigod in the land of puzzles ; and as I am as cautious 
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of betraying my sources as Father Nilus himself^ shd 
thinks me a prodigy either of memory or invention. 
On Tuesday I shall go to Whitby for three or four 
days, and bring H. back. St. Hilda, who seems a very 
respectable woman, if she were not a Papish^ and liko 
Jezebel^ a little too fond of looking out of window, 
shows herself every morning at eleven o'clock. I will 
send you a faithful account, if I have the good fortune 
to see her. If, as Eliza wishes, I could become be- 
ossianized by living in a land of mists, Scarborough is, 
of all others, the most favorable spot I could have 
chosen ; it is surrounded with very high hills, which are 
<;ertain attractions to all fogs which travel by land or 
by water; only two days have been free from them 
since our arrival, and I am writing at the present mo- 
ment in not less majesty of darkness than encircles the 
private apartments of the cloud-compeller. The night 
before last, Sancho and myself were going to the top 
of Mount Oliver, the highest hill in the neighbourhood, 
from which, as its name imports, my worthy brother- 
collegian played St. Rowland Hill on the town. Sancho 
has an evil habit of knocking me down by running be- 
tween my legs — whether as a testimony of his fondness, 
or from natural archness of disposition, I cannot yet 
ascertain. I had taken this very quietly twice at the 
bottom of the hill, but when I found myself by a third- 
attack rolling very quickly from the top into a large 
mere which washes the bottom, I could not help turning 
round to tell him that I should perhaps be angry if he 
did it again. I do assure you our conversation did not 
occupy half a minute. Before I turned, I had the 
grandest and clearest sky all round me, and when I 
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looked up a fbw sebonds afterwards^ not a single object 
was visible for two paces on any side ; and yet I have 
generally contrived to live out of doors all day^ much 
to my own delight and the annoyance of the g^Us and 
cormorants who scream most dolefully at any invasion 
of their privacy. I have found a better Parnassus than 
a gravel pit — a huge jutting rock about two miles off^ 
which they assured me I never could get up. I did not 
tell them that they lied in their throats^ but I proved 
it : it cost me a pair of stockings ; but as I have no 
doubt tlMit some Triton stole them as a love-present for 
his favorite Nereid, I am very well content that they 
should go within a silver slipper. How I wished for 
you at York Castle ! The jailor unlocked the prettiest 
little closet, so beautifully arrayed ! there was Clark's 
scull, with a hole bored in it, by his friend Eugene 
Aram — a rope in which a most dutiful son had hanged 
his father — and a penknife with which an affectionate 
mother had killed her child — a carving knife and fork; 
which quartered the rebels in '45 — Turpin*s own irons 
- — three or four blood-stained bludgeons — a blunted 
axe or two, and sundry evil-looking pistols, which had 
all done their duty in a similar manner. It was the 
most complete assemblage of horrors I ever saw, and 
even I turned from it with disgust. It is the turnkey's 
perquisite ; and if you grow sick, you pay double. 

Your affectionate 

£. S. 
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V. 

To Henry Hawkins, Esq. 

Broad- street. Golden-square, October 20th, 1817. 

Mt dear Sir, 

Evf>viK(t — accident has at last thrown in my way 
Ovid's ' Fasti/ translated into English verse by Wil- 
liam Massey, master of a boarding-school at Wands- 
worth ; 8vo. London, 1757. 

I rejoice very much to have met with this volume, 
both as satisfactory to you, and curious to myself, 
though its contents are little worth : the version is very 
feeble and very unfaithful—- diffiise, without being har- 
monious — and mean, without having the merit of repre- 
senting the meaning of its original. You may well 
afford to be proud of your memory, for though you 
recollected the existence of the book itself, your good 
taste, even as a schoolboy, refiised to let its contents be 
burdensome to you. 

You are a very iniquitous person : it rained quite 
hard enough during the two days you were in London 
to wet you thoroughly if you had made an attempt to 
see us, and yet you never came : how will you excuse 
yourself for this when I cite you before Jupiter Pluvius 
as guilty Isesse majestatis ? If Pythagoras were alive, 
I would get him to condemn your soul in its next trans- 
migration to inhabit an oilskin umbrella, or the tar- 
paulin of a half-built haycock. 

Tell Sissy that baby is just as smiling as when she 
saw her, and I dare say would kiss her as readily if she 
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came in the way. With every kind remembrance to 
her and you, believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your affectionate 

E. Smedlby. 



VI. 
To Henry Hawkins, Esq. 

Wandsworth, November ISih, 1820. . 
My dear Sir, 

I felt certain that you would forgive me for de- 
laying the official announcement of the arrival of your 
little spiritual charge till the bustle which her appear- 
ance excited had in some degree subsided. I should 
have no excuse, however, if I omitted to return thanks 
for your very friendly congratulations, and to inform 
you how far I have already advanced in the education 
of my daughter. She received yesterday evening the 
names of Menella Bute, without any apparent marks 
of disapprobation. 

Now to answer your questions seriatim. Dobree 
is one of the committee appointed by Trinity College 
to arrange the Porsonian MSS. He is a distinguished 
scholar, and has already contributed to the publication 
of the ' Adversaria.' 

I am but very imperfectly acquainted with Lucan : 
for a short time one summer I made him the companion 
of my walks to town, but I only glanced at him like a 
coote, dipping and skimming, and this in Farnaby's 
edition. On a reference to the passage which you 
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mention in the 2nd Book^ I prefer the original victi 
without hesitation ; duett surely is too colloquial — and 
Lucan^s fault, as far as I know him, lies in the opposite 
extreme of unnatural pomp. Bentley annoys me now 
and then in Horace by running out of his way for an 
emendation — is he not in this respect somewhat like 
Warburton ? careless as to the truth of his hypothesis^ 
so as he can but find an opportunity of supporting it 
ingeniously. I once saw for a few minutes a burlesque 
on his Horace, which appeared to me to be executed 
with great wit and spirit : do you know it ? 

I have been looking up and down at Lucian ; he is 
a droll dog, and barring his occasional extraordinary 
grossness, writes with great elegance. He would bear 
adaptation, in many things, to our own times. Did 
you know that he was the first Munchausen ? I have 
found in him also the verbatim description of a picture 
which Raphael has since painted, and of which I have 
a print. Can we make out from this that Raphael was 
a scholar? He must at least have seen a literal trans- 
lation, and who was there to translate Lucian into 
Italian^ or who would venture to do so in a Roman 
Catholic country in his days ? 

Do not let me seem to be (what I really have no 
intention of being) dishonest about Lucian. I had 
occasion to read a new English translation of him, and 
in so doing, when I liked a passage, I turned to the 
Greek, so that I have by no means read him fairly ; 
but I forgive myself, for he is too voluminous for me, 
with my present occupations. 

Your obliged and sincere 

Edward Smedley. 
u 
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VII. 

To Henry Hawkins^ Esq. 

Wandworth, July ^th, 1821. 

My dear Sir, 

You have always been so kindly urgent about 
the version of the Fasti, that I think you will be pleased 
to hear that it has now a fair prospect of appearing in 
public. With my present occupations, a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before I can hope to com- 
plete it, especially as the lore which its notes will re- 
quire is scattered over a wide surface ; but once having 
obtained a fair inducement to undertake it seriously, 
when I set about it in earnest, I hope to proceed rapidly. 
I have purposely omitted this important communication 
in my letter to your sister, from a belief that you would 
have pleasure in conveying it, for there is a delight in 
this literary intercourse which none but literary lovers 
know. While you are amusing yourself at Volterra, 
Aquina, and Cordova, I am beating the battles of Ma- 
rathon and CannsD into heads thicker than any Persian 
or Carthaginian *s ; but ten days more will give me back 
to myself and my own walks. 

Bishop Tomline raises my conception of Pitt*s 
w^ondcrful powers, and softens my belief of his personal 
character far more than I expected ; but quoad the 
Memorialist is concerned, the work is egregiously disap- 
pointing. I suspect that Pitt's gigantic mind so far 
swallowed up the comparatively diminutive spirit of 
his tutor, that he (the Bishop) is unable to understand, 
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and, consequently, to describe its progress ; for he per- 
mits him to burst more quickly into adult intellect, than 
Pitt liimself did into fulness of power, after his appear- 
ance in public life. With every good wish which can 
flow from a bad pen, 

Beheve me, always yours, 

E. S. 



VIII. 

To Miss A. M. Smedley. 

Wandsworth, February 28/A, 1826. 

Oh ! my dear Anna, if you could but see the un- 
happy room in which 1 am writing (how do you like 
the Welsh ale ?) dismantled of all my bookcases — all 
the books on the floor — (I am fearful they have not left 
me out a clean neckcloth for to-morrow morning) — a 
single chair — the drawings taken down — and my coal- 
scuttle for lack of room standing within the fender ; — 
then, to my astonishment, I am actually writing letters 
of gossip, instead of saying ' Dear Sir, the Printer in- 
forms me that he is waiting for your MS.' — or putting 
a long syllable in place of a short one in Alston's 
verses — or hearing Menella say maneas — or Mary scan 
and construe four lines of Ovid's Fasti (what think you 
of my girl's scholarship ?) — or Elizabeth gabbling with 
a right grave face, out of a book turned upside down, 
which she thinks a grammar, ' at, it, aut, eat> mutton,* 
or exorcising a proof sheet — or — or — or — or — or, &c. 

U 2 
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Mary, however, is packing, and therefore I roust be 
scribe, as she cannot be so : she orders me to say (as 
far as I can recollect) that she received a letter from 
you yesterday (ought she to have done so?), which she 
read — you will know whether it was the letter which 
you wrote, and she desires me to add that she is much 
obliged to you for having worked the ottomans, and 

that she will certainly send you a bit of F 's carpet. 

I perceive I have forgotten to mention Edward among 
my scholars « which is not a little unjust, for he is very 
much improved, and can parse with great respectability. 
So we are off for No. 3, Gloucester place, Hastings, to- 
morrow morning (I wish I was down Madam*s-court 
Hill) ; our trunks are gone by the waggon, all but three 
band-boxes, and two writing-desks, and a large chicken, 
and a little basket, and a wooden box or two, and a 
hair-trunk, and a leather portmanteau, and a bundle 
in a silk handkerchief, and another in a towel, and a 
carpet bag, and two umbrellas, and a stick. Do you 
know how much luggage they allow ? Is it a civil 
coachman ? Are the horses steady ? And what is the 
state of the roads ? We shan't stop to dine. Any in- 
formation on these points will be thankfully accepted. 
And then (pity me) I come up to be moved on the 18th. 
My wine is all gone, i. e., to the new cellar, but all the 
furniture is yet to follow. Our drawing-room paper 
is a sort of a colour of which I can give no description, 
and the paint matches it ; the ceilings are white- washed, 
and the outer walls stone - coloured ; the old dining- 
room is my study, and the breakfast-room is the cubs* 
day-den, and our common dining-room; the kitchen 
is for dressing dinners, and the store-closet for keeping 
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miscellaneous necessaries in and about it. I can have 
little to add which will make my description of our 
plannings clearer^ but if you will send any questions^ 
I will endeavour to answer them to your full satisfac- 
tion. How very glad I am that Mr. , who has 

just interrupted me^ is gone ; and how sorry I was to 
have so little time for those dear Miss S.'s^ who have 
just been in to pity me ; they are thorough darlings^ 
and one of the greatest and pleasantest look-forwards 
in our new house is their immediate neighbourhood. 

Write me soon an answer to all my inquiries^ and 
believe me your affectionate brother^ 

E. S. 



IX. 



To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Wdndstporth, February 2Sth, 1826. 

My dear Sir^ 

Amid a chaos which not Ovid himself (nor Burnet 
either, who to my mind is &r more poetical,) would be 
able to find words amply to describe, I must create 
both space and time to acknowledge your very kind 
inquiries. Our double movement, that in esse, and the 
other infuturo, has thrown our house into such hideous 
wreck and confusion, that I am scarcely sure of my 
own identity. I write surrounded by books, with 
which my floor has been covered since their cases have 
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been dismantled ; my room has but a single chair, my 
coal-scuttle, for lack of room, is within the fender ; and 
the din of hammers speaks the note of preparation for 
closed boxes and departing packages. 

To-morrow this will end> and 1 am looking forward 
with much delight to the repose and the beauty of 
Hastings, till I return on the 18th, to superintend the 
grand finale of our change ; after that, and a few weeks 
more by the sea^ I hope to regain my customary regu- 
lar habits. 

The house on Wandsworth Common, to which we 
are about to remove, is far more pleasantly situated, 
and in most points equally good, with that which we 
leave ; our sitting-rooms are better, and what we lose 
in garden we gain in common. We shall hope to ex- 
hibit it to you on our return, for you may assure your 
sister that my deafiiess is to myself no source of morti- 
fication, farther than I observe it to be an annoyance 
to my friends. Those who will take the trouble of 
addressing me I can generally hear, and I never was 
sufficiently enamoured of what is called general con* 
versation, to feel its loss very sensibly. The privation, 
indeed, could scarcely fall on any one who is more har- 
dened (it would be an assumption to say resigned) 
against its e£fects ; and when I compare it with the de- 
fect of sight under which a younger firiend is labouring, 
I find ample reason to be thankful. 

I am able to send a good report of our menagerie. 
They all join in most affectionate regards to L« M. H. 
and yourself, with 

Your obliged and attached 

Edward Smedley. 
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X. 

To Henry Hawkins, Esq. 

IVandstvorth Common^ January 4th , 1827. 
My dear Sir, 

I very sincerely thank you for the cordial interest 
which you have expressed and manifested for the well- 
doing of my last little bantling *• Any one who has 
ever dabbled in the press must be well aware that pre- 
sentation copies do not always earn a courteous recep- 
tion ; and, indeed, this can scarcely be a matter of sur- 
prise, for it is no small trial of patience to be compelled 
to rcad^ and expected to praise that from which, per- 
haps, we may differ widely in taste and principle. For 
myself, however, much as my heart may be gladdened 
by approbation, in the present instance I was strictly 
honest in asking for opinion ; and, from the great kind- 
ness of my friends, for the most part I have gained 
very largely by so doing. When I appear in public, 
which their encouragement prompts me to risk in the 
course of next months it will be with the subtraction of 
many faults. 

You ask my estimate of Claudian. It is no small 
merit in him that he stands forth in such bold relief 
from among his puny contemporaries, and that after 
the lapse of three centuries of blood, guilt, and degra- 
dation, he could in any way catch the echoes of a purer 
age of Poetry. His epigram de Sene Veronaisi is a 

* Lux Renata. 
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precious bijou — for the rest, he has, I think, great 
powers of language and luxuriance of description, and 
if he seldom moves the affections, he at least pleases 
the fancy. Gibbon knew his value, as throwing much 
light on the history of his times ; and Gibbon also, after 
using him very much to the purpose, has, perhaps, 
done him more justice than he has received from most 
others. 

The Rose, whose sermon you have been reading, is 
a very able man, and a first-rate scholar. I have not 
met with this publication. Last night I twice read the 
Dean of Chester's (Coplestone) 5th of November 
Sermon, published by request of his Bishop. It is 
very neat and perspicuous ; and, if not as decisive in 
tone as many productions of the day upon the same 
topic, it is ver}'^ important as coming from one who did 
not always (I believe) think with us even to the extent 
which he now expresses ; and who has always main- 
tained close and confidential intercourse with Lord 
Grenville. 

Mary joins in every good wish to your sister and 
yourself, with, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged and sincere 

E. S. 
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XL 



To Miss E. M. Smedley. 

Dultvich, 1827. 

My dear Mopsa, 

I have at present printed so few copies of the 
verses which I now send, that I am unable to offer 
more than a bono for general acceptance among you. 
In p. 8 are seven lines of Greeks disfigured by no less 
than eight faults of the press, all of which I will 
thank you to correct forthwith, with your own hand. 
Pray assure Mrs. R. that the mutton proved most deli- 
cate: when hashed to-day it was nicer than any 
venison I ever ate. There is no means, I fear, of dis- 
patching a copy to Anglesey, unless coaches to Glan 
y don have been established since your retreat : it has 
been a sharp frost for these two last nights; yet I 
should very much wish to put one into the hands of 
Cousin James. Can you procure me a piece of moss 
from St. Winifred's Well, exactly elliptical, though not 
very large, yet sufficiently so to fill the frame for which 
I design it, thin enough to admit a glass, but not to 
look poor ? I should wish it thoroughly dried, and I 
know no method so effectual as sitting upon it, provided 
you place enough clothes between yourself and the 
moisture to prevent rheumatism. I very much want a 
fine piece of coal fresh out of the pit, distinguishing 
the side which lay uppermost in the natural stratum, 
and I should wish great care to be taken in packing it, 
so that none of the black comes off; if you have any 
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eggs in the neighbourhood which you feel sure will 
travel, you may add them; also a couple of fowls. 
My old gown up at the chapel is quite worn out^ so 
that I am ashamed of wearing it, but Sarah is an ex- 
cellent friend in mending my gloves and button-holes. 
What is your opinion of the Portuguese expedition ? 
and of the New British Critic, which has now absorbed 
into itself the plum -coloured Quarterly Theological? 
If you have any old book-stall in Holywell I will thank 
you to buy for me all the volumes which you may think 
I shall like, and such as I want I will take. St 
Anne*s Chapel was stripped a few nights back of all 
the furniture of the communion table, desk, and pulpit, 
and a great lady in the village has since come out in a 
crimson velvet pelisse, evidently not quite new. Now 
my good, dear, kind Eliza, I am ashamed to trouble 
you with so many commissions, but I am making a 
collection of orange pips, and my firiends have been 
very kind in saving them for me ; if you will set yours 
apart in separate pill-boxes, noting the day of the 
week and month on which they have been preserved, 
neatly labelled as you know how to do it, and when 
filled, tied round with a waxed thread, in order to pre- 
vent them from falling out or being otherwise injured, 
they will be highly serviceable. I tried apple pips* 
but it was a bad year, and they toon turned mouldy ; 
besides, I think there is no comparison between the 
dignity of the two pursuits. 

Let me tell you that I was seriously mortified at the 
mishap of your beautiful plaster casts, and not a little 
gratified by the kindness of your intention ; but were 
not the chances in favour of their breakage ? A friend 
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of mine once bought at a country sale a copy, by Sir 
J. Thomhill, of the School of Athens, took it out of its 
frame, rolled it up, and tied it to the bar of his post- 
chaise. It was a hot day, and he was surprised to find 
it cracked and blistered on his arrival at home. 

With all kindest and most affectionate remembrances 
to each and all. 

Yours, 

E. S. 

What height is the thermometer ? Lord Grosvcnor's 
new picture-gallery is magnificent. I cannot find 
room in any part of my paper to write the most im- 
portant point I wished to communicate. 



XII. 
To THE Rbv. C. Forstkk. 

WandsiDorth Common, March 14/A, 1827. 
Mv DEAR Sir, 

You will, I fear, have already taxed me with very 
unpardonable inattention to your last most kind, most 
friendly, and most gratifying letter ; but I was not 
without apprehension that our packets, if I should write 
earlier, might again pass upon the road. I cannot, 
however, delay any longer to thank you again and 
again for the teitimonia with which you furnished me, 
and which I sincerely hope have tended to feed a better 
feeling than that of vanity. Perhaps, too, they dimi- 
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nish some little chagrin at finding that the Muse m 
armour did not make so great a progress here, as she 
always appears to do when naked^ or wreathed in 
Mowers. Of the two objects to which she addresses 
herself^ the prodesse seems obliterated by the delectare. 
Our thinkers hold rhyme to be too light a medium for 
the conveyance of sound reasoning; and those who 
decide the town taste in poetry, on the other hand, 
find it troublesome to think at all. But I was pre- 
pared not to be popular, and with such a letter as yours 
before me, and the great honour of the bishop of lime- 
rick's approbation, I am satisfied beyond my utmost 
hopes and wishes. May I beg you to lay before his 
lordship my most respectful acknowledgments ? 

But I have not yet congratulated you on the result 
of the great debate. I am very anxious to hear, tn 
fact, how it was received among you : the previous 
bullying both in your parliament and our own had led 
me to expect that there was little apprehension of a 
rising, for men do not talk when they intend to act 
I am more alarmed at the apparent calm which has 
succeeded the announcement of their defeat 

Now let me tell you that the strong inclination which 
1 felt to receive the hypothesis of your first Essay on 
its first hasty perusal is matured into conviction^ upon 
a second and more attentive reading ; do not hdd 
such criticism as this to be ungracious, but if you thmlr 
it tardy, at least admit its sincerity, — the only value to 
which it can lay claim. 

I know not whither to address this ; but as I have an 
opportunity of conveyance to Dublin, I fire,j9ar hasard, 
at Limerick, whence I take it for granted it most some 
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day reach you, in whatever quarter of the Emerald 
you may be sojourning. Whenever you are at leisure, 
bear in mind the very sincere pleasure which your 
letters always afford to 

Your obliged and faithful friend, 

E. Smedlry. 



XIII. 



To Miss 



DultDich, September 2%th, 1827. 

I LIKE to regulate my correspondence in an orderly 
manner, and to divide my letters as I do my sermons, 
into distinct heads ; I shall therefore commence with 
all that requires reply in your dispatch, and give my 
answers seriatim. 

I. § 1. Sorry as I am for your scepticism, lean think 
of no mode of relieving, unless by increasing it. What 
say you to the adoption of Berkeley*s System, and the 
application of it to the Turkish Spy ? Treat the book 
altogether as a visionary unreality: believe that it 
never was in truth written, that it is an optical decep- 
tion, a typographical mockery, and then, on the re- 
ceived principle ex nihilo nihil fit, if it be proved an 
absolute nothing, it cannot have any author at all. 

§ 2. On all points which regard the indulgence of 
taste, without affecting the moral sense (if in fact there 
are any such points), I always give myself full license to 
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adopt whatever creed I like best, provided there ig 
sufficient verisimilitude to justify me in so doing : thus, 
as the columns in the Forum have been assigned to 
Jupiter Stator, if I preferred attributing them to his 
temple rather than to another building, I should do 
so, on the very same ground that I accept Lavy's 
account of the vow made by Romulus to erect such a 
temple ; not that the evidence in behalf of the truth 
of that account carries with it absolute conviction, bat 
that the story is pleasing, and there is enough proba- 
bility in it to satisfy me. 

§ 3. Therapeutics is a very sober, modest word, of 
extremely good parentage, used by authors of repute, 
and expounded by Johnson. But the young people 
of the present day learn their prose from Blair, and 
their verse from Byron, and the manly nervousness 
of the language of our forefathers is well-nigh for- 
gotten. 

§ 4. If I wrote yar6 it was a lapsus pennsB, and not 
a blunder from ignorance. The proverb is originally 
Greek, and there is no ambiguity in the word (eopm) 
corresponding to fare ; it means a popular feast, such 
as our fares are or were. 

§ 5. I suspect a trap in your literal acceptance of 
washing on the shore. I intended to be metaphorical ; 
but I admit that metaphor is but homely which arises 
from tubs and foul linen ; — happy am I to escape the 
bucking-basket. 

§ 6. I too have read largely while at Hastings : 
two vols, of Continental Adventures, two ditto of the 
Cagot's Hut, the title-page of the Sisters, one chapter 
of Sir John Chiverton, half a volume of Clementine, 
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as much as I could get through of the Grub-street 
Journal, a most interesting weekly paper of the year 
1731, which lies on the library table, and contains easy 
contemporary narrative of many things which to us 
have become grave, solemn matter of recorded history ; 
three vols, of Original Letters, preserved in the Bod- 
leian, replete with amusing literary gossip ; Roderick 
Random and Peregrine Pickle, the Waverleys of our 
ancestors, who appear to have descended from the stilts 
of the heroic romance, the Cassandras and so forth, 
in order that they might wallow and wade ancle-deep 
in filth and ribaldry ; the first volume of Chrysal, which 
is much of the same school, but a good deal more dull ; 
*' Our Village," light and pretty, though now and 
then affected; a good many of my darling South's 
Sermons ; and, last, the matchless (save when the 
writer considers it necessary to be serious, which he 
always is by constraint, for Lindsay sermonizes at 
moments in which no man of his character would 
preach) Inheritance. 

IL § 1. The children are delicious : they commenced 
dancing at our next-door neighbour s to-day, and Eliza- 
beth told us on her return that they had laughed at 
her; and well they might do so, for when the master 
asked her if she too could dance, she very gravely 
assured him that she knew aU the steps of all the 
quadrilles. Menella brought me a translation of half 
a fable of iSsop this morning without a single fault, 
and Mary is absolutely employed on jointed dolls, a 
Westminster phrase^ which, I doubt not, Mopsa can 
explain to you. 

§ 2. Nothing yet is arranged relative to the En- 
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cyclopaedia, but I have no shadow of doubt that matters 
will proceed without interruption. Pollock (who is 
joint-executor to poor Mawnian*s will, with his factotum, 
Mr. Fellowes) was expected in town on Tuesday, and 
the first matter of business upon which they would 
enter would be this settlement. The management will 
pass into the hands of whatever bookseller may happen 
to purchase Mawman*s predominant share, and the 
probabilities arc that this will be Baldwin, who is 
already a considerable proprietor, and who, as I am 
assured, I shall find an agreeable master. 

§ 3. We expect a great shindy to-morrow and all 
next week, and Mary, senior, with unusual foresight, has 
removed the two literary Cupids and the blackamoor 
poets out of the hall to save them from being turned 
into cockshies. As Edward, in his visit to Berkeley- 
square, was persuaded by his friend to rise at five in the 
morning to shoot arrows at the passing operatives (an 

amusement with which Mr. L observed that his 

mother ought not to find fault, since she herself would 
have done the same at twenty), I have put aside a few 
additional pounds for the dilapidations of the week; 
and I have little doubt that there will be not a few 
occasions on which I shall find the benefit of deafiness. 
We propose Astley's on Saturday, when Elizabeth will 
make her debut. After this last information, I need 
scarcely stoop to say how very much better I feel : in point 
of fact I have almost conquered every nervous (away 
with the unmanly word) feeling, and at present I am 
far more burdensome to others than to myself. You 
must expect to find Mary's great talents for silence 
cultivated to the very highest extent ; and it is well if, 
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by finger-alphabets and indicatory shrugs, she is not 
converted into a walking telegraph, or an animated 
semaphore. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 

E. S. 



XIV. 
To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

DulivicK March 29, 1828. 

My dear Sir, 

I was very agreeably surprised by your letter, for 
Mary and myself have been long in that state of won- 
dering how you do, which results from long silence, and 
which, whenever leisure gave it full scope, would have 
terminated in inquiries. I am truly glad that you have 
anticipated them so favourably. 

Now then, seriatim, in reply. Save what newspapers 
and reviews afford, I have not seen aught of Parr, 
excepting the catalogue of his library ; but I am 
assured that everything which has appeared concerning 
him is regretted by his friends. The catalogue cer- 
tainly was far from creditable to him, and tended very 
much to lower the standard at which he must be esti- 
mated as a general critic. In Latin verse any good 
fifth-form boy at Westminster would have beaten him ; 
and I cannot recollect a single literary judgment in 
which I should have committed myself to his guidance 

X 
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— unless it were that {>asscd on Beloe — concerning 
whose integrity and ability he appears to have received 
experimental information. 

I read Pepys* Memoirs on their first appearance, 
and was much entertained by their amusing gossip. 
For himself, he was supremely contemptible, a sleek and 
sedate place-hunter ; and some of his materials have 
recently been turned to ill account in an attack upon 
I^rd Clarendon by Mr. A. Ellis. One good I think 
Pepys has done : — he has tended to remove that blind- 
ness of opinion under which we were contented to 
believe that the court of Charles II. was refined. It is 
not easy to conceive lower degradation, in point of 
manners as well as morals, than is exhibited in some of 
the pictures of those times. 

Collins I have always loved. I was caught by the 
boldness of his imagery, before I could understand his 
other merits. He wants the power of unfolding his 
own conceptions to others, and I am by no means sure 
that I always attain them ; but what 1 do apprehend is 
so magnificent, that I am inclined to call in the aid of 
implicit faith for that which is dark. He is a poet 
much al)ove popularity. 

Scholefield's ^schylus appears to be extremely 
meagre. I do not pretend to know what he may have 
done for the text, but in his notnlcc he has outshortentd 
the conciseness of Porson, in his Euripides. Strange 
to say, he has omitted in his Preface all mention of the 
Bishop of Chester, than whom no preceding critic has 
ever given more substantial smoothness to a difficult 
path. I have bought Scholefield's edition of Middle- 
ton's Greek Article — because Middleton's work is 
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eminently useful — ^not because Scholefield has given 
it any additional value ; for he has only used Middle- 
ton's great name as a peg whereon he might hang his 
own very little one. 

Mary writes to L. M. H., and I hope will find her 
well enough to answer. .March and its winds retire 
next week, and all colds ought to accompany it. 

Your's most sincerely, 

E. Smedley. 



XV. 



'1^ 



To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulwich, April 26, 1828. 

My dear Sir, 

This has been my week of parturition, and there- 
fore, I need scarcely add, one of unusual employment. 
Part XXIII. of the Encyclopaedia will see light on the 
Ist of next month, and Abaddon and his crew have 
beset my door with as much avidity, for the last few 
days, as I have seen them represented in old prints, 
watching the sick bed of some dying reprobate. The 
cry of " more copy " is still tingling in my ears, and the 
"give, give,'* of a printer's devil is as incessant as an 
American frog-concert. You must accept this as an 
apology for my long delay in answering your last 
letter. 

X 2 
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Such letters are a great source of pleasure to me : 
they, in great measure, make amends for my inability to 
enjoy conversation; they give me food for thought, 
and at least make me talk with myself; and I hope 
and trust such soliloquies are not unprofitable. In 
real life I am very much inclined to cultivate them, and 
it is only from the stage that I would wish to see them 
banished. 

Of the books which I mentioned in my last letter, 
let me tell you that Sir Kenelm Digby's Memoirs are 
naught. I am cgregiously disappointed, for I looked 
for much marvellous and mystical gravity about the 
elixir, sympathetic powder, geomancy, and horoscopes ; 
but, alas ! they relate only to very puling, and not very 
decorous love adventures, told under feigned names 
(like those of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia) in a most 
watery and bubbling style. I had the curiosity to 
look at the MS. from which they are printed, still 
preserved in the British Museum, and the grossness of 
the passages which the editor has been compelled to 
omit is quite astounding. 

Burton's Diary, as far as I have reached, L e., to the 
end of the first volume, is very curious : but, before I 
venture to say that it afibrds much original informa- 
tion^ I must turn to many of the like volumes which 
are treasured on the shelves of Dulwich College 
Library. These are most liberally opened to me 
without reserve, and 1 am permitted to take home 
(and in no other way can books be enjoyed) as many 
works as 1 please at once. The greater part of the 
Parliamentary proceedings which Burton hitherto has 
narrated, regard the fanatic Naylor ; and I am forcibly 
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struck by the savage cruelty, not less than the wrong- 
headedness which was generated by Puritanism. 
Many of the Cromwellian leaders are little outdone by 
Walter Scott's portraits of Cameronianism : — they 
were not only eaten up by the (false) zeal of the Lord, 
but they wished, through it, to eat up every body else 
also who fell in their way. 

About Pepys 1 am unrelenting. I grant that his 
Memoirs are exquisitely amusing ; but, for himself, he 
was the veriest place-hunter on record, with just enougli 
worldly craft to turn everything which he encountered 
to his personal advantage ; but neither from ability nor 
principle demanding respect. 

Hobbes is a very faithful translator, and this I think 
is his great merit. He understood Greek worch-, but 
of Greek style he was ignorant as a child. I have not 
his Homer before me, but I doubt not he has made the 
Catalogue of the Ships to the full as pathetic as the 
parting of Hector and Andromache. In his Thucy- 
dides you may look in vain for that intense Atticism 
which, in my mind, constitutes the chief difficulty. Of 
this, Hobbes has not the most remote apprehension ; 
but it is not often that he wanders from the meaning 
which the Lexicon will honestly bear him out in. 

I never met with Gray's criticism on Collins. It is 
not given by Mason. It would have great weight with 
me, for I seldom find reason, in the end, to differ from 
Gray's judgment. It has been the fashion to call him 
fastidious : it would be more just to say he is correct, 
which those who find fault with him are not. 

Demosthenes for eight shillings ! ! no, no : I should 
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have suspected some blunder ; but I bought Hors1ey*s 
forty-two sermons a few weeks since (all but the nine 
on the Resurrection) in a single handsomely -printed 
volume for seven, and I have since seen a copy for Jive. 
On the Test and Corporation Acts I am not likely 
to be well informed, on account of my infirmity ; for, in 
good truth, I believe that I am now better acquainted 
with antediluvian than with contemporary history. Of 
the former I can read, but of the latter I cannot hear. 
As far as I learn, it was considered that opposition 
would be unavailing, and therefore it was determined, 
and wisely, rather to grant as a boon and concession 
that which would otherwise have been extorted. The 
Bishops cannot avow their motives, and no doubt will 
be exposed (and that even among the right-minded 
who are unacquainted with the secret liistory) to much 
obloquy and misapprehension. They will be called 
lukewarm and temporizing ; when I believe it is not 
often that we have had a more single-minded and con- 
scientious Bench. I was sorry for the squabble in the 
Lords ; there was want of temper and self-respect, 
perhaps, on both sides. It is pity that the lay lords, 
in their zeal, will not give the Bishops credit both 
for understanding and desiring that which is best for 
the interests of the Church, and leave them to com- 
pass it in their own way. If we interfered on the 
Corn Bill or the Licensing system, we should hear 
enough, and deservedly, of our meddling and imperti- 
nence : but let us be measured to as we mete. 

This is a most unconscionable despatch, but it has 
grown upon me insensibly, and is the first relaxation 
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in which I have indulged for many days. All are well, 
and unite in kind regards to L. M. H. with your 
obliged and sincere 

Edward Smedley. 

Have you seen Heber's Journal ? We are wrapped 
up in it. 



XVI. 
To Miss E. M. Smedley. 

April, 1828. 

My dear Grizzle^ 

Your exemplary patience under the accumulation 
of insult which I piled upon you in my last note has 
not been thrown away upon me ; and your reward 
shall be a very short despatch at present. Mary has 
thoughts of hatching a letter during the week, but the 
weather is so cold, that after all her incubation, though 
with double allowance of flannel, it may prove addled 
after all. 

The Pavilion sauce shall be attacked as soon as the 
current bottle of Harvey is exhausted. I have little 
doubt of its excellence, for the Times states that his 
Majesty, though not what in civic dialect is termed 
'* a heavy eater,'' yet generally tastes every dish at 
table, and is an admirable culinary critic. 

We are deeply interested in Bishop Heber's Jouniah 
which I very earnestly press upon your notice. I am 
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ashamed to think that I have formed so imperfect an 
estimate of his character. The promise of Palestine 
was so unusually brilliant that I was disappointed in 
not having a succession of still finer poetry from him ; 
and his hymns^ for the most part, I considered to be a 
failure. But some short pieces in his present work 
convinced me that he possessed at least the power of 
writing up to the standard of his first poem ; and of his 
personal character it is scarcely possible to speak in 
adequate praise. It presents a very rare union of piety 
(of the most exalted cast, and wholly untinctured by 
fanaticism), promptitude, decision, manliness, courage, 
and judgment, with a gentleness, meekness, tenderness, 
and affection, which no woman ever surpassed. Ex- 
clusive of the great charm of everything relating to 
the individual, the book abounds with curious and 
attractive matter, and you must borrow or steal it ; it 
is too dear to buy, unless at half-price in a Book 
Society. 

While I write, Mary has absolutely unshelled her 
chicken ; but as it is before its time, it is of less growth 
than she intended it to be. She writes on matters of 
not very pleasing domestic import, which I commit 
rather to my thoughts than my pen. 

With kindest love, your's, 

E. S. 
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XVII. 



To Miss 



DtUmch^ August, 1828. 

My dear B — , 

I am most heartily glad to find that hitherto you 
are not disgusted with your self-infliction ; both as 
it relieves me from regret in having consented to a 
step which might annoy you, and also because I think 
I continue to improve till the end of the second scene* ; 
after which I fear there is a grievous falling off, till in 
the Threnodia we arrive at a downright copy if verses : 
nevertheless, the drama, as such, would scarcely be 
complete without it, and I cannot make it better. I 
know not why, but I feel a much greater distrust 
respecting the success of this than I have felt as to any 
of its predecessors; and yet, to be honest, I think 
better of it than of any of them. 

But to the purpose. I see no reason why the noun 
practise should be spelled differently from the verb, nor 
are they so in the old dictionaries. Johnson, however, 
pronounces the norma to be c for the noim ; therefore, 
be it so. 

Bosom is less sibilant than bosoms ; and in our 
language it is, I think, always advantageous to get 
rid of the lilera serpentina: so pray indulge your 
antipathy. 

♦ Of Saul at Endor. 
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Nothing can be more lame and unmusical than the 
line to which you object; and I doubt not there are 
many similar to it, which you will oblige me specially 
by condemning. They pass off in the heat of compo- 
sition, and the ear of the author is reconciled by the 
intonation which he has been accustomed to fj^ive them. 

*' As a bride ravished on the battle- field " 

sounded to me like verse, till you pointed it out as 
bad prose, and 1 cannot hesitate to admit it to be such. 

** Like some pale bride, in battle won and ravished '* 

meets my ear better than the line with the dUarticled 
battle-field which you propose. 

My last note would satisfy you about wizard. On 
looking |Lgain to Johnson, I do not perceive that he 
makes it a Ae-witch. There are some citations given 
by him in which it is positively male ; others from 
which sex cannot be implied; none in which it is 
female : and any one inclined to combat the point, 
a Voutrance, would perhaps say that the passage to 
which I refer in Henry VI. applied to Bolingbroke. 

Thine k rescrire, 

E. S. 
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XVIII. 



To Miss - 



Dulwich, 1828. 

My dear B — , 

I send back your little incumbrances^ which are 
always very agreeable visitors. I hope you can with 
sincerity say the same of that one of mine who is now 
under your roof. IVe (yoti do not want an explanation 
of the monosyllable) most willingly accepted the report 
which your last letter made of her ; and I cannot tell 
you the cordial delight with which we received your 
judgment. I do not think you would hold it necessary 
to deceive uSy and I am sure you would not be deceived 
yourself. 

Our dramatic sketch is brought to a close, save the 
last choral song, on which I still hesitate as to subject. 
1 am almost tempted to deviate from particular appli- 
cation to the story, and to frame it as a general recom- 
mendation of my former prolusions. What say you to 
two such stanzas as the following ? — which I need not 
add are founded upon Walter Scott, a resemblance 
which may increase their piquancy : — 

V Envoy. 
1. 

Where do the devils dwell 

Who print your quires ? 
Ring Mr. Clowes's bell 

Down by Blackfriars. 
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There you may Cyclops see, 

Striving to gain a 
Livelihood by the Me- 
tropolitana, 

tropolitana ! 
tropolitana ! 
Pray buy the Marriage in Cana ! 

2. 

God save our noble King, 
The Faith's defender ! 

May he ne'er do a thing, 
Like Saul at Endor ! 

But if he seeks to know 
Ought that shall be, 

Turn to our Encyclo- 
paedia Me- 

tropolitana 1 
tropoUtana ! 
There all he wants he shall see. 

The fervor of composition has not yet subsided, and 
therefore I am but an ill judge of the merits or de- 
merits of these lines ; but as far as I can trust myself, 
the allusions are happily and dexterously introduced, 
the versification is at once spirited and musical, the 
thoughts neither too obvious to have suggested them- 
selves to the reader's imagination, nor yet so re- 
mote from it, when once called up, as to startle him ; 
and the whole piece is one of those highly-finished 
and delicate bijoux upon which the recollection of those 
who have once perused it will dwell with delight, and 
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return to it even without any positive act of volition. 

I only want your approval to decide me. Kind love 
to all, and myriad kisses to little Mary. 



XIX. 
To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulm'ch, November 17 th, 1828. 

My dear Sir, 

I believe that I am a letter in your debt ; but whe- 
ther this be so or not, I am willing to persuade myself 
that you will not over-rigidly inquire into our balance 
sheet, and that even if I am guilty of a volunteer, you 
will forgive me. In some of our latest correspondence, 
I remember asking you for guidance, relative to the 
mourning of the French court ; and I then conjectured 
that Anne Boleyn might be exculpated from a charge 
of unfeminine want of feeling, which Lingard has re- 
peated after others, for wearing white on the death of 
Katharine of Arragon. This conjecture has received 
very strong confirmation from a volume which chance 
threw in my way while at Dover, a posthumous work 
of Pegge the antiquary, Curialia Miscellanea : in this, 
he states on the authority of Pere Daniel, (iv. 590) 
that before the death of Charles VIII. it was cus- 
tomary for the French queens to mourn in white, and 
hence that they were called Reines Blanches. He also 
adds, that Mary Queen of Scots mourned for Damley 
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in black, white, and a mixture of purple ; and that 
tills was the precedent adopted (a precedent which, in 
good taste, it may be thought should carefully have 
been avoided) when Queen Anne mourned for George 
of Denmark ; he refers for this ilhistration of a fact 
with which you had already acquainted me, to a Secret 
History of England (ii. 299). I have not verified 
either of these references, but, from Pcgge*s character, 
there can be no reason to doubt them. 

Our two months at Dover were most agreeably 
spent. It is to my taste the delicia Baiarum, perhaps 
even beyond my much-loved Hastings. The cliffs and 
castle are magnificent ; the inland country a scries of 
fine wild downs, sometimes sinking into very richly 
wooded valleys, and the sea is the most living sea I 
have ever beheld. The distance from London prevents 
that daily tide of cockneyism which is so abundant in 
nearer i«?a.vA/wgf-places, and the visitors were of no ordi- 
nary class. Wc were fortunate in finding many friends. 
Besides these, we found two very pleasing resident 
families ; and for me, whose bond to society is now very 
little more than the bare act of salutation, there was 
almost daily employment for my hat and my hand, on 
the arrival of the steam-packets from the opposite 
coast. The number of acquaintances whom I thus 
caught in transitu was very great, and it was no bad 
study of human nature to watch the different degrees 
of temper with which the unhappy sfomachosU just 
escaped from the pangs of sea-sickness, encountered 
the tribes of tavern-keepers and tradesmen who fairly 
hustled them at first landing. One very large broad- 
bodied gentleman (for such he was) I shall not easily 
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forget : — he was miserably discoloured and shivering ; 
and the harpies had fastened, some on his collar, some 
on his sleeves, some on his skirts, brandishing their 
shop-cards to the great peril of his nose and eyes, and 
deafening him by their clamour. I saw him make his 
way through them with a good-natured smile, and they 
told me that he quietly said — " The only thing I want 
is to get rid of you all ;" and in this he succeeded, 
more to his own satisfaction, and far sooner than some 
of his fellow-voyagers, who were not gifted with equal 
long-suflFering. 

L. M. H. talks of Keeble and PoUok, — the first to 
my mind is the most copious and overflowing poet of 
our times. Like Barrow in prose, he never seems ex- 
hausted, long after his readers are so, for I confess 
myself to be frequently oppressed even when I admire 
him most, and that perhaps I should be more pleased 
if he had stopped half way, and not run me out of 
breath. Now and then I am unable to follow him, but 
in the next stanza he attones for this obscurity, (the 
fault, after all, may be in myself,) by some most deli- 
cate and exquisitely simple touch. Of Pollok I know 
less, for I have but glanced at him. I was arrested by 
some noble passages which slid off into downright 
burlesque, and one's courage fails before the long 
vista of blank verse presented by a goodly octavo. 
How many of us are there who, if they would honestly 
answer, must admit that they have never read through 
the Paradise Lost ; but perhaps these are the very best 
readers of contemporary poetry. 

Our new Master at Westminster is commencing with 
great boldness and activity, and I cordially hope he 
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will bring back both our numbers and our reputation ; 
but he has a very difficult task, — the feeling, however, 
is strongly in his favour, and he is described as a man 
of powerful and independent spirit, and an excellent 
scholar. Pusey, the successor of Nicol as Hebrew 
Professor, has lately been in controversy with Rose of 
Horsham, on the modern German divinity question. 
He (Puscy) is described as a prodigy of Oriental learn- 
ing, but his volume on Rosenmiiller and Co. was not 
very attractive. 

Edward tells me that he has just commenced ac- 
quaintance with Pius i£neas, and he continues to 
speak vnih the most grateful feelings of all connected 
with his present domicile. I have good reports to 
make of my fireside, barring the common November 
accompaniments of nosing, running, and barking, 
which we all do, like so many thorough-bred spaniels. 
With kindest regard, I am. 

Dear Sir, 
Your sincere and obliged 

E. S. 
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XX. 

To THK Rev. C. Forster. 

Dulmch, December 2Sth, 1828. 

My dear Sir, 

At length I am able to thank you, not as I might 
have done with assured safety, by anticipation, for the 
pleasure which I was about to find, but with surety 
doubly assured for that which I have already tasted. 
First, I repcrused your introduction, not as before by 
instalments (which is generally my habit in a first 
reading), but at a sitting ; and by thus keeping the 
whole of it at once in the field of view, I satisfied my- 
self of the clearness and distinctness of your outline. 

Then for your hypothesis, and the chain of inductive 
reasoning by which it is supported ; you would scarcely 
forgive me if you could have seen the sturdy handling 
to which I subjected each link — how I rubbed them to 
see if they were true metal ; and strained them with 
all my might, to be sure that they were tenacious and 
would hold together : for the most part, I am spitefully 
suspicious of a theory, and conviction, if it comes at 
all, comes slowly, and in a manner malgre moi. But 
your triumph is complete, and you may measure the 
firmness and the ardour of my faith by the very difficulty 
of my conversion. You have opened a new world to 
me; I see form and substance in what was chaos — light 
in that which was clouds and darkness — and you, more- 
over, give me unspeakable comfort ; for you remove a 
stumbling-block, by your clear indication of a portion 
of the scheme of Providence, in considering which 

Y 
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much exercise of humility and self-abandonment was 
required not to find occasion of offence. Your de- 
lightful closing sections — the glowing pictures which 
you offer of oriental literature and civilization are in 
most pleasing relief to your severer antecedent argu- 
ment, and you contrive with great dexterity to husband 
your bocca dolce for the last. 

On your own account, I could almost venture to scold 
for that, which I have not insincerity enough to deny, 
multiplies the value of your Work to me ten thousand 
fold ; but you ought not to have committed yourself by 
singularity of judgment upon a dead letter. My ut- 
most literary wish is now gratified in being allowed to 

" Pursue your triumph, and partake your gale.** 

I am impatient for the Appendix ; when will it be 
ready ? 

I beg my best respects to the Bishop of Limerick, 
and with all good and seasonable wishes, 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your sincere friend, 
Edward Smedley. 



XXI. 

To TiiK Rkv. C. Forstek. 

Dulimch, March 29/A» 1829. 
My dear Sir, 

Your kind and most gratifying token of continued 

remembrance arrived late last night. Hitherto, my 
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eyes have only feasted on the beauty of your general 
appearance^ in which your printers and publishers 
seem to have vied to do you justice. But in the course 
of the week I promise myself the treat of a careful re- 
perusal of the main work^ and of becoming acquainted 
with your appendix and illustrations : meanwhile^ let 
me thank you most warmly and cordially for the volumes 
themselves^ and for the inestimable autograph which 
accompanies them. 

I will not pretend to affirm what influence the spread- 
ing contagion of liberalism might produce on me, if I 
still lived in the world ; — and the fearful abandonment 
of principles, of which I daily hear in quarters the least 
expected, forbids me to count upon my own strength 
if exposed to trial. Happily, then, I am not so, and 
the lessons taught by meditation and seclusion, are 
such as tend to confirm me in the opinions which I 
have long held. It is consolatory to me to find one 
among the many friends with whom I believed myself 
linked in community of interest, who will not receive such 
an avowal as a remnant of antiquated bigotry. If I 
am to bend the knee to the Idol Expediency, I must 
first have faith in its claims to my worship, and hitherto 
I have looked in vain for a single stable foundation 
upon which these claims can be rested. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 
Always your obliged and sincere friend, 

Edward Smedley. 



y 2 
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XXII. 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dtdwicht November 2nd, 1829. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I was much rejoiced to see your handwriting after 
our long suspension of intercourse, which on my part 
has arisen from occupation, from having Uttle to com- 
municate, and, in some degree, I scarcely know why, 
from awaiting your arrival at home. You appear to 
have been pleased with your three months' absence, 
though I doubt not the venimus larem ad nostrum has 
occurred to you not ungratefully since your return. 

fVe, with little exception, have been stationary; eight 
days, at the close of July, were employed in an expe- 
dition to Lincoln, whither Mrs. E. Smedley accompa- 
nied me. Two of these were passed most agreeably 
in the palace at Buckden; one evening with Dean 
Monk, at Peterborough, where the change which he 
has effected in the cathedral and its precincts, since I 
visited it twenty years ago, is not a little creditable to 
his good taste and activity. The exterior, which was 
grievously dilapidated, is now completely restored ; not 
less than six-and-thirty windows, which were boarded 
or bricked up, have been opened ; and a subscription 
of nearly 5000/. has been raised for an entirely new 
fitting-up of the choir, together with organ and altar 
screens. These are committed to Blore, who has exe- 
cuted them most beautifully. Three other days were 
occupied at Lincoln in my installation, reading in, and 
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Other ceremonies. On our route home we saw Newark, 
which possesses one of tlie finest parish churches in 
England, and a superb shell of a castle ; and Burleigh, 
which is kept up with great magnificence. We enjoyed 
ourselves much> and were especially fortunate in our 
weather ; for I believe it was the single week of the 
summer which has been rainless. The only drawback 
was the necessary expense — my fees and travelling 
disbursements were scarcely covered by 100/. ; and the 
produce of my stall will not exceed 10/. per annum. 
However, I am to consider it as a sum put out at in- 
terest, with a chance of a bonus. 

Edward still continues to be happier at Dr. Lewis's 
than he is anywhere else, save home. Notwithstanding 
this, I have a most ardent longing to enter him at 
Westminster, but it is a step upon which prudence 
forbids me to venture. 

For books, besides my daily very desultory ram- 
bles in the great circle round which the Encyclo- 
paedia leads me, I have been reading two able volumes 
of English Church History, by Mr. Carwithen, Vicar 
of Sandhurst. They contain an admirable condensa- 
tion of the materials so widely scattered through Bur- 
net and Strype. A volume of sound and well- written 
sermons by Dr. Shuttleworth, the Warden of New 
College ; and my friend, Charles Forster's, " Maho- 
metanism Unveiled,'* (a work as bold as that of War- 
burton, without its paradox,) have been my divinity ; — 
and for temporalities, I am now revelling in Daru's 
most attractive, and I am assured, most authentic, 
Histoire de Venise. Moreover, I am trying to scram- 
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blc into a slight smattering of a few German words. 
Tell me, in return, what you arc about 
Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always with great truth, 

Your obliged and sincere 

Edward Smbdley. 



XXIII. 
To Miss — 



Dulicich, December, 1829. 
My dear B., 

I am worn out by Mary's procrastination, and even if 
she should fail in her intention of writing this evening, 
I am sturdily resolved that this sheet shall grow into 
a letter, for I cannot any longer endure to be con- 
sidered ungrateful, because she is occupied. The 
screens arrived on Thursday night, and exclusive of 
their outward beauty, they possess more solid, down- 
right virtue, than always falls to the lot of pretty faces 
— of their levity I by no means complain, for this, 
when well regulated, is a very agreeable quality. If 
it had not been that your mother's lavish bounty, some 
years since, stripped you of Johnson and Steevens' 
Shakspeare, you would see them exactly represented 
in a note upon the Merry Wives of Windsor, as fans of 
the Elizabethan age. One only fear haunts me in the 
usage of them ; if the peacocks were to scream, and 
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the turkeys were to gobble round me for their plumage^ 
I know not what I could plead in bar of the jackdaw's 
sentence ; for though not absolutely the thief, I must 
allow myself to be no better than the receiver. 

As we cannot compass Fanny Kemble, we mean to 
content ourselves with the she-elephant^ and we pro- 
pose to convert a set dinner at the Regent's Park into 
a far better entertainment, an early meal, and a chil- 
dren's evening at the Adelphi. Edward will have ar- 
rived to join us^ and as the amusements are quite on a 
level with my physical capacity, you cannot doubt my 
enjoyment. Yours, in Romeo and Juliet, must have 
been at least equal to that which I am anticipating. 
It is one of the few tragedies so wholly true to Nature 
as to succeed in the poet's object of exciting " fear and 
pity." Shakspeare indeed rarely fails herein — but with 
the Sigismundas, the Adelas, the Indamoras, and the 
Melesindas, I am always provokingly much more in- 
clined to laugh than to weep, and I scarcely know a 
greater stimulus to indecorum than very high heroics. 
Shakspeare's heroes and heroines have always drapery 
enough to hide their stilts, if indeed they ever mount 
them. But with the French school, and the rabble of 
all schools, you have to read the sorrows of the trage- 
dian, not those of his characters. It is well for you 
that I have turned over a leaf which may break the 
current of my sense — or nonsense. Now for German ; 
I send you four lines as sugary as if they were Italian, 
and yet which strike me as more simple and natural 
than any amato bene of the South. 

Denn dem Gliick geliebt zu werden 
Gleicht kein ander Gliick auf Erden ; 
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Die geliebte Schaferin 
Sie allein ist Konigin. 

And they are followed by a most spirited and nervous 
passage, which I wish I could show you. 

Nelly brought me a delicious translation a few days 
since, which from its genuineness is worth preserving. 
She is reading the story of Baucis and Philemon, and 
the latter has just taken down from a smoky rafrer> 
with a pitchfork> a rusty flitch of bacon — 

furdi levat ille bicomi 
Sordida terga suis. 

The only word likely to mislead her (for to all the 
rest she applied correctly enough such senses as her 
dictionary furnished), was suisy and this^ not having 
the fear of false concord before her eyes, she chose to 
recognise as an old acquaintance^ and consider it to be 
a pronoun. The following was the result :^ Ille, he ; 
levat, raises ; suis sordida terga, his nasty hide ; bicomi 
Jurcd, on a two-pronged fork — an uncomfortable po- 
sition^ from which I hastened to relieve the g^ood old 
gentleman as speedily as possible. 

Venice is flourishing. I determined to begin before 
I had finished. *' Wer im Kampf den ersten Stoss 
thut. Hat das halbe Werk gethan/' so having nearly 
arrived at the close of the fourth volume of Daru, I 
turned back to the opening of the first. Before the 
end of the present week, D. V., I hope to have com- 
pleted my first book or chapter, or whatever other 
name the division will bear, and I shall have com- 
pressed Daru's first 200 pp. into about 50 of mine. 
My plan has been to pick out all the plums from him. 
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from Sismondi, and their authorities, and by mismatch- 
ing them as much as possible, (though I hope not at 
the expense of Chronology, Historic truth. Geography, 
or other minor requisites,) to make a very roguish 
narrative, which not possessing an atom of real origin- 
ality, yet wears something of a new face. I mean, in 
a few prefatory lines, to have the honesty to state thus 
much. To-morrow I run to the Museum for some 
references, and when I have finished the first /o^cicu- 
lus, transcribed it fairly, read it to Mary, and sent it 
to you to read, I shall place it in Murray's hands, as 
an esquisse of what he may expect from the whole, 
and request him to approve or reject, for it will occupy 
too much time to be undertaken on speculation. I 
delight much in the task, and you may not be dis- 
pleased to learn that I never settle to it without thank- 
ing you in my heart for having suggested it to me. 
" So komm auf ihr meine Giit und Gnade." You see 
I am with my German just like a child with a new toy. 
If you will send me " Der Handschuh," I will attempt 
it ; the title is promising, and if it is as spirited as the 
few of Schiller's other minora which Mrs. H. has shown 
me, I am sure I shall like it. Mary is absolutely be- 
ginning ; it is time, therefore, that I should break off. 

Your affectionate 

E. S. 
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XXIV. 

To Miss 



THE GLOVE. 

Dulwich, December, 1829. 
At his Menagerie. 
Some sport with Beasts to sec. 

Sate good King Francis ; 
His Nobles gathered round their King ; 
High overhead, in beauteous ring. 

Bright eyes rain'd tender glances ; 

And, as he motions with his hands, 
A den its loosen'd gate expands ; 
And out, with most considerate walk. 
Behold, a Lion stalk. 
Bound him, amaz*d. 
He gaz'd ; 
Then opening wide his jaws, 
Shaking his mane, measuring his paws. 
And stretching each huge limb, 
Down lay the monster grim. 

Another sign the Monarch tried : 
Then open'd at that sign 

A second cage ; 
And from within 
A Tiger sprung 
Furious with rage. 

Soon as his eyes upon the lion fell. 
Loud was his yell ; 
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His tail lash'd the ground 
In a fear-stirring round. 
And he loU'd out his tongue. 
Sly and stealthy are the paces 
Bound the Lion which he traces. 
Snarling and growling, 
•Till, wearied with prowling. 
He crouches at his side. 

Another sign the Monarch tried : 

From their double dens, as the bolts were parted, 
Forth at once two Leopards darted. 
And to the Tiger they made their way. 
Longing for the fray. 
But his claws packed them off, so sharp, crooked, and 
hard. 
The Lion, with a single roar. 
Just raised himself, he did no more — 
And round the ring. 
With a murderous spring. 
Bounded, and lay at his length each Pard. 

From some gentle hand above. 
Fell beneath^ a Lady's Glove : 
Between the Lion and Tiger it lay. 
Mid both, halfway. 

To her own true Knight, with sportive mood, 

Turn'd Kunigunde, in beauty proud, — 
** If Love so warmly fires your blood, 
" As but an hour ago you vow'd, 

" Go, fetch yon Glove, Sir Paladin !" 
Upsprung the Knight, and straight within 
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The fearful gate his rapid footsteps enter ; 

Soon was he seen 

To stand the double monster-guards between. 
And seize the Glove> yet lying in their centre. 

The Knights admired, the Ladies* bosoms quiver d« 
The Brave half envied, and the Fair ones shiver'd : 
As for himself, he brought away the Glove. 

While tongues on every side his praises shower. 

With eyes which told him all her heart would say^ 
Certes, they promised no unhopeftil love — 

Ev'n Kunigunde acknowledged Valour's power. 
And he — the Glove within her lap he threw, 
" Prithee, no thanks for me, fair Maid, adieu !" 

No more he wooed the Damsel from that hour. 

This version, such as it is, my dear B., was ready 
for you the day after I received your letter ; for I was 
in a violent inflammation till I had mastered it If 
Mary were not writing, it would have waited your 
judgment till Christmas-day. I found the irregularity 
of the rhymes somewhat perplexing, and as I am by 
no means sufficiently advanced to feel sure about style, 
I may, perhaps, nay, more probably, have blundered 
egregiously, and have used playful expressions where 
Schiller is solemn. I am delighted by the accurate 
picture of the different habits of the animals ; it is as 
Walter Scott might have painted them. 

I hope to have Venice ready for you to take home 
on Christmas-day. The process of transcription is 
most tedious and tiresome, and I should certainly (if 
I engage in the remainder) indulge myself with an 
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amanuensis, were it not for two reasons, — one that he 
could not decipher my ebauchcy — another, that nu- 
merous and very important touches result from copying 
antographically, which I do not think would be given 
without it. As you exclude Greek words so peremp- 
torily from my print, you must be content to admit 
one now and then in MS, I might have looked 
through Todd's Johnson in vain, to furnish me with 
less than half a dozen words for the expression of 
that meaning, which antographically contains in its 
one self. 

So we disagree about Romeo and Juliet. Juliet 
was an Italian. Shakspeare represented the effects of 
love, and contented himself with leaving its growth 
and progress to be imagined. How many mawkish 
scenes are we spared by this considerate rapidity ! Is 
it not enough to admit that they did love, and then all 
that follows is selon le regie. 

Chunie delighted us to the utmost, and B. has just 
sent me an anecdote of her predecessor in the Jardin 
des Plantes, which unites two qualities of great price 
when single, but absolutely invaluable when united, — 
veracity and mirability. . She saw an apple lying be- 
yond her reach without her barrier, and placing her 
head on the ground in a straight line with it, blew 
with all her might, so as to strike it against the op- 
posite wall, and bring it within the range of her trunk 
by repercussion. Tliis fact was witnessed and reported 
by no less an authority than the late Dr. Woolaston. 
It is a well-known expedient at billiards, when you 
want to bring a ball, lying between the striker and the 
cushion, towards the striker, to drive your own ball 
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against tho cushion at such an angle that by its 
rebound it shall strike the ball to be removed in the 
desired direction, and sometliing like this operation 
the elephant must have calculated. 

Lebet wohL 

E. S. 



XXV. 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Duiwicht December 30ih^ 1829. 

My dear Sir, 

The first qualification of a correspondent, 4p»oad 
tempus, is punctuality in immediate answering ; as I 
cannot boast this good work, I must content myself 
with the next virtue on the list, and not omit to reply 
to any of the questions of your letter, now lying before 
me, which awakens shame by its date. I shall take 
its paragraphs seriatim, before I venture to be at all 
original. 

My German is in a very smattering state : I began 
withHamilton*s interlinear version of St. John's Gk>spel 
which I made my walking companion; (N. B. This 
neighbourhood is so sequestered, that I may always 
venture to carry a book in my hand without imputation 
of pedantry,) and I can bear ample testimony to the 
advantage of this system as an ally. I woidd not 
employ it in teaching, until a very sound foundation 
had been laid in some one grammar ; but after general 
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principles have been fairly laboured out in any one 
language^ the peculiarities of others may be slid into> 
without danger^ upon this smooth Macadamization. I 
am reading Herder's Cid> a poem founded on the 
Spanish ballads of Don Bodrigo. In construction, I 
find little or no difficulty, and in inflections, German 
appears the easiest tongue which I have yet attempted, 
but the vocabulary is interminable. 

Your Cellarius is a bargain ; but the best work ever 
compiled on the geography of ancient Italy, is that re- 
cently put together by Cramer, and his map (sepa- 
rately folded in a case) is quite invaluable. Of Heber*s 
genuine and unfanatical piety, his benevolent, active, 
and cheerful spirit, the soundness and grctcefiilness of 
his religion, and what I cannot but consider his provi- 
dential adaptation to the peculiar state in which he 
found the country upon which he was employed, only 
one opinion can exist. His successor was a man of kind 
and gentle temper, and of elegant attainments. 

Beck's Pindar I know not ; his Euripides, which I 
do know, in many points is naught. Heyne's Pindar 
will, I think, bear much addition, in order to render 
the original intelligible. In his Virgil he never failed 
me, and I never open it without astonishment at his 
prodigality of learning ; the same with his ApoUodorus, 
one of the most entertaining, as well as the most varied 
pieces of commentary which the German school has 
produced. The author himself is very curious, on 
account of his manifold deviations from common my- 
thology. Gronovius, as far as he went, did much for 
the text of Livy. But I think, of all commentaries, 
the perfection is to be found in the present bishop of 
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London*s Glossaries to iEschylus. My replies hare 
extended beyond my calculation, and I must terminate 
with only two questions. Have you met with Car- 
withen's History of the Church of England, the 
soundest, plainest, and most spirited narrative of our 
ecclesiastical progress which has ever been put to- 
gether ; or with Forster*s Mahometanism Unveiled, a 
work of care, learning, boldness, and sagacity; and 
which, if I mistake not, will produce a very deep im- 
pression when more generally known ? I have the pri- 
vilege of acquaintance with both these writers, with 
the latter of much more than acquaintance, — familiar 
and confidential friendship ; and I am not a little 
proud of his great merits. 

Leben Sie wohl. 

E. S. 



XXVI. 



To Miss 



Dulwich, March 4tM, 1S30. 



I was not mentally idle, my dear B., in my way 
homeward the other evening. I do not choose to have 
it supposed that the grave Muse of History has entirely 
supplanted her lighter, but not less graceful sister ; and 
I determined that I would frame (more expressly for 
you) at least one sportive stanza. Taking the recol- 
lection of an ancient lay which floated across my me- 
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niory as a tlicmc, I composed, inter equifandum, the 
following tetrastich : — 

I sing a song of sixpence, a bag full of pitch, 
Four-and-twenty lob-worms gathered in a ditch ; 
And when the pie was open'd, the worms began 

to kick ; 
Now was not this a dainty dish to make a bishop 

sick? 

I went to bed well satisfied with the effusion^ but 
the morning brought with it severer judgment In 
the former half of the first line, I consider that it is 
presumptuous in me to value my more recent song at 
as high a price as the original ; in the latter half, I 
consider the episodical passage, totally unconnected 
with the main body of the poem, to be feeble, if not 
meretricious, however it may be warranted by the 
model. In the second line, the appropriation of the 
worms is injudiciously omitted, and the reader bursts 
without any preparation upon the pic in the third, to 
which he ought to have been led insensibly, and by de- 
grees. In that line, also, I much doubt whether with any 
propriety of language the verb kick can be employed 
to denote vermicular movements. Etymology appears 
to forbid its use. Kick is no doubt from the German 
kauchen and the Latin calcare ; calx is the heel, and 
without heels, therefore, no one, legitimately, can be 
said to kick. It is therefore plainly inapplicable to 
worms, who, as far as I know, are incalceate. 

I cannot but fear, also, that if I permitted the con- 
cluding line to stand, it might be misrepresented ; I 
might be suspected of stating that bishops ate lob- 

z 
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worm pye till they were sick, and my preferment might 
be stopped. I have therefore carefully remodelled the 
whole poem, and I must entreat that if you give any 
copy of it, it may only be in the succeeding form, which 
has received my final corrections. 

I sing a song of three-pence, as sung by Mr. Latty, 
Four-and-twenty lob-worms baked in a patty ; 
When the patty was open'd, the worms began to 

crawl. 
Now was not this a dainty dish to serve up in 

Guildhall ? 

Here all objection must vanish. The substitution 
of three- pence for sixpence evinces the modesty of my 
self-estimate ; the introduction of Mr. Latty clears up 
the chronology of the poem ; patty assists the tran- 
sition ; crawl is zoologically correct, and Guildhall is 
the received theatre of Epicurean banquets. I am 
fairly enraptured with my success. Verbum non am- 
plius addam. 

E. S. 
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XXVI 1. 



To Miss 



Dulwich, March 29/A, 1830. 
[From the bottom of the Luug Poud.*] 

Here have I been for three da3^s past, and never 
since the days of Falstafi* was there such a deposit. It 
is all very well, and I have no objection to it, but for 
the efts and the water-rats who come prying about me 
with very hungry eyes, and seem impertinently dissa- 
tisfied that I am still alive. For the rest, my habits 
are not much changed. I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that nobody misses me, and that I am likely 
to do quite as much good here, as if I were still able to 
keep my head above water. I go on with my German, 
and am much obliged to Lessing for having taught me 
the language of ducks and minnows, through cogni- 
zance of which I am not entirely secluded from society. 
No situation could be thought of better adapted for a 
chronicler of Venice. My chief want is a change of 
linen, for a frog has spawned in my shirt collar ; but I 
doubt not that a few weeks* residence will accustom me 
to the manners of the natives, and I am not entirely 
without hope that at the full of the moon I may dis- 
cover an Undine. 

* To which abode he had been sentenced in jest, after a mock 
suit, de lunatico inquirendo. 

z 2 
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That you should convince others of my lunacy is no 
matter of surprise. Your triumph must be, that you 
have fully succeeded in persuading me out of my own 
senses. I wholly acknowledge, in all its parts, the 
truth of the evidence, and I consider myself treated 
with unusual tenderness and delicacy. 

If it is in your power to prevent the boys from 
throwing stones, it will add materially to my comfort. 
There is a drain or two at one end of my new abode ; 
but to these I do not altogether object. If you can be 
content with eau sucre and water-ices, I shall be glad 
of your company some evening. I can oflFer you a bed, 
unless you are afraid of damp sheets. 

I hope to find that my communications with the 
press will be uninterrupted. My fourth book, coming 
down to the institution of the Council of Ten, is 
finished, and I am nearly half through its successor, 
which I suppose will terminate just before the break- 
ing out of the war of Chiozza. That, like Constanti- 
nople, deserves a book to itself, and I imagine will 
finish my first volume. How many more will the 
remainder demand, to be in fair proportion ? Can it 
be compressed into one ? I know very little of the 
occurrences between Bedemars conspiracy and the 
extinction of the Republic. Is there much of interest ? 

I collated my MS. with the copy of the y{r^^ edition 
of the Squittinio in the British Museum, and found 
that it was an exact transcript. The retranslatian by 
Amelot de la Houssaye, from the French, is a curious 
specimen of the changes resulting from difference of 
idiom. 

I hope (o get leave out for the evening which your 
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mother fixes to spend with us^ for I fear that I should 
have some difficulty in prevailing upon her to join a 
water-party. There is very soft sitting on my mud- 
bottomed chairs. 

E. S. 



XXVIII. 
To THE Rev. C. Fokstkr. 

Dulwich, April lOth, 1830. 
My dear FniEiND, 

I was very sensibly mortified^ on my return from 
bringing my boy from school on Thursday^ to find 
that you had visited Dulwich in my absence ; the 
more so, as it is rarely indeed that I quit my book-den 
before two o'clock. Your most kind letter, in degree, 
atoned for my disappointment. Let me thank you 
most cordially for all the highly- interesting matter 
which it contained. . . Nothing but the blindness 
of friendship could have induced you to set the value 
which you have so kindly expressed, upon my iestimo- 
nium. For your own sake keep the secret, or my 
friends would laugh, and others would sneer. I cannot 
lay claim to the first part of an anecdote, of which the 
terms you have employed have reminded me ; but in 
appropriating to myself the confession of the latter 
half, I am perfectly sincere. At the time my ines- 
timable, and, I am proud to say, hereditary friend, the 
late Dean Andrewes, was in the zenith of his well- 
deserved pulpit reputation, the Dean of Winchester 
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one day said to him, '' Andrewes^ you astonish me: 
how is it possible that one so followed and admired has 
escaped being a coxcomb?" " AVhy, Mr. Dean," was 
the answer, " I will tell you : I know in my own heart 
that I am neither a scholar nor a divine." 

The Bishop of Limerick's volumes arrived yesterday, 
and I thank his Lordship by this post. One naturally 
turns at first to the most compressible reading. I am 
delighted by the letter on the Homilies. I wish it had 
fallen into my hands six months ago, when I was 
briefly noticing the word in the Encjxlopaedia Metro- 
politana. But you may judge of my pleasure in 
finding that an opinion which I expressed in five or six 
lines accords with that which the Bishop has stated and 
supported so strongly and incontrovertibly. . . . 
You have been so lenient to my muse, that she is 
encouraged to visit you again. I inclose the compa- 
nion-piece, which I before mentioned, to the lines 
which you already have. Last week I was employed 
as poet-laureate to the Camberwell charity children, 
and the organist has succeeded in ** marrying" my 
rhymes to some very pleasing music. 

Are you acquainted with Gleig? and do you know 
anything of the character or prospect of the Family 
Library which he is undertaking ? He has opened a 
correspondence with me relative to it ; but at present 
my hands are full. I have sold myself to Murray for 
a volume or two. My subject is Venice, a very noble 
theme. I should have been better pleased with some- 
thing professional ; but such was not forthcoming. I 
was de lodice parandd Sollicitiis, and I chose that laical 
story which I thought most attractive, and least known 
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in English. Your view of the Crusades is not forgot- 
ten by me in the Latin conquest of Constantinople. . . 
How much longer I should gossip, were I not warned 
by my paper, I know not ; but you must forgive me, 
for writing is my conversation. 

Affectionately yours, 

E. S. 



XXIX. 

To Miss — 



Dulivich, August, 1830. 
My DEAR B — , 

I inclose M. Flamming, and I shall be very glad of 
a fresh supply of Van der Welde, for at present I lie 
quite fallow. Manzoni's tragedy will be most welcome, 
and I shall like to take it with me to Parkbury ; so I 
will thank you to direct it to me at Ely-place^ where I 
may find it on Friday before two o'clock. Carmagnola 
rather puzzles me. Nothing can palliate the dissimu- 
lation of the Venetian government; and their long- 
protracted, cold, murderous vengeance is — of a piece 
with their whole history. Nevertheless, I have great 
misgivings as to Carmagnola's honesty, and I find it 
scarcely possible to acquit him of lukewarmness, if not 
of treachery. Had he been in our service, I think he 
would have been justly shot for not having done his 
utmost to destroy the enemy. Give me your notions 
respecting him. 
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Upon turning once more to XXVI. 39, I find that I 
am plainly ^Tong in my first notion — ab urbe, though 
almost always implying Rome, there must mean Taren- 
turn. Of the Sacriportus which Livy mentions I can 
discover no trace ; and it probably was some obscure 
creek on the coast of the Ionian sea. I was misled by 
talcing it for granted that it was a better-known 
(though by no means certainly fixed) Sacriportus, 
which you will find mentioned if you turn to the epitome 
LXXVII, as the place whereat the great action was 
fought between Sylla and C Marius, and which, from 
the context, must have been near Praeneste ; but it is 
by no means clear that it was (as the name implies) a 
seaport. I am ashamed of my blunder. You will be 
surprised to hear that between 120 and 130 pp. of 
Venice are already in print. On Thursday last the 
first sheet was sent me from the Encyclopaedia printer. 
I was in doubt whether this was intended as a speci- 
men to guide me as to space, or whether the whole was 
to be continued forthwith. Upon inquiry I find the 
latter, whereat I am annoyed, for I always intended a 
final revision, and have some few additions collected, 
from time to time. I know nothing of Murray's inten- 
tions as to plates or time of appearance, nor whether 
the volume is to appear singly ; and although I am not 
very high-minded upon these points, I do not like to go 
on writing notes of inquiry which have no chance of 
receiving attention. 

As for France, at first I hesitated only because 
Charles X. appeared so wrong in all points, that I felt 
assured he must prove right in some. Do you agree 
with me in this paradox ? Everything in this world is 
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SO mixed and blended, that evidence may be too strong 
on one side ; and whenever I am told that a thing is 
all black, I am quite sure, on closer examination, to 
discover a streak or two of white. I cannot as yet, 
however, fix upon anything in his defence, though I 
can find enough to disapprove on the opposite side — 
the assumption of the old revolutionary emblem, and 
the praise of the Marseillois Hymn by the Duke of 
Orleans, are grievously suspicious. J. W/s visit to 
Paris reminds me of the influx of English into Sienna 
after the last earthquake, while the terrified inhabitants 
were seeking refuge, wherever it might be found, 
elsewhere. 

I am reading** I promessi Sposi" with much pleasure, 
and no little surprise at the necessity of frequent 
recourse to the dictionary : but the heroic and the 
familiar of the same language are quite separate 
tongues, and the poets and historians who fall into our 
ordinary course of reading by no means qualify us for 
the novelists. 

Thine, 

E. S. 



XXX. 

To THE Rev. C. Forster. 

Dulwich, August \2,th, 1830. 

My dear Friend, 

I am deeply concerned at your account of the ex- 
cellent Bishop ; but you comfort me by stating that 
the circulation is not affected. Bilious symptoms. 
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however distressing, and few are more so, will probably 
yield to the discipline of Leamington. Faxit Dcus ! 
Let me entreat you to bear in mind that I shall be 
most anxious to receive accounts. The trifles,* with 
which I am heartily gratified to find that you have 
been pleased, were written, as the age of my children 
warns me, before the establishment of our very agree- 
able, and to me most profitable cartel ; otherwise, you 
would assuredly be in possession of them. They were 
intended only for my fireside, but they crept out in the 
village ; and as a village always holds a rhymer pro 
mognijicoj 1 was obliged, as they increased in number, 
to print a few copies to save the labour of transcription. 
These, however, were very few, and only for private 
distribution. You have revived what I had forgotten ; 
and in turning to my drawers to-day, it is with much 
regret that I find I have not an entire set remaining. 
How they happened to be unequally distributed, I 
cannot now tell : what are left to me, I commit to your 
mercy. 

Every day makes me more suspicious of afiairs in 
France. My hope is chiefly founded on the private 
character of the Ducal-Lieutenant- General-King, of 
which, during his residence at Twickenham, I used to 
hear much authentically and very highly in his favour. 
He has played successfully the part which brought his 
scoundrel father to the guillotine. 

** Ille crucem sceleris pretium tulit. Hie diadema." 

However the Revolution may terminate, its principU 
cannot be othenvise than bad ; and were proof of this 

* Fables of my Garden. 
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needed, it might be amply found in the party by which 
it is most vaunted among ourselves. I am staggered 
by the adoption of the Jacobin tricolor, and the revival 
of the Marseillois Hymn ; and what else, in France, 
can be the suppression of the Homan Catholic religion 
(with all its manifold corruptions) as the religion of the 
State, without the establishment of any other, unless 
the abolition of Christianity itself? If the contagion 
spreads to the Netherlands, of which the Government 
is described to be most paternal, it will clearly evince 
that the old leaven is still fermenting. Surely we 
cannot be too much upon our guard ; and, under exist- 
ing circumstances, the recent popularity in high places, 
upon whatever base it may be rested, is scarcely less 
than providential. 

Mrs. S. and myself leave home to morrow morning : 
we return on Thursday ; after which, if you are able to 
reach us, we shall be most delighted. Cannot you par- 
take of our meal, not unincumbered by children, any 
day at four ? As we make no extra provision, we shall 
not ask for notice. But remember that Beland and 
Wells are at your service indefinitely, and that I have 
a hostage in Close's sermons — sermons which partake 
largely of the spirit of the dove, but which perhaps 
would be improved by being a little more Ophieutic. 
With our united respects to the Bishop, 

Always most aflFcctionately yours, 

£. S. 
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XXXI. 

To Miss — 



December 2\8t, 1830. 

My dear B — , 

I am a good deal afiraid that I must have irri- 
tated you exceedingly by this last plaguy chapter, 
and that you already heartily regret your acceptance of 
the office of Compurgator-general ; and I shall dread to 
open the packet on the return of my Mercury, lest I 
should find that all your very justifiable petulances 
have oozed out in a current of black-lead. 

Venice, notwithstanding young Murray's assurance 
that it went to press a fortnight since, is still in Lock- 
hart's hands, and is likely to remain there ; for^ as you 
will probably have seen by the newspapers, he has lost 
his son, the Hugh Littlejohn of Sir Walter. This 
must be bitter anguish, and it would be selfish indeed 
if I were to expect him to think of my MS. 

I am very busy collecting my French materials, 
which seem abundant ; and I find Gamier invaluable as 
a leading guide. I have a good many small books of 
my own also, which come into play. 

Mary desires me to throw the following statement 
with all possible violence at your mother's head — 
namely, that it has occurred to her that if we keep 
Christmas on Monday^ some stupid C. H. regulation 
may prevent William's arrival to dinner; and if such 
should be the case, neither man nor horse shall prevent 
its celebration on Sunday. 
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Tell that William that I have long founded my hap- 
piness on the possession of two excellences, in no other 
man^s possession — my China roses, and the trusty 
companion of my solitary walks, a stout ash bludgeon. 
He has added a third, which rivals the former two, in 
my biscuits ; and they have this remarkable merit in 
addition, that nobody else will eat them. 

The theatricals very agreeably disappointed me, and 
the farce was most farcical ; but, alas ! what would Sir 
Thomas Bertram say ? all is to be re-enacted on Wed- 
nesday night at Colonel B.'s. 

You will perceive by my having proceeded thus far 
without a notice of the darlings, that they are most 
favourably convalescing. Elizabeth is still very deli- 
cate, but she is much brisker than ever this morning, 
and has just beaten, kicked, and pinched me to my 
heart's delight. The thousand gentle and affectionate 
things which she has said and done will astonish you, 
as they steal out by degrees. One morning when I 
was going to town, I asked what I should bring her. 
She put up her hand and patted my cheek, and said, 
" you,** . . . But all this is fitter for others than 
for me. The boy is waiting — duty to your mother. 

Thine affectionately, 

E. S. 
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XXXII. 

To Miss 



Dultm'ch, January, 1 83 1 . 

My dear B — , 

fFe also, as well as yourselves, are profiting by 
Tommy Moore, and you have expressed yourself 
almost in the words wliich I had employed to Mary. 
Tom Jones can make but vulgar rakes, but Moore's 
glowing sophistry is calculated for the ruin of minds of 
nobler class. Byron is equally, perhaps more selfish, 
certainly more of a profligate and a bitter mocker, than 
in the first volume ; but he is infinitely cleverer, and 
my astonishment is not a little excited by finding one 
who had evidently read so little, and who had written 
not at all on his own principles, establish so just 
canons of criticism. If Dryden were but substituted 
for Pope, I subscribe to most of his opinions on poetry. 
The prose now offered us, whether serious or jocular, 
is of a far superior class to any wliich he ever published 
in appendage to his poems : for instance, how paltry is 
the invective against Southey tacked to Marino Faliero ; 
and in how widely different a spirit, with how many 
masterly touches, is written the letter to Bowles — how 
well sustained is the irony in that to Roberts — and how 
much excellent good fun is there scattered up and 
down all the private letters ! Eliza has rightly marked 
the difference of tone to his different correspondents- 
Bankes and Rogers are always treated with respect — 
Moore with unreserved familiarity — Murray with 
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gleams of kindness, but always with a remembrance of 
the distinction of rank, unless in one point of disgust- 
ingly bad taste, to say the least of it. That he should 
bestow full confidence on Moore, a man of cultivation, 
of congenial tastes and habits, his boon companion, and 
received on the same broad level of society, is not a 
matter of surprise ; though a man of equally licentious 
pursuits, with more refinement and delicacy, would 
doubtless have been silent ; but that he should broadly 
pour his open-mouthed confessions into the ears of his 
publisher, shows a besoin de parler which is very piti- 
ful. He prates too much about both his courage and 
his gallantries not to make them suspicious. Your 
really brave men, and your really hommes de bonnes' 
fortunes, as they are called, are very quiet personages 
in their several callings. 

The press has done with Venice these ten days past, 
but when the engraver will finish, I know not. With 
the three plates which have been sent me I am not dis- 
satisfied, and I pant for the other two. I am paid, but 
it is by bills at six and nine months' date. Burton is 
mine. I am not surprised that you were surprised at 
my learning ; for when I came to see it in print, I was 
heartily surprised at it myself, and still wonder where 
it all came from. As for your sneer at the first sen- 
tence in Burckhardt, I scorn it. It is good English 
enough, but perhaps reads a little awkwardly. I shall 
send you a fresh chapter by P., and I am half through 
its successor. The early part of the War of the 
League of Cambrai has more interest than I at first 
supposed, and from Bayard especially, I have picked out 
some nice personalities. How egregiously inaccurate 
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is Roscoc in almost all his historical matter ! I have 
turned to Leo X. for Fomovo, Agnadello, and the sur- 
prise of Padua, and in all three instances he is in the 
teeth of his authorities. Pray continue your respect for 
me : I wrote between four and five sheets in that said 
No. of B. C, and I had two more stufiFed fiiU of divi- 
nity, which would have made you gape ; but I chose to 
praise the author, and the editor has his doubts whe- 
ther he is not heretical, and therefore postponed them. 
I have finished Wallenstein's Tod. The scenes preced- 
ing the murder are intensely interesting and painfiil. 
Max is all excellent ; but there is a silly scene between 
Thekla in despair and Lady Neubrunn, which reminded 
me of the alternate lines which now and then occur in 
Greek tragedies. 

Did you know that " When Adam delved," &c. is 
German? It is an inscription in the Stadthouse at 
Inspruck, under which Maximilian wrote two more 
lines, which I can give you if you care about them : — 
" Una guerra di Candia " I had already fastened on. 
As for uccelli, I have turned again to Sanuto, and las- 
dare is first : so that Panizzi is wrong. I sec nothing 
better than Sorelli, but even he does not quite 
satisfy me*. 

Affectionately yours, 

E. S. 

* When Carmagnola discovered that he had heen betrayed, he 
exclaimed, " Vedo ben ch*io son morto.*' A companion urged 
some reasons which might afford hope that the Venetian Govern- 
ment would release him ; but he replied, " Uccelli che non sono da 
lasciarc, non sono da prendere.'* The meaning of this sentence 
was not clear to Mr. Smedley. The difficulty arose from supposing 
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To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

February 2Sth, 1831. 

My dear Sir, 

Do you remember Sannazzaro's very spirited lines 
beginning " Videret Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in 
undis ?" &c. I turned them, as I thought, closely, as a 
motto for the little volume of which I now request your 
acceptance, but they /ell ovt, I know not why, during 
its progress through the press. You, however, shall 
give them the benefit of your criticism. 

When Neptune, towering o'er her Adrian wave. 
Saw Venice rise and Ocean's range enslave, 
" Boast as thou wilt of Rome!" to Jove he cried, 
" Her Rock Tarpeian, and thy Mars her guide ! 
" Yet own, though Tiber lure thee from the seas, 
" That Mortals rear'd those walls — Immortals these r 

Are you acquainted with Cardinal Bembo's Latin 
prose ? his verse, although most elegant, is not always 
to be read ; but I am angry to find his prose, some of 
the most genuinely classical which ever flowed from 
modern pen, attacked by so great a scholar as Lipsius, 

that a comparison with imprisoned birds was intended ; but, as 
M. Sorelli observed, " non v'd ombra di similitudine con gli uccelli 
— questo riguarda solamente quel detto volgare in Italia, ' non 
son* uccello da prendere,* che ^ quanto diro, 'non son* uomo da esser 
ingannato." Carmagnola meant to say, " I am one of those birds 
which (once taken) are not allowed to have a chance of escaping ; 
and such a bird is not easily led away by false hopes of liberty.'' 

2a 
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on grounds which I scarcely consider tenable. Bembo 
applies authorized phrases from Roman writers to ex- 
press matters contemporary with himself — e. g. if he 
has to speak of a Papal excommunication, he calls it 
aqucB et ignis inter dictio, and so on. Now it seems to 
me that no one can be at a loss for his real meaning, 
in consequence of the adoption of such a phraseology 
— that it by no means puzzles the reader so as to need 
a perpetual series of foot-notes, as in (the otherwise 
inestimable) de Thou*s fantastical Latinization of Geo- 
graphical names — for which, in fact, no type exists in 
classical authors. Bembo*s object is to avoid a piebald, 
semi-Latin, semi-barbarian dialect, and I think he 
succeeds ; while de Thou, on the contrary, runs blindly 
into the very defect which he is seeking to avoid. I 
thought Sabellico extremely elegant^ but Bembo is the 
purest writer. 

You will, I am sure, rejoice to hear that Lord 
Brougham*s Chancellorship, which was viewed with so 
much apprehension by the Church in its outset, has 
hitherto given the most unmixed satisfaction. One of 
my most intimate and valued College friends, whose 
testimony must be considered in the strictest sense 
impartial, for he is a dignitary who has more prefer- 
ment than he needs, a Tory, and a high Churchman, 
wrote to me a few days since, that Lord Brougham 
^' had done more meritorious acts with his preferment 
" in the short time during which he had held office, than 
" any Chancellor for the last hundred years." This is 
consolatory, with the financial failure staring us in the 
face, and the anticipation of this week's most fearful 
question. 
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One of the Chancellor's first good deeds was to givo 
his best vacant living, unsolicited, and without personal 
knowledge, to an old friend of mine, Baymond, assist- 
ant preacher at Lincoln's Inn, whom he was in the 
habit of hearing. Raymond was one of the ablest 
men of my time at Cambridge — not known as such by 
University honours, but acknowledged to be so in his 
private circle — shy, and retired in his habits, and de- 
void of all those qualities by which a skilful intriguer 
pushes forward in life. On the principles which for 
the most part regulate the distribution of preferment^ 
he might have passed on unregarded to his end — and 
I know not whether his success is most honourable to 
himself or his patron. 

You will, I am sure, rejoice at the approach of my 
paper to its extreme limit. 

Always, my dear Sir, 

Your most sincere and obliged 

E. S. 
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To Miss A. M. Smedlet. 

Dulwich, June 20tht 1831. 

My dear Nannie, 

Herewith inclosed I beg to hand you your little 
half-years account. I have selected from the bill 

2a 2 
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which Baldwin has just sent me the articles which I 
suppose to be yours, and the verification of which you 
will accordingly proceed to. As for the sum totals the 
chances arc much against its being right, for I ran my 
thumb up its columns four times, and always produced 
a different result. Addition is a plaguy hard science ; 
for my part I have always found subtraction the 
readiest arithmetical rule. 

I have a great mind to let you puzzle out the mean- 
ing of the side-note which I have crossed, and if the 
task were not endless I would do so. It is the begin- 
ning of a letter of acknowledgment to an anonymous 
author, who sent me on Saturday last a most beauti- 
fully printed volume, with numerous very elegant em- 
bellishments (a translation richly illustrated with notes, 
&c., of Arrian, a Greek writer on Coursing), as an 
acknowledgment of the pleasure which he had derived 
fi'om a paper written by me in the Encyclopsedia Me- 
tropolitana, — on what, do you imagine ? — wrong for a 
ducat! — HUNTING — which paper I compiled for no 
other reason save that I was entirely ignorant of the 
subject. My nameless friend, who is plainly a sound 
scholar, a man of taste, and a man of means also (for 
he has printed only 250 copies of his very expensive 
volume), has moreover said very handsome things of 
me in print. * * * 

It would now be painful to me to be reinstated in 
my chapel. Neither do I see any method by which 
the loss can be made up to me ; so we must commit 
the matter to *' Time and the Hour," and the hand 
by which both of them are guided. As a few days 
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may bring forth some novelty, or at least wind up the 
Drama^ I shall not trouble Miss H. with its opening 
till I can at the same time add its denouement. My 
little Mary is all joy, and you and Eliza are all 
kindness. 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

E. S. 
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To THE Rev. C. Forstek. 

Dulwich, August 22nd9 1831. 

My dear Friend, 

I have for many weeks wished to tell you how 
deeply I have been gratified by a few incidental words 
in the last Quarterly, which you might feel assured 
would not escape my notice. Such oblique approbation 
seems to me more acceptable than even direct eulogy, 
for it shows that you form part of the daily and habitual 
furniture of the writer*s mind. 

If you have read Sir James Mackintosh's England 
in Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopsdia, you will, I think, 
have been pleased with the coincidence, to a certain 
point, of his views, with the opinions which you had 
already expressed on the Crusades. So far as he goes, 
he appears to me both politically and philosophically 
correct, and stands in marked contrast to the cold and 
deteriorating scheme of Gibbon and Robertson. I 
have read only half the first volume, and wherever the 
writer speaks irom himself, I am greatly delighted. 
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He is glowing, generous, and eloquent, and the more 
than tropical red heat which parched one in the Vin- 
dicise Gallicse has been softened and moderated into 
a most delicious temperature. 

I must ask also whether you have read the very able 
pamphlet of one of my earliest and best friends. Arch- 
deacon Lyall ? and whether you do not think with me 
that he has succeeded admirably ? I cannot see how 
either the facts which he has drawn from native Ame- 
rican writers, or the fiscal statement relative to our- 
selves, are to be answered. Above all, his tone of 
moderation and freedom from partisanship are likely to 
be effectual with those (and how many are they ?) who 
are blind more from ignorance than from perverseness. 

What are the facts about Derry? I am without 
data whereon to form an opinion. But prima facie, I 
dread the commencement of that which it is to be too 
much feared may end in spoliation^ whatever name it 
may assume at first 

I suppose your day of migration is approaching. Is 
it again to Leamington ? I shall cordially rejoice in 
hearing favourable accounts of the Bishop of Limerick^ 
to whom Mrs. Smedley unites with myself in sincere 
respects. All good> kind, and affectionate wishes 
attend you from your true friend, 

Edward Smedley. 
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To Miss 



Dulwich, August 25th, 1831. 
My dear B. 

I think the offer on the other side^ which has 
just arrived, scarcely worth your acceptance, but it may 
show you the real value of modem expensive new 
books, for I doubt if any trader would offer more. As 
some atonement for my delinquency respecting Varty 
and Roake, who I find really exist, I send you, for 
your own keeping, Lyall's admirable charge. If you 
like it as much as I do, try whether it can do good to 

the , who I should hope are blind more from 

ignorance than perverseness. 

What think you of " Papal Biography, or Brief 
Lives of some of the Popes?" We have one or two 
very dull English works upon the old gentlemen, 
which are never read ; and I think there is room for two 
volumes with a good deal of interest. I shall (with 
your approbation) propose it to young Murray on his 
return. 

I am much delighted, so far as I have gone, with 
Mackintosh's England, not the narrative part, but all 
that is personal from his own mind. But have I not 
said this before ? 

I envy you your trip to Windsor. I know the castle 
in its old state pretty well, and it must now be tenfold 
superior to its former very great magnificence. But I 
sadly want acquaintance with the parks. 
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Will you take the trouble a few days (perhaps a 
fortnight) hence of reading a chapter of Encyclopaedia 
History, if I send it ? 

The Marquis Posa is partly very tiresome, partly 
very puzzle-headed, and altogether German. I am 
very much pleased that he has at last '* stepped on 
one side,** as old Pride the Sexton at St. James's 
used to name that operation which formed a prelude 
to his duties. Never did any man take more pains 
to weave an unnecessarily intricate web for the en- 
tanglement and destruction of his friends and him- 
self, than this queer visionary; and although he is 
presented to us as a type and exemplar of truth, purity, 
and sincerity, he tells more lies in order to get shot 
through the head than the veriest thief at the Old 
Bailey ever did to escape the gallows. I think very 
meanly of the Play, in character^ sentiment, conduct, 
and *' all that sort of thing." But I have still a 
scene or two more to toil through. What am I to take 
next? 

The last Foreign Quarterly is but dull. Pray what 
are Esthetics ? of which science Oehlenschlager was 
Professor at Copenhagen ? 

I believe that I shall go to Aldenham for a day or 
two next week. 

Mr. Rose has been, or is, staying with the Bishop of 
Limerick ? Do you know him ? 

Have you seen Moore's Life of Lord E. Fitzgerald? 
and, if so, what is it like ? 

I can no more, 

E. S. 
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To THE Rkv. C. Forster. 

DuiwicK September UtK 1831. 
My dear Friend, 

I have a little quarrel with you> but do not be 
alarmed, it is much of the same nature as that which 
Charles II. maintained with Barrow, when he called 
him the most unfair of all writers, because he left 
nothing to be said by those who came after him. In 
a short cessation of other work, I have been putting 
together for a future Part of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana some annals of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and, on turning to De Maries for the Kaliphate of 
Cordova, I find that you have not only carried away 
every grain, so as not to leave me even a gleaning, but 
that you have laid up many other rich sheaves in your 
own garner. Having written my own scanty abstract 
before I re-read your copious and most satisfactory 
detail, I shall leave it as it stands, happy indeed, and 
most pleased with myself, in finding that we have fire« 
quently coincided in our expressions. One paragraph 
you must give me leave to borrow entirely, with an 
honest acknowledgment, — ^your account of Alhakim*s 
library, which it would be sinful either to alter or to 
omit. 

But still farther, — I want your judgment on De 
Maries. After the true French habit, he takes it for 
granted that implicit credit must be conceded to his 
word, and therefore he never thinks fit to cite an au- 
thority, a course which, prima facie, grievously shakes 
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my dependence on bim. In one instance, in which it 
is plain that he has drawn from the same source as the 
authors of " L'Art de verifier les Dates," the transla- 
tion difiers so widely in expression, although it is the 
same in sentiment, that one of the parties must evi- 
dently have falsified the original, and I cannot bring 
myself to surrender my dear Benedictines. Are you 
acquainted with the French translation from the Arabic, 
from which De Maries professes to draw ? and, if so, 
does he honestly follow it ? 

There is another, and an earlier French work on 
the Saracens of Spain, by Cardonne, which I have 
never seen, but which I am about to look after ; you 
doubtless are well acquainted with it, and can give me 
information. 

I am not surprised to find that De Maries and 
Mariana are constantly opposed to each other: the 
latter, I believe, however choice in style and Ivbricous 
(nimium lubricus) in his manner, is often not trust- 
worthy. Moreover, it is to be expected that the /nsto- 
rians of Christian and Mohammedan Spain will, for the 
most part, meet in as deadly battle as did their warriors. 
To the numerous authorities cited by those indefati- 
gable and my right good friends (though it is the 
fashion to neglect them because they want adornment), 
the authors of the Universal History, I have no access 
at present; but those also very often, as cited in 
support of the text, are widely difierent from the 
Frenchman. 

Now do forgive me all this pouring out my tedi- 
ousncss on the matter which happens to occupy me at 
the moment, and answer as much or as little of it as 
you please. 
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Have you heard any genuine coronation anecdotes ? 
I have been much amused by some from an eye-witness, 
showing how many essential trifles are naturally over- 
looked in the preparations for a great solemnity. Some 
delay was occasioned by the places not having been 
looked out in the Service Books, and when the King 
had to sign (I believe) the Coronation Oath> ink was 
wanting. The Peers began by kissing the wrong 
cheek in the performance of homage, and the leaders 
had to repeat the ceremony. Many of them also were 
so entangled with their robes while kneeling, that they 
stumbled, and required assistance before they could 
rise again. 

I am sorry to hear from H. that the value of his 
Stall is so trifling. I wish it had been the Residen- 
tiaryship ; that appointment will not be generally pleas- 
ing. Saving, however, the points in which uncontrol- 
lable wit has run away with him, and betrayed him too 
often into great unseemliness, I hear much that is very 
amiable in his domestic life. 

Let me congratulate you on the bishop's sabbcUh 
exertions, of which I received an account with the 
most cordial gratification. I trust his lordship has 
not suffered in consequence. Begging you to offer 
my best respects, in which Mrs. E. Smedley unites, 
Believe me your*s always. 

With the truest sincerity and regard, 

Edward Smedley. 

How proceeds the map ? 
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XXXVIII. 
To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dtdwich, September 22itd; 1831. 
My dear Sir, 

Your very agreeable letter reached me on Mon- 
day last, and we most cordially rejoice in the account 
which it conveys of the improvement in your sister's 
health. 

You ask my opinion of Pindar. I am very ill read in 
him. He did not fall into the ordinary routine of 
Cambridge reading while I was an undergraduate, and 
in the few odes to which I had occasion to turn, I con- 
fess to your ear, that I found very little attraction. 
With the judgment of Horace, and with the general 
voice (in many instances I doubt not from contagion), 
so rapturously in his favour, and yet more with my very 
inadequate acquaintance, unless you had given me en- 
couragement, I should scarcely have ventured to say 
even thus much. 

Your motto for an hour-glass reminds me of an 
anecdote which I have frequently heard from my 
father. During my mother's first confinement, he was 
hastening to fetch Dr. Denman, and had to pass (if I 
am not mistaken in my locality) through Lincoln's Inn. 
A sun-dial caught his eye, and almost unwittingly he 
read the motto affixed to it: — " Ex hoc memento pendit 
^tcrnitas !'' I need not tell you that he quickened 
his pace. 
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Your god-daughter was reading a few days back 
about the Jewish sects, when she looked up at her 
mother and said, — " Mamma, I very much fear, from 
all I have heard, that Lord Byron was a Sadducee/* 

As a subsecival employment (for it really is no other) 
I am making the Faery Queen a poem which may be 
admitted into family reading, by certain omissions, 
by modernizing the spelling, and by appending, where 
necessary, brief glossarial foot-notes. I read Spenser 
so very early, and made him so much a part of the 
furniture of my mind, that, until I had my attention 
drawn to him afresh, I had utterly forgotten how much 
he required the pruning-knife, how utterly impossible 
it is that he should be read aloud ; and I cannot but 
think that, when fitted for general perusal, he will be- 
come more attractive by a new coat and waistcoat. If 
we were to print Shakspeare, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, or even Milton, litteratim from the first edi- 
tions^ the spelling would deter many readers. Strange 
to say, when Southey was asked some time ago whether 
he would undertake the task, he said, '' No, I shall 
print every word of him," and he has done so in a single 
volume. Can he have daughters? or any who, like 
my Mary, delight in such portions as they are per- 
mitted to open ? Mary the elder, and Co., unite in 
every good wish to your sister and yourself with, 

My dear Sir, 

Your sincere and obliged 

E. S. 
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XXXIX. 



To Miss 



Dulmch, 1831. 

It is a point of such extreme delicacy, my dear B., 
that I cannot but think you will forgive me, nay 
more, that you will even approve me, for having as yet 
been backward in touching upon it ; but I now con- 
sider that I should be wanting in affection if I any 
longer forbore ; the little defect may extend beyond 
your own family, and involve you in difficulties with 
aliens. Long as I have seen this monomania (for no 
other name I fear can be assigned to it) stealthily 
creeping on^ I had not entirely lost hope that its 
ascendancy might be checked; that its influence, though 
never to be wholly subdued, might be partially dimi- 
nished and mitigated ; till, to my consternation, I found 
you obstinately persist in asserting the unity of William 
Bankes with Giovanni Finati. In the medical volumes 
to which I have turned -since that ever memorable oc- 
currence, I have not, as yet, discovered any case pre- 
cisely similar to your sad affection. Dr. Ferriar, in- 
deed, in some instances closely approaches it ; but, after 
all, the most eminent hypochondriacs on record have 
mistaken themselves, not others, have believed in their 
own transformation, not that of their friends, into 
goose-pies and glass bottles. Yours, alas! on the 
other hand, is a delusion far more difficult to be com- 
bated, since it is not possible to array against it your 
own consciousness or organization. Your mistake is 
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extrinsic, consequently not to be corrected from any 
qualities which you possess within yourself; it is to 
the outer world that your erroneous views are directed, 
and for such a disease it is idle to seek remedy in the 
microcosm of your own mind. In one word> much as 
it pains me to write it, you are wholly devoid of the 
power of rightly apportioning personal identity to 
those around you. It is on one recent fact alone that 
I will rest this most piteous assertion. You will doubt- 
less recollect the little controversy into which we fell, 
not long since, respecting the Canon Riego, in which 
you maintained that it was his brother, not himself, 
who had been the victim of Ferdinand's tyranny. How- 
ever strong was my suspicion on the contrary side, I 
meekly yielded, and would have continued to believe 
according to your creed, had it not been that the very 
inquiry into which you directed* me has produced full 
conviction that it is the Canon himself who has been 
unhappily hanged. 

But to the circumstances which have afforded proof 
of this untoward accident, without farther preamble. 
Early in last week I had occasion to visit the British 
Museum, and, having to take Ely Place in my way, 
it suited me very well to visit Seymour Street, Euston 
Square, to which you had commissioned me for the 
purchase of your books. That district, as you may 
not know, is far within the Arctic Circle of the metro- 
politan world, little frequented therefore in the ordi- 
nary commerce of Londonkind, and requiring some 
exercise of fortitude in those who attempt to explore 
it. Nevertheless, being gifted with a somewhat pro- 
minent organ of locality, I found my course without 
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deviation to a very eminent greengrocer^s, bearing the 
appropriate number in the desired street. On knocking 
at the private door, I was received by a young woman 
whose appearance and manner so fully betokened re- 
8pectability> that I could not for a moment doubt her 
statement. She was unacquainted with the ecclesiastic 
of whom I was in search ; and according to her direc- 
tions, I bore up into the higher latitude of the same 
number in Upper Seymour Street. There, at a dis- 
tinguished baker's, I mounted a totally dark staircase, 
and ran my head against a second petticoat, to which 
I explained my deafness and my mission. The unseen, 
notwithstanding my repeated assurances that all parley 
was useless, persisted in talking, while I without suc- 
cess endeavoured to gain a step or two in advance, 
that I might penetrate the drawing-room. Finding 
this enterprise hopeless, I begged her to descend, and 
upon regaining daylight I perceived a dirtyish lace 
cap, somewhat coquettishly, though sluttishly, ridging 
a proinsion of black curls, a pair of eyes of the same 
colour still retaining no ordinary lustre, and a pair of 
clieeks evidently betraying the dexterous usage of 
Spanish wool. I stated my object, and begged the 
lady to answer in writing whether I might be per- 
mitted to see her uncle*s library. But she was either 
offended at my pertinacity, or, as I slurewdly suspect, 
was unable to write, for she handed my pencil to la 
Fornarina, and from her I learned that the Canon was 
unknown. At Seymour Place North I was again re- 
jected, and on quitting it, a policeman pointed out to 
me a Summer's Place. Here I found a very respect- 
able house with a suburban turf court in front, and a 
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very inhabited appearance^ — ^but the gate was locked^ 
there was no bell, and after rattling the irons till my 
arms ached, without attracting farther attention than 
such as was excited among the passers by, who gathered 
round me at first with tokens of marked surprise^ and 
afterwards (as far as I could interpret their looks) of 
determined menace, I was obliged to retreat without 
compassing my object, and with no other consolation 
than such as I could derive from an inward conviction 
that the Canon had been hanged and that you were 
a monomanist. 

Nevertheless, if you so wish, I will once again make 
the experiment — it is but fair to give you every 
chance ; — and although, if I chance in some new at-* 
tempt to find a soi-disant Canon, I shall not hesi- 
tate to believe privately that he is an impostor whom 
you have hired to remove my present impression, 
you may feel assured that I will never reveal my secret 
thoughts to the world, but will let you have the full 
benefit of your very pardonable stratagem. 

Yours, 

E. S. 



XL. 
To THE Rev. C. Forstbr. 

Dulwich, September 26M, 1831. 

Mt dear Friend, 

Need I tell you of our mortification, when we re- 
turned from our mid-day ramble on Tuesday ? I recol- 

2b 
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lected that thd BUhof^ usually ordered his lidniei at 
(me o'clock, and I thought, therefore, that by remain* 
ing at home till two, I secured myself against the 
chance of disappointment ; that disappointment is in* 
creased, because firom the tenor of your late notes, I 
encourage the very agreeable hope that his Lordship 
ie sufficiently improved in power of walking to give 
me, not only the honour of appearing at my door, but 
also the very great delight which I feel when he enters 
within those doors. 

Your kind loan of Conde is highly valuable to me. 
I find De Maries, as you state, a faithful ** redaeteur,'' 
deviating much less from his original than from the 
instinct of his nation might be expected. Neverthe- 
less, there are deviations, and I cannot too much thank 
you for enabling me to approach so many steps nearer 
to the well-head, at which alone pure water can ever be 
obtained. You will perhaps think me fastidious when 
I notice to you one of the little differences, from ob*^ 
serving which I have thought it worth while to make 
an alteration of two words in my text. 

De Maries, speaking of Medina Azahr&, describes 
it as being " a deux ou trois lieues au-dessous de Cor- 
dova;*' and adds, that on the spot on which it was built 
Abdelrahman originally had '' une maison de cam- 
pagne ou il passoit les etes et Tautomne;** nothing 
was plainer, therefore, than to make it ** a summer re- 
treat two or three leagues from Cordova." But Conde 
has taught me that it was '' i cinco millas de Cdrdoba," 
and that it was visited by the Khalif. " in la^ tempos 
radas do -primavera y otpiio." Now .tiriflili|r .|^ this 
distinction may appear, I do think tHftt it itf On^ of 
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those upon which the wary and well-practised reader 
would found his judgment of the accuracy and diligence 
employed by the author, whom he chanced to be pe* 
rusing, and would at once ascertain whether he was in 
the habit of contenting himself with secondary aU' 
thorities. 

' If I could read Arabic, and had access to the sources 
from which Conde has drawn, perhaps I might refine 
yet farther. By the way, he, no less than De Maries^ 
contents himself with a sweeping reference. Cham« 
fort, one of the wickedest of his most abominably wicked 
generation, who deserved more deaths than he suffered, 
if I may so say, while failing in his self-infliction of 
tme; and who in his maxims cares not how much trutk 
he sacrifices to pointy has for once, however, spoken 
truth in regard to those gentry who desire you to take 
their word for matters which demand, and can easily 
receive proof. They remind him, he says, of a philo- 
sopher who i^ould address you with a grave face, 
*' Monsieur, j'ai Thonneur de vous assurer que la terre 
tourne autour du soleil.** 

Tell me frankly how long, wiih entire convenience, you 
can permit me the loan of Conde. Between this and 
Christmas I shall compile (D. v.) another chapter, in* 
eluding the Arabo-Hispanic annals ; and if you can 
spare die volumes so long, they shall be forthcoming 
afterwards at a moment's summons ; but I trust im- 
plicitly to your candour to refuse them, if your far more 
impcniant pursuit is likely to claim them earlier. I 
cannot too gratefully remember the confidence which 
you have placed in me by sending them ai all, when I 
tpok to their- pencilled (ippara/vt. - - 

2b2 
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Are you at all able to keep pace with contemporary 
literature ? I almost give up in despair, and I console 
myself by remembering that I have heard of two only 
(and both giants) who possessed that power. Sir 
Samuel Romilly in praeterito— and in esse (long may 
he be so !), Sir James Mackintosh. Thanks however 
to that lucky invention, a village circulating book-club, 
which compels me, out of regard to an annual g^nea, 
to read against time, i do now and then run through a 
iubsecival volume. Have you met with any of my late 
stock? By the first-named you will perceive how 
largely I am in arrear — Davy's Consolations in Travel 
The second dialogue pleased me very especially. The 
infidel arguments are vigorously arrayed, and triumph- 
antly overthrown, and what is rarely the ca8e> its true 
strength is respectively assigned to each of the dispu** 
tants. A too frequent unhappiness attendant upon 
professedly good books is, that they are written by con^ 
fessedly weak men, who either buffet a man of straw, 
very little to the exaltation of their own courage, or else 
fairly suffer defeat from the antagonist whom they have 
provoked. They remind me of Cornelius Agrippas 
pupil, who unwittingly raised a spirit whom he had not 
power to dismiss — or that paragon of mechanism, the 
wooden leg framed by the ingenious German artist* 
which was the best of all wooden legs save in a single 
trifle, namely, that when once put in motion it could 
not be stopped again, but hurried on to his destruction 
the miserable cripple for whose benefit it was designed. 
Unlike those bunglers, Davy possesses the fnll manage- 
ment of his subject. His Deist reasons like a man of 
ability, and he is beaten not by his own faulty but by 
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that of the cause which he has espoused. Secondly, I 
have glanced through Moore's Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald. How singularly unfortunate have been 
the victims upon whom that Hibernian (pace tua dixe- 
rim, give me leave to use the term in its vulgar and 
colloquial application^) Plutarch has inflicted his Bio- 
graphy. He diminished the prestige of Sheridan's wit 
(great as this must still remain even after such deteri- 
oration), by showing that it was in many instances 
studied and artificial. He revealed the most degrading 
portions of Lord Byron*s character, which might else 
have slept for ever in his private letters ; and he has 
now exhibited afresh crimes which all were willing to 
consign to oblivion, because their perpetrator, together 
with a hot head, appears to have possessed a very gene- 
rous heart ; and if he had been disciplined by self-con- 
trol, and had not fallen into the hands of craftier but 
not bolder men than himself, who used him as their 
tool, might, under Providence, have escaped from being 
a murderer and a traitor. Lastly, I have just skimmed 
Sir T. Lawrence's Life, a trumpery compilation by a 
Jacobin and an Infidel, (how often do those two cha- 
racters run in double harness !) who gabbles the goose 
language with great fluency against Kings and Priests, 
and talks of our Sa\dour*s equivocating morality ! in 
the sublime ethical lesson to the accusers of the woman 
taken in adultery! Nevertheless, in the second vo- 
lume, where Lawrence is allowed to speak for himself, 
there is much that is deeply interesting — all his con- 
nexion with our own high circles — and yet more his 
Continental mission in order to paint the Sovereigns. 
But above all, and xar e^ox^v his account of nine days 
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passed at Claremont during the life-time of the Prin- 
cess ; and of a visit to Leopold after her death. The 
simple pathos of the narrative is most exquisitely 
touching. It might draw iron tears down the cheeks 
not only of Pluto, but even of a Pohtical Economist, 
or revive a kindlier flood on those of Niobe. 

Dieu merci ! what an immeasurable dispatch ! If 
you have reached this dfLTretvaripiov, it must have been 
by at least half-a-dozen stages, and you will be glad te 
take breath. But forgive me — ^letters are my eonver- 
sation — and since it is but rarely that I write them, 
when I do make an outbreak upon my epistolary pal- 
frey, he seems to take the bit in his mouth, and alto- 
gether run away with me. 

Present to the Bishop from Mrs. S. and myself out 
most respectiul good wishes. If his Lordship has not 
visited the Beulah Spa, near Norwood, it is a very 
pleasing spot, and may afford us the chance of being 
honoured by a call in transitu. For yourself, since you 
have revived the small smattering of Spanish which 1 
eamied three-and-twenty years ago, I shall part from 
you in Castilian. 

Lc amo de corazdn, 

E.S. 
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XLI. 

To Hknry Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulwich, November Zrdi 1831. 

Mt dear Sir, 

We suppose that ere this time you have returned 
from Brighton, and we are anxious to know how your 
sister bore the journey, and also how Twickenham ap-^ 
pears to agree with her. I trust she is not alarmed by 
the fearful aspect of public affairs. It seems to me 
that a fiend has been raised who has obtained the mas« 
tery of his supposed masters, and who will not easily 
be laid again. If you know any particulars respecting 
Bishop Grray, whether he was in residence during the 
late ferocious proceedings at Bristol, and whether he 
was in personal haeard, I shall gladly receive them. 
Both as a churchman and a scholar, he is among our 
most valuable possessions, and rejoiced indeed shall I 
be to hear that his losses have been exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding the great peril to which they are 
exposed, I envy from the very bottom of my heart 
those Bishops who have been faithful to their trust ; 
and who with so great courage and single-mindedness 
have offered themselves as enfans perdus to the brunt 
of popular fury. They rank almost as high as the im« 
mortal seven — and in these days, in which that most 
immoral and accursed expediency appears to be the 
leading principle by which public men are actuated^ 
they have set a noble example of itd^pendence. 
• Tlie issve, I think, is jnore than ever dark. If such 
a Bill as that recently proj)osed become law, it is 
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scarcely possible but that the preponderance of the 
democracy must lead to speedy revolution ; yet without 
some very close advance to such a Bill, what hands can 
stem the general excitement ? 

What are your views ? Do your hopes or fears pre- 
dominate? Cautious men of my acquaintance, not 
cowards, nor likely to be too soon alarmed, have, I 
know, recently made considerable alterations in the 
investment of their property. In a convulsion, those 
may be happiest who, like myself, have nothing to in- 
vest. With all kind and good wishes to Miss Haw- 
kins, to whom Mary writes. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Your sincere and obliged 

EdwjlBD Smedlbt. 



XLII. 
To Miss — 



Dtdunch^ November 29M, 1831. 

" He is come — he is gone — ^we have met !" 
and with the true spirit of ^r«/-rate genius he was emi- 
nently affable, accessible, kind, and communicative.* I 
would willingly have given every toe and finger-nail 
which I possess, down to the very raw, to have had you 
with us ; but we were by no means satisfied of being dis- 
appointed of S — E — till past six, and we then had to 
ask Allen's leave to revoke our refusal, and to be with 

* M. de SiBmondi. 
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him by eight : so that nothing short of a steam rail- 
road could have brought you in time. He is inter- 
rupted in France (the next three volumes of which will 
descend to Francis I.) by a single volume of a general 
history of Italy — a new work — not a compression of the 
Bepublics. I asked him about the UccelH ^, and he 
decidedly objects to the assumption of prendere for 
ingannare. His words, as I transcribe them from my 
tablets, are> " the word prendere may be taken in that 
sense ; but the phrase would then be very conAised, 
while the present sense is very plain, and is very like 
the proverb of — (a word which I cannot read, but 
which looks like Baril or Basil) — Ce qui est bon k 
prendre est bon a garder.*' I then showed him the 
interpretations which I had received, inverting lasciare 
and prendere, and he seemed to think their change of 
place quite unimportant. " I am astonished that they 
hesitated : the phrase could be told {sic orig. he means 
written or spoken) both ways ; and I believe every 
peasant in Tuscany would give it always (he means both 
ways) the same sense/' The simi is, that he thinks 
the words really and strictly bear the sense which the 
context requires that they should bear — i. e., birds 
which are worth catching are not likely to be let go. 

And now for the pith. After dinner yesterday I 
received a little note and a pamphlet ; the note most 
kind — I might almost say affectionate — not in good 
English, but gaining, perhaps, in gentleness of tone on 
that very account, touching on my deafness, requesting 
my acceptance of the pamphlet in his " memory/' and 
in conclusion, begging that I would " excuse in me the 

* See Note to Letter XXXII. 
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desire not to be also forgotten by you.'* . The pamphlet 
is a Review— L^j Espirances et Les ReaUiis, — reprinted 
from the Revue Encyclop^digue of Jaly» 1831, on the 
hopes, the failures, and the prospects resulting firom 
the last French Bevolution. I need not tell you thai 
this honour (for great honour do I esteem it) was so 
utterly unexpected and undeserved by anything which 
had passed between us, that I was staggered by it, and 
my symptoms of lunacy appear materially increased 
ever since. 

Addio. 



XLIII. 

To Mis? — 



Duhcich^ December 30th, 1H3U ' 
My dear B — , 

In spite of my many unsocial propensities, I have 

not yet arrived af that pitch of barbarism which per:* 

mits me to believe that there is any offence which 

woman can commit, so atrocious as to justify man in 

denying her the privileges of her sex ; and therefioarc^ 

since I consider the receipt of an answer to any leHer 

with which she may please to honour her bieedied 

counterpart as one of her paramount rights, I cannot 

forbear (if it were but from a feeling of self-resped} 

from replying to your missive of yesterday, QotwitliL> 

standing Edward Hume will haycf delivered verbiiUy^ 

and Anna will have writteni all that can be 

for your information. 
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. It is most truly kind> both in your mother and youT"- 
self, to wish me to partake of that Arom which ytm are 
to derive pleasure ; but I think Mr. John Knightley ♦ 
would reject me from that bond of brotherhood which I 
have established with him from the earliest moment of 
our acquaintance, if, on the night of the 2nd of January 
1 were to quit my armed chair, my fire-side, my pen, 
my books, and my writing-desk, for a twelve miles' 
drive, six hours' ennui, a spoonful of orange-jelly, and 
a small glass of lukewarm negus. To see the darling 
Jane dance a pas seul I >vill cheerftdly walk over any 
morning in the snow, and think myself well repaid even 
for a fortnight's cold, and a whole winter's cough on 
my return ; but it is cruel to ask me to look on her 
when she is thinking more of her partner than of her 
steps, and pirouetting in order to inhale the incense of 
some yOung coxcomb's flattery, not to be sanctified 
with the unction of my paternal and affectionate admit 
ration. Anna and Mary accept the scheme; the 
former with satisfaction, the latter with delight. They 
act in conformity with their time of life, and so shall / 
do also. Moreover, I really do project, if it be possiblo 
for me to compass such an arrangement, to c^end a 
few days at Brighton, and escort my absentees on their 
return. There are difficulties in the way, some of 
which we will discuss together upon your invasion ; 
others which must be conquered, if they can be so, by 
myself only. I must bring the embryo part of the 
Encyclopaedia to the birth, or nearly so, before I quit 
home ; arid one indispensiable step for that purpose is 



.•I 



* See Mis& Austin's No\el, " Ernma.'* 
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the devotion of the whole of Monday morning to the 
British Museum. The surrender of a whole evening 
afterwards to that which would not be a pleasure might 
therefore postpone, if not altogether prevent, my real 
holiday. 

Mary*s account of her journey was quite satisfactory. 
I am most anxious for her letter of to-morrow, when 
she will be able to state, after more than two days* 
subsidence, whether any ill effect has occurred from 
moving, or any prospect of good from change. I really 
calculate upon benefit to herself, even more than to the 
children. With her idolatry of the sea, provided they 
amend, she will shake off a good deal of care, which 
cannot but have accumulated during their illness, 
and dismiss her cough, which was beginning to be 
troublesome. 

I am working like a tiger at my Huguenots, and I 
am surprised to find their minute history so new to me. 
But is not this invariably so in every subject which we 
fairly submit to examination ? 

When you visit you must be prepared for a 

deluge of novels. I hope my children may not be 
inoculated with the taste. In a mind worth anything, 
I believe its best cure is that applied to pastry-cooks* 
apprentices, a surfeit of mawkish sweets. 

The first occupation of the children, after they had 
devoured tea and cold chicken, was to give lessons with 
what Mary terms merciless activity, to their poor tired 
dolls. Menella wrote out a sum, and Elizabeth pre- 
pared a copy-book, each for her respective pupiL 
Everything was rose-coloured ; the drawing-room, and 
their own bed-rooms were the best they have ever 
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entered ; the tea-china was beautiful ; and some 
wretched chimney ornaments were " perfectly lovely." 
This is quite as it ought to be, and is that species of 
happiness which perhaps, of all others, is best worth 
seeing. 

I will not now say one word respecting your menaced 
visit. You shall determine my state of feeling by your 
reception, and you must come double charged with 
kindness; for Anna's exhibition of that quality is 
likely to make me unusually fastidious. Never did 
human being so study — or rather (for the expression^ 
as it stands, is unjust) — never was it so natural to 
human being to promote another s comfort, as it seems 
to be to her, in all her arrangements with me. 

Addio, till two a. m. on Tuesday morning, when I 
hope you will bring me a small portion of goose-pie in 
some brown paper. Salute your mother, and believe 
me your affectionate 

E.S. 



XLIV. 
To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulurich, February 20th, 1832. 

My dear Sir^ 

It was on Saturday evening that Mary and myself 
were expressing our anxiety to hear something of 
Twickenham, and projecting a letter of inquiry; so 
that your dispatch, received yesterday morning, was 
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doubly agreeable; nor was the pleasure which it 
afforded diminished by the entire community of our 
opinions upon the matters on which you have touched^ 

First, for Bishop Monk^s Bentley — it is, as you sayv 
a very elaborate and satisfactory piece of biograph]r» 
tad seems to have exhausted its materials. It was 
commenced before I left Cambridge on my marriage ; 
and the Dean (as he then was) when I partook of his 
hospitality at Peterborough, on my route to Lincohi 
three summers ago, then showed me the first proof* 
aheets, at that time just issued from the press. Of its 
accuracy, therefore, little doubt can be entertained. 
The hero of the work is, I think, in plain terms, little 
other than a rogue. His learning (of a certain class) 
wsA stupendous — perhaps quoad ro vociov it has not 
been exceeded ; but I hold many, both before and 
after him, to have gone beyond in ro voTov, Of taste he 
was utterly devoid ; and, indeed, giant as he un«< 
doubtedly was, when viewed altogether, there was a 
cumbrousness, a want of symmetry, and an ill adjust- 
ment of parts, both moral and intellectual, which 
render him to my eyes by no means a pleasing object 
of contemplation. Still he occupied, and indeed conti- 
nues to occupy, so prominent a station in our literary 
history, that his life was a desideratum ; and I think 
Bishop Monk has written it with great diligence, per- 
spicuity, candour, and impartiality. 

My German, if progressive, is so but slowly. My 
oHginal object was merely to scramble into such a 
smattering as might enable me to: correct any glaring 
error of the press, in the titles of German books occa> 
sionaHy referred to in the Enoydbpaedia. By degteea 
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I have trundled myself into the power of reading mth 
It good deal of pleasure, although iK>t without most 
eopious recurrence to the dictionary. If you will allow 
so nice a distinction, I think it a laborious, not a difficult 
language. The facility of construction surprised me ; 
but the vocabulary sometimes makes me desperate: 
I have bought Schiller entire in one volume, and my 
time for him is immediately after dinner, a portion of 
the day which, by eating abstemiously and drinking 
but a single glass of wine, I have rescued from being 
i/jLouaos. 1 have just begun Wilhelm Tell. Parts of the 
Trilogy on Wallenstein struck me as fully' equal to 
gjiything which I have read, either in Greek or Eng- 
lish tragedy. Some of the minor pieces (e. g., the 
Fight with the Dragon — ^Friedolin) are highly spirited. 
Do you remember Der Handschuh ? By way of 
an exercise, I turned it into English rhyme, line for 
line, and aiming at the utmost possible Uterality : the 
reisult was no small astonishment at the extremely close 
analogy of the two languages. I doubt if any other 
tongue in the world (always excepting that taught by 
Irving) would admit an experiment so satisfactory. 

The preservation of the Lady Chapel is a matter of 
great delight to me, and I especially rejoice in many 
of the names which appear in the subscription. Of the 
faqade of London Bridge I have never obtained a good 
sight. Its massiveness when on it is very imposing. 
If it be not safe, it must be a consequence ruendi mole 
9ud, for it looks stability itself, and conveys to the 
mind more id^al Bridge$hip, on that very account, diaii 
any other I have seen either in stone or on paper. 
The removal of the old bridge is a very curious pro^ 
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cess, and I cannot regret its destruction. Do you re- 
member a caustic note which Gifford penned respecting 
it? Ben Jonson says of one of his characters that 
*' he minds a courtesy no more than London Bridge 
what arch was mended last/* Gifford remarks that 
the complaint has endured for two centuries since it 
was uttered, that this *' pernicious structure" has cost 
more in repairs than would suffice to build a dozen new 
ones, and that the blood of the lives sacrificed under it 
is on the City. " Had an Alderman or a Turtle been 
lost there, the nuisance would long since have been 
removed." 

How shall I convey to you the little volume, Opi* 
nione di Paolo Sarpi, which you were kind enough to 
lend me long ago ? It is scarcely worth separate con* 
veyance. With what pleasure would Mary and myself 
hear that when the longer days approach you and your 
sister would come and fetch it. 1 picked up several 
tracts connected with Father PauVs Controversy on the 
Interdict while I was engaged on it, and everything 
new which I have found concerning him has increased 
my former high estimate of his character. Murray is 
at length allowing me to come to the birth ; and my 
second and concluding volume will probably appear in 
the course of next month, as I have three sheets already 
through the press. 

One of my oldest and best friends, Archdeacon 
Lyall^ has undertaken, in conjunction with the Rev. 
Hugh Rose, to superintend a collection of Libelluli, 
according to the prevalent taste, on subjects connected 
with Theology and Ecclesiastical History. The corps 
has some names with which it is honourable to be asso- 
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ciaied — ^Le Bas, Shuttleworth, Elrington, and Lee, be- 
sides the editors, are all distinguished personages, and 
I have been highly gratified by an invitation to join 
them. My subject is the Beformed Religion in France, 
replete with interest and overflowing with materials. 
I have rough-sketched about a hundred pages, but un- 
happily I am compelled to turn for a few weeks to other 
things more immediately pressing. 



We have passed a healthy winter, bating the attack 
on my two younger girls, whom Brighton has com- 
pletely restored. Of the cholera, as a disease, I have 
little apprehension. If it were to spread further, how- 
ever, I have no small fear of the misery which may be 
produced by the interruption of iiitercx)urse, the stag- 
nation of trade, and not improbably, by the violence 
of the lawless and desperate, ever ripe for mischief, 
and now perhaps mare ripe and more numerous than 
at any former period of our history. 

With many apologies for this unwarrantable bestowal 
of tediousness, into which your kind letter has seduced 
me, and every kind wish to your sister, in which Mary 
cordially unites. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always your obUged and sincere 

Edward Smedley. 



2c 
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XLV. 

To Miss 



Dulwich, April 6th, 1832. 
My dear B., 

As I find that I shall have a week or ten day^ 
before my Halo-Teutonic chapter is wanted^ it may as 
well have the benefit of some bush-harrowing from 
you, an operation of which I am daily reminded in this 
most delicious season. Till the return of the easterly 
winds, Wednesday and Thursday were Midsummer in 
warmth, and May in beauty. My eye had caught 
only your second question in c. xli. I have now an- 
swered the first. CaUiopias recetisui is a formula at 
the end of the playt of Terence ; and I beUeve is sup» 
posed to be the attestation of some Calliopius who had 
collated the particular MS. Strange to say, however, 
I do not know that I ever saw the words explained. I 
used them because they were familiar tq me from boy-' 
hood, without even asking myself whether I really un- 
derstood their primary bearing. Their application to 
any revision will be plain to you. 

For the appointment you mention, I am by no means 
surprised at it. The qualities which exhibit them- 
selves from eighteen to twenty-five may be modified in 
after life, but they are rarely extinguished, and I doubt 
whether any new generous feeling is called into exist- 
ence after the latter date. Those who coldly temporize 
for prospects of advantage in youth are not likely to 
abandon a similar path in middle life. Alas ! for that 
vile expediency — an excuse which has never failed to 
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gloss over the most arrant treachery and deviation 
from principle. My confidence ever since the great 
schism, two years back, has been so uprooted in regard 
to almost all public men, that I rejoice that I never 
talk> and seldom think on contemporary politics. On 
those of the twelfth and sixteenth centuries I at present 
feel great interest. 

We have been surprised this morning by a most cor- 
dial invitation to the Zoological Gardens, and a dinner 
afterwards, for Tuesday next, and I am looking for- 
ward to a grand burst of joy when the treat is publicly 
announced this evening. 

I do not send you a list of German difficulties, be- 
cause in the plays it is by no means easy either to pro- 
pose or to understand references. Wilhelm Tell is the 
most unequal of Schiller's works which I have read ; 
parts in the highest style of Greek or English tragedy 
—other parts offensively puerile. I have not been 
able to catch my after-dinner hour lately^ and I have 
made very little inroad into Die Braut von Messinai 
but hitherto I am gratified. 

My own old Mary is transcribing for me what I have 
done of the Huguenots, and exclusive of the saving of 
manual labour, (for the sake of which I really would 
not have been so selfish as to transfer the task to her 
shoulders,) the gain to me^ in point of time, is incalcu- 
lable. I am now able to return to them, but exclusive 
of my German chapter, I have had more than five 
sheets to do for the last British Critic, since the third 
week in February. 

Yours, amantissime, 

E.S. 

2c2 
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XLVI. 

Vo Miss — 



'1^ 



Dtdwich, May \bth, 1832. 
My dear B., 

I now send you a portion of the Huguenots, bring- 
ing down the history to the end of the first war. It 
was not my intention to place any part in your hands 
till the entire volume was completed; but as I am 
obliged to suspend it, on other accounts, for the next 
fortnight or three weeks, I dare not run the risk of 
your Lincolnshire expedition carrying you off. You 
will probably, therefore, find more scabrosities than it 
would have retained after more diligent revision. Of 
one thing, before you commence, I must forewarn you, 
in justice to myself, that as it is strictly an Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, I have loss power of selecting materials 
than if it embraced the general fortunes of the people 
to whom it relates ; and that, perhaps greatly to the 
weariness of the reader, I have held myself bound to 
give copious abstracts of important documents. 

The north-easterly winds, with their leaden sky, and 
the ferocious aspect of public affairs during the last 
week, have contributed to chase away my usual stag- 
nant placidity ; and I have felt an irritabUity which, if it 
has annoyed others, has at the same time fully revenged 
them by its more than double reaction on myself. I 
sent old John this morning to oil our neighbours 
weathercock, but the arrow still obstinately persists in 
flying from the same quarter, and I am almost hope- 
less of change. My alarm on political matters has 
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greatly subsided — the first burst is over ; and T think 
the talk of the mob orators is too big to be accompa- 
nied by blows. My blood boils at the unmanly denun- 
ciations of the Queen, and in a few days I shall be- 
come passionately loyal. Is it not strange that the 
popular faction should be ready to tear the Sovereign 
in pieces^ for ref\ising to exercise the most despotic 
portion of his prerogative? If the precedent were 
once established^ what is there to prevent the weapon 
from being turned against themselves whenever the 
Crown wishes to carry an arbitrary measure ? &c. &e. 
&c. — K. T. X. — u. s. f. 
Love to your mother, and good night to both. 

E. S. 



XLVII. 
To Henry Hawkins^ Esq. 

Duluich, October 19M, 1832. 
My dear Sir, 

In the course of next week the first of my little 
volumes on the Huguenots will come to the birth, and 
most loth should I be if your sister or yourself were to 
imagine that the bantling showed any tardiness in 
offering itself for your joint blessing. Nevertheless, 
since I find that you have not returned to Twicken- 
ham, and as I have a very honest conviction that my 
book is not worth the expense of carriage to Leaming- 
ton, 1 shall wait your homing, unless I find that 
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Rivington has any correspondent in your present 
abode, in which case I shall desire him to include 
copies in his first packet My present object is there- 
fore mainly to prevent any feeling on your part, if 
you chance to see the volume advertised^ that the 
author is ungrateful or negligent 

Our visit to St. Lieonard^s extended to seven weeks, 
and they were weeks of great enjoyment. The fine 
coast and clifis of Hastings are wanting on the imme- 
diate spot, but they are within an easy walk, and at- 
tainable by an omnibus six times a-day. The inland 
rambles are most picturesque, and the elegance and 
repose of the town itself are not to be exceeded. We 
found abundance of those whom we knew, and several 
whom we liked, and time flew rapidly on the wings of 
fine weather. In the main object of which I was in 
search, I am grateful to say that I was successful. 

One of the few books which the very scanty sub- 
scription Library furnished, beyond the customary 
store of tales and trumpery, was Gilbert Wakefield's 
Correspondence with Charles Fox. It interested me 
greatly. Did you ever meet with it ? Wakefield was 
a mere pedant, and his ill temper, his obstinacy, his 
want of breeding, his bigotry in politics, and his gene- 
ral bad taste, are perpetually oozing out. The pic- 
ture of Fox's mind on the other hand is most attrac- 
tive. It is impossible not to feel astonishment that a 
man whose classical studies terminated after Eton, and 
a short residence at Oxford, and whose subsequent 
life had beeii devoted to politics and pleasure, should 
evince so much scholarship in possession, and so great 
ardour for further attainment. In all questions but 
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those of mere verbal critici8m> he is infinitely above 
his correspondent ; and his gentleness and modesty 
are strongly contrasted with the other's harshness and 
self complacency. Wakefield underrates Oppian^ in 
whom I have always discovered a good deal of poetry. 
One of his many heresies is — that Ovid is the first 
poet of antiquity. But I was agreeably surprised to 
find a declaration very much in unison with a feeling 
of my own, which I should scarcely be bold enough 
to avow, that Plato and Aristophanes are the only two 
celebrated authors of antiquity whom he never could 
read through. I confess to having been frequently 
wearied by both these ultras of opposite poles, — of 
the hyper-base and the hyper-sublime. 

I subjoin a pretty specimen of Greek, which I copied 
from a French work : 

6v\ ifioy waXtvapiTiv ovh* afrariiXofx 
ov^* areXiiTt priSri jce/i Jce^oXiy Karayevtruf, 

It is transcribed literatim and accentuatim, and 
although I have no doubt that you will recognize the 
passage under its disguise, that disguise is quite as 
good as a riddle. I have another from Brantome^ (the 
best Parisian edition, 1787,) to which I cannot provide 
a key. Perhaps you may assist me. The device of 
Catherine de' Medici was a rainbow, with the following 
legend, as it is printed, fXos fep sr i ie v» Samv : the 
first words are evidently ^a/r ^iper rii ; but I cannot 
unravel the coda. One more specimen and I have 
done. It is Scotch, and of so recent a date as 1 811 : — 

^ippo^vvfiv Xe^Oav wc Qiaiovvai Ttiv iftpavti^iy 
tcai avfiy 4^vxfiy Iryai ^of/>oTa,rPiy. 
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As a finale, if you have Morell's edition of Hederic « 
Lexicon, 1790> you will find all the words for which 
Lycophron is an authority, bearing the reference 
Lycurg. 

And now let me ask about Miss Hawkins. Has she 
benefited, and what are her plans for continuing at 
Leamington ? 

Every Smedley in the house, great, small, and inter- 
mediate, joins in kindest wishes to Miss Hawkins and 
yourself, with. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Edward Smedlet. 



XLVIII. 



To Miss 



Dulwich, December 16/A, 1832. 
Mv DEAR B., 

I moulded your report of M. de P.'s remarks into 
a kind of case, which I submitted to the Master, as 
being the best authority, on historical matters, among 
our English contemporaries, and I inclose his note of 
reply. I wish you would iiimish me with all the in- 
formation which you possess or can obtain relative to 
M. de P., in order that I may learn more concerning 
the value of his authority. I need not say that I have 
not in any way committed you. 

If Dam is not a writer of diligent and accurate re- 
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search, I will never again trust my own estimate of 
internal evidence. For wilful deceit I can scarcely 
conceive any adequate motive; and if his authority 
has misled others, I have little doubt of the innocence 
of his intention. The extreme wickedness of the secret 
code of the Inquisition of State struck me at the time 
as a possible argument against its authenticity; and 
I certainly want time and inclination, no less than 
acuteness and sagacity, so to weigh it that I could 
venture to speak with confidence as to its claims. On 
the conspiracy of 1618 Daru cites copious documents, 
and these also must be forged, if his statements are 
false. Your report of M. de P. is so favourable, that 
I at once dismiss the unworthy suspicion of " two of 
a trade," &c. But I should very gladly feel convinced 
that he is mistaken ; for it is disagreeable to believe 
that nearly twelve months of one*s life, a good deal of 
ink, and a good deal of labour have been spent in 
assisting the propagation of imposture *. 

R. C. is at this moment looking very handsome, and 
doing all manner of good-natured things to the chil- 
dren ; turning over Walter Scott and " Private Life," 

* The French gentleman alluded to had spent a considerable 
time at Venice, and had possessed great facilities for consulting 
the authorities and MSS. contained in its libraries. He doubted 
the authenticity of the Secret Code of the Inquisition of State, and 
thought that even internal evidence proved that it was written 
subsequently to its professed date. In 1 832 he had an intention 
of publishing on the subject, (after referring to some works in the 
libraries of the North of Italy) but the scientific pursuits in which 
he has since been engaged with much advantage to his country 
and reputation to himself have probably interfered to prevent the 
fulfilment of his purpose. 
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with Mary> pincliing Elizabeths cheeks, and feeling 
Menella's prominent bumps of memory, languages, 
and discovery. 

Edward Hume accompanied the Warden yesterday 
to his nomination at Croydon. We hear from all 
quarters that the latter s reception was most favour- 
able ; and yet more to my unfeigned surprise, that his 
chance is very good. 

I do not coincide with M. de P. in the outcry against 
the difficulties thrown in the way of literary men. 
There is not any real difficulty in the British MuseuiA. 
No man of respectability can be at a loss for some 
voucher that he is so; and after that, the library. is as 
accessible to him as if the books were on his own 
shelves* But John Bull is not an animal to be quite 
indiscriminately trusted. Those who used to chip off 
heads, and to scribble their names on the monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, might, in a like spirit of 
wantonness, mutilate and deface MSS. The only 
amendment wanted in the Museum is a few hours 
more of access during the summer. With very best 
love to your mother, believe me 

Ever most affectionately yours, 

E. S. 
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XLIX. 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dutwich^ February Uthy 1833. 
My dear Sir, 

Your kind suggestions deserve my best thanks^ 
and their simplicity far firom depriving them of value, 
is, in my estimate, a very considerable recommendation. 
The little handmaiden always appeared to me to be a 
far more judicious person than her master — Naaman ; 
for I think that in most cases, if Nature in^^ndx that we 
should profit by a remedy, she places it near at hand; 
and by no means requires us to make a distant search 
after " some great thing." 

If my deafness permitted removal, it would probably 
yield to your calorifics, but I have long tutored my- 
self to hug it with contentment as a part of my being. 
Eight or nine years ago, I smoked through half a box 
of cigars, with as much repugnance as the author of 
the " Counterblast " himself would have shown if 
he had been ordered a similar regimen. But the 
sacrifice t^ BaKXf ^^ unavailing; my present an- 
noyances arise not from my obstruction of hearings 
but from that fertile source of middle-life inconvenience 
— indigestion. Although my employments are seden- 
tary, I do not admit myself to be called a sedentary 
man ; for unless Jupiter Pluvius absolutely forbids, no 
day passes without two hours* stout walking, and I 
therefore, in the absence of the commonest and most 
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obvious cause, have yet to find the source of my 
affection. 

But enough of the crazy envelope which absorbs so 
much of our care, and which deserves it, — because, how- 
ever we may try to evade the humiliating conviction, 
upon its good repair .d^P^nds so large a portion of our 
mental power. 

The Bishop of Limerick has just edited Burnet's 
Lives of Sir William Hale and Lord Rochester, toge- 
ther with some other biographical notices, extracted 
from different parts of his (Burnet's) works. It forms 
a most agreeable book, full of discursive and miscel- 
laneous information in the notes, and affording a very 
pleasing picture of the mind which can so employ the 
weary hours of a sick chamber. 

Are you versed in De Thou ? and if so, do you not 
admire his Latinity ? I have by me the noble London 
edition, published at Dr. Mead's expense, without which 
I should find the Romanization of French names very 
difiicult of unravelment. One has a malicious com- 
fort however in believing that it must have cost De 
Thou almost as much trouble to roll them up, as it 
does his readers to unwrap them again. His own 
honesty, impartiality, and general right-mindedness 
are very striking, when contrasted with the detestable 
nature of the times whose history he records; and 
these qualities excite almost as much surprise as the 
unwearied diligence which permitted him to set apart 
irom the occupations of an active life sufficient time 
for the composition of so mighty a work. Do you think 
he ever went to bed ? I wish I knew his secret. 
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Mary tells me that she has a note to insert in my 
cover, which she requests you will take the kind trouble 
to deliver : we rejoice in the favourable account of your 
sister, to whom we unite in every good and kind 
wish. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always most sincerely yours, 

Edward Smedlky. 



L. 



To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulwich, April 10/A, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

Your clear and distinct hand-writing is the most 
favourable bulletin which you can iiimish of the state 
of your eyes ; I trust therefore that I may congratu- 
late you on the " breaking up '* of colds for the season, 
and that you are not likely to be troubled with any 
'' more last " sneezings. My colds, during two or three 
days of their progress, are attended with a general very 
distressing irritability, which deranges the whole man, 
and makes me as hateful to myself as I must be to 
others ; fortunately, they are not very frequent, and 
for the most part I compound for a couple every 
winter. 

If such goose-quills as Philemon- Holland sang were 
still in being, I would never look for swans, but the 
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present race of cacklers is quite as degenerate as that 
of men; and I do not think either one or the other 
now-a-days could successfully defend the Capitol. The 
process of nibbing and shaving is one which I always 
abominated, and for two years past I have taken refuge 
under the Perryian pens. The one with which I now 
write has been in use daily, and all day long, for more 
than a fortnight, and I consider that it still owes me 
quite as much work as it has already furnished. Cvery 
packet contains nine pens, and on an average two out 
of that number fail to suit my hand, but the remaining 
seven are faithful servants, and their cost price is two 
shillings. If you adopt them, you must at the same 
time employ their own ink. I have made numerous 
converts ; among them is Mrs. Smedley, who writes 
quite as much as myself, having transcribed all my 
Huguenot history for the press, amid a good deal of 
other similar employment. My sisters, however, are 
still heretics, and I consider myself to be very honest 
in telling you so^ because Anna writes the best, per- 
haps the only good hand, in our family. 

My writing sometimes brings me into scrapes. I 
directed an inquiry a little while ago to an etymolo- 
gical friend concerning that queer word " shag'ling," 
which Wood has twice used as if it were technical at 
Oxford. To-day's post brought me many expressions 
of surprise at my hesitation concerning a word of so 
common occurrence, accompanied with a host of autho- 
rities illustrative of the very familiar word straggling. 
I am a little puzzled at the contretems, and scarcely 
obtain a clue to it at present ; for although, when writ- 
ing rapidly, I for the most part omit the transverse 
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stroke in t, I do hot think I am ever guilty of Annexing 
a mark so supererogatory to h. 

I have seen the Bishop of Limerick twice only since 
Christmas. His paralytic affection probably defies all 
cure> but it has certainly been mitigated. Some weeks 
back he suffered much from an attack of gallstones, 
which terminated in jaundice ; but this indisposition 
was unconnected with his constitutional malady^ and 
passed away without injury to his general health. The 
gentleness and resignation with which he submits to 
his infirmity are quite as touching as his literary assi- 
duity is surprising. 

Your eastern reading has probably been of a 
graver cast than any in that line to which I have 
turned recently. My stock is very light: — ^Mrs. 
Colonel Elwood, Captain Mundy*s very spirited 
sketches, and two volumes by Mrs. Mirza Hassan, 
which are curious, as containing the genuine impres- 
sions produced upon a very simple mind by a transfer 
to Persia. The writer was an English milliner of 
respectable character, who was married to a Persian 
while I was officiating minister at St. James's. There 
were some amusing circumstances connected with the 
wedding, and with myself personally, which are too 
long for insertion here, but which gave me enough 
insight into the lady's history to produce a conviction 
that she might be trusted. 

One measure is in contemplation in India, the effects 
of which I am assured by a resident very actively 
engaged in the discharge of magisterial duties, will 
very much impede the course of justice, and expos6 the 
natives to great hazard of inequitable decisions. It is 
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proposed to conduct all legal proceedings in English, 
instead of in the native dialects. This can operate 
only as a bonus for the indolence of the Company *s 
servants. It will be like compelling the Anglo-Saxons 
to plead in Norman French. My friend took back 
with him a wife about eighteen months since, who has 
already qualified herself to converse with her servants 
in Hindostan^e. The other ladies of the settlement, 
who have not sufficient energy to do the same, gape 
with wonder at the attainment, and express a convic- 
tion that it has been made *' to serve some particular 
purpose." 

With our joint kindest wishes to Miss Hawkins and 
yourself, believe me, my dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 

Edward Smbdlkv. 



LI. 
To THE Rev. Charles Forster. 

Dulwich^ May 7th, 1833. 

I should long since, my dear friend, have ex- 
pressed to you the very sincere gratification afforded 
me by your comment on the Beview, if I had not (in 
common with almost the entire circle of my acquaint- 
ance) been suffering under the evil influence of the 
Pestlein, the ravages of which do not yet appear to 
have ceased. Each of the nine in my household lias 
successively been confined to l>ed; and although I 
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avoided that base imprisonment, and vaunted not a 
little at my fancied superiority^ the lassitude and debi- 
lity by which I have since been unmanned, and which I 
have not yet altogether conquered^ have compelled me 
to sing a very humble Palinode. Most cordially do I 
hope that the Bishop of Limerick and yourself have 
escaped this enervating malady. I never in my life 
before felt inability to undertake occupation. It was 
in vain that I tried to cudgel myself out of indolence : 
the physical power was fairly beaten out, and no men- 
tal whipping could flog it in again. I need not tell 
you that the arrear which I have encountered by this 
unwilling abandonment of that which cometh upon me 
daily is most formidable ; and you will, I am certain^ 
accept the truth as an apology for silence. 

What are your plans and projects for the summer ? 
Do you remain at Wandsworth ? or will the Bishop 
venture on a tour ? 

While I write, I am touching one of the milestones 
of life. My two elder children are, at this moment, 
quitting the house for Camberwell, to offer themselves 
for confirmation : £v ^Xix/p; ovrss — what a warning of 
the years that are past ! — for the future hivydfAMffov koI 

fisfiamffov avrovf re xai e/xe Ixsrei^o/x^v ae K.vpi6 ! Never, 
surely, if the signs of the times are read aright, was the 
prayer for ^^^aiwais more necessary. Pray make my 
sincerest respects acceptable to the Bishop of limerick^ 
and believe me always affectionately yours, 

Edward Smedlet. 



2 D 
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LII. 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

^fay, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

I find that Mary, senior, is writing to accept your 
sister's kind summons for Mary, junior ; and I there- 
fore add a note kin as an introduction to a pamphlet 
which, as bearing on a subject to which your attention 
has recently been directed, may not be without interest 
to you. It was sent me a few days since by the brother 
of the author, which brother {John Sinclair) has just 
published some Dissertations on points connected with 
the Church of England, which a century ago would 
have given him high rank as a divine ; but in the pre- 
sent sceatlum scriblatwum they will scarcely emerge 
beyond Rivingtons' counter. The pamphlet contains 
some gratifying statements, and in many points coin- 
cides with the impression which you seem to have 
received from your late reading. 

I rejoice to hear that you and your co-householders 
have escaped the epidemic which is ravaging London 
and its neighbourhood. The urgent symptoms do not 
last long, but the weakness and languor which hang on 
it, en croupe^ are very distressing. It is with incredi- 
ble difficulty that I am by degrees beginning to revert 
to my ordinary employments; and I am infinitely 
more worn and exhausted by an expedition to the Bri- 
tish Museum this morning (in the course of which I 
cannot have walked altogether more than four miles) 
than ever I felt by the hardest day *s juvenile shooting. 
You may keep the pamphlet at your pleasure. 

tp^cjffo, E. S. 
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LIII. 

To THE Rev. C. Forster. 

Dulwich, June 17, 1833. 

My dear Friend, 

The same post which brought your kind note con- 
veyed also an obliging summons from Sir Robert 
Inglis, which I should most gladly have accepted, but 
for two reasons. First, we were in expectation of Mrs. 
Smedley's sisters, who« I rejoice to say, are quitting 
Wandsworth to fix themselves as our near neighbours, 
and who had appointed Saturday as one of three days 
for the great act of flitting. Secondly, our two younger 
children, to whom the day at Battersea Rise has ever 
been a day of most vivid delight, are absent firom home 
with an uncle, and will not return till the close of the 
present week. We watched the sky, which I rejoiced 
to see was favourable. That you were happily engaged 
is not to be questioned. I hope to hear that the Bishop 
also enjoyed the scene, which Wilkie ought some day 
to paint. 

Sir Robert Inglis, with great kindness, sent his 
proxy for the Blind Asylum the day before the election, 
and the child for whom I was interested not only suc- 
ceeded most triumphantly in his own election, having 
upwards of 5000 votes, but was also able to assist in 
bringing in a poor girl, who counted only 84 in all — 
he himself having failed on a former occasion, although 
he had more than 1600. 

The residuum of the influenza still needs shaking 

2d2 
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out with me. I am in a state of great ahabbiness all the 
morning, and looking forward to a better evening, 
which does not always fulfil my anticipations. My 
chief evils are giddiness and confusion, and yet my 
Machaon forbids cupping, to which my inclination 
tends ; but he pronounces me to be too nervous a sub- 
ject. What does that vague word mean ? 

With cordial respects to the Bishop, in which, and 
all good wishes to yourself, Mrs. Smedley unites, 

BeUeve me, very aflFectionately yours, 

Edward Smedlet. 



LIV. 
To HIS Nephew, F. E. Smedley. 

Dulwich, October I7th, 1833. 

My dear Frank, 

Your letter afforded me great satisfaction, not 
only from its obvious and immediate meaning, but firom 
a great deal of esoteric science which I have little doubt 
is adumbrated under many of its more intricate pas- 
sages. I do not pretend as yet to have deciphered 
all its mysteries, but I have seen quite enough to con* 
vince me of the important value of the intelligrence 
which you have conveyed with so great discretion. 

I wish I were able to answer the poetical portion of 
your packet more according to its deserts. But it is 
not in my power to do more than to send you a firag- 
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ment — a sort of Sibylline leaf — which accident placed 
in my hands a few mornings since. It was vnritten 
hastily on the back of an old letter ; but although I 
have since discovered its author, I am even now unable 
to do more than to offer a conjecture as to the subject 
matter of the poem, which I shall submit to your deci- 
sion in the form of a commentary. Whether the frag- 
ment was thrown off in a moment of Parnassian or- 
gasm, tossed loosely to the world, and left unfinished, 
or whether the original great design (for great it un- 
doubtedly must have been, if we judge ex ungue leonem} 
has been perfected, and we may yet hope, some day, 
to present the whole Epopee to public admiration, is a 
question for the decision of which I do not feel that I 
am provided with sufficient data. But not to detain 
you longer from the lines themselves : — 

" The world's turn'd upside down. Sir, 
The world's tum'd upside down I 
The Peacock stands upon his head ; 
Oh dear I the Ducks are down I" 

You will be struck in the outset by the felicity with 
which the tone of our elder poetry has here been caught. 
There are no positive rhymes in the quatrain, for no 
one, it may be presumed, will aver that " Sir" is homo- 
phonous with ** head," and the two " downs" partake 
of identity rather than of resemblance. But to pass 
from the construction of these lines, which is eminently 
simple, to the sentiments which they contain. In the 
first verse, an assertion appears conveyed to no more 
than one individual, but the magnitude of the truth 
which the writer intends to communicate so far im- 
presses him, that the solitary announcement in the 
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opening line is laid down as a general position, to be 
declared to the whole human race in the second. In 
the remaining lines we proceed to illustration, and how 
vigorously is the imagination excited, how profioundly 
are our feelings moved, when we picture to ourselves 
an inversion of the majestic gravity of the Peacock ! 
No more lively type of universal T' ANil-KATXi-ism 
can be offered to the fancy. But here my eulogy closes 
— not from any doubt that the poet is equally great 
in his concluding line, but from an inability (which I 
am by no means ashamed to confess) rightly to unravel 
his meaning. I cannot accurately determine what he 
intends by stating that '' the Ducks are down,'' nor 
how that statement, be it what it may, is applicable to 
the description of the general topsyturvyism of the 
world. If conjectural criticism of this kind were not 
always hazardous, we might perhaps read " the Ducks 
are brown,'' as in truth Ducks always appear when they 
are well roasted; and nothing, it may be presumed, is 
more diametrically opposite to the natural inclination 
of the Ducks than to find themselves so discoloured 
before a kitchen fire. But there are objections to this 
reading upon which I need not dwell, and I am con- 
vinced that they were living and not dead Ducks with 
which the poet was concerned. Which of the Muses 
indeed could tolerate the gross fumes of sage and 
onion? My own hypothesis is as follows, and I am 
convinced that the force of truth will so far ultimately 
prevail, that in spite of any preconceived hostility, you 
will find yourself compelled to adopt it. The sense of 
the line depends altogether upon punctuation, and 
with the recollection that the passage is frngmerUal, if 
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you do but point it as I have done below^ I think the 
obscurity may be removed : — 

" Oh dear I the Ducks are down, ♦ ♦ ♦" 

A few words will explain this new arrangement. 
After a very natural exclamation of surprise — '* Oh 
dear !" — the poet is about to place the Ducks in some 
attitude analogous to that which he has ascribed to the 
Peacock ; but either overpowered by his feelings before 
he can fully elaborate the description, or knowing that 
he would excite deeper interest by leaving his sentence 
incomplete than by saying all that he could say, he 
breaks off intentionally, and the reader's imagination 
must supply what the Ducks are really doing. So far I 
do not^hesitate, but it is with a little misgiving, perhaps, 
that I advance to the remainder of my task. I sup- 
pose that the poem, when entire, consisted of a number 
of stanzas, each of which concluded with an appropriate 
burden. Of that burden one word only is now left to 
us, but fortunately from numerous contemporary poems 
we are able to supply the remainder — and bold as my 
assertion may at first appear, I am almost confident 
you will assent to my proposition, and add certain 
words now missing, restoring the stanza to its original 
integrity, as follows : — 

" O dear ! the Ducks are-— down, 
Down, down, derry down." 

I shall be very glad to hear any other adventures 
which may occur to you from time to time. Your eyes 
I fear may be tried by deciphering my more than 
usually illegible insects, and you will not care to pro- 
voke a second letter, but as a temptation to you to 
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write, I may venture to promise that if you do so, I 
will not by any means hold myself bound to answer. 
With hearty commendations, I remain. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

E. S. 

P.S. — You will doubtless observe the remarkable 
proof of analogy in different languages afforded by the 
foregoing lines. The writer's knowledge of Greek is 
in no degree superior to that possessed by a sucking 
goose, and yet in the words " Oh dear !" are comprised 
all the dignity and intensity of the Homeric' A IIONOI. 



LV. 

To Mrs. Forster. 

Dtdtmcht December U, 1833. 

My dear Madam, 

I was indeed wholly unprepared for the very afflict- 
ing communication contained in the note with which 
you have favoured me ; and little did I think when I 
was writing yesterday, that my expression of thanks 
for the dear and venerated Bishop*s recent kindness 
would arrive too late to be conveyed to him, and at a 
moment so inopportune to your husband, through 
whom I addressed myself That I sympathise with 
you most deeply and cordially, I am convinced you 
will not doubt; and I trust that I feel not less humbly 
grateful than yourselves for the mercy which has tem- 
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pered this heavy dispensation^ by rendering the mo- 
ments of departure as peaceful as you represent them 
to have been. 

It is on such occasions as the present that I am most 
painfully reminded of the uselessness, in many points, 
to which my infirmity has reduced me ; but although I 
hesitate in making an offer which from its vagueness 
may perhaps appear unmeaning, your husband knows 
how much my heart is with him ; and if there are any 
services of any kind in which he thinks that I can be 
employed to his relief or his consolation, he may feel 
assured that I will either write or come to him at a 
moment's warning. That God may bless and keep 
you both, is the hearty prayer of. 
My dear Madam, 

Your sincere and faithful servant, 

Edward Smedley. 



LVI. 
To Henry Hawkins, Esq. 

DultDich, Tuesday Night, December 17, 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

Edward Hume, who will bear this note, promises 
himself very great pleasure from a few days of your 
hospitality. I hope that for this pleasure he wiU not 
exact too heavy a price from his kind entertainers ; but 
that his constitutional high spirits will be under the 
command of a sound discretion. I have no little pride 
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in remembering that / began to be a guest under the 
same roof which is about to receive my son with equal 
regard^ just thirty years ago, and that my recollections 
of the enjoyment which it afforded me are among the 
most agreeable of my past life. 

Your question concerning the Book of Jasher led 
me to inquire more deeply into that very remarkable 
imposture, and having, by a train of fortunate circum- 
stances, obtained not only more details than I expected, 
but a loan of the very rare original forgery, I have 
thrown together such particulars as I have been able 
to collect into a review, for the forthcoming number of 
the British Critic. As you may have some curiosity 
on the subject, I will send you the proof sheets when- 
ever the printer furnishes them. 

The death of the late Bishop of Limerick greatly 
shocked and surprised me. I reverenced his virtues 
and his scholarship, and loved him for many acts of 
undeserved kindness. But a few days before he sank 
under complete exhaustion, he had sent me the second 
edition of his Selections from Burnet ; and the reply 
to my acknowledgment of this favour was a note from 
Mrs. Forster, informing me that my thanks had arrived 
but a few hours too late. His ultimate decline was 
very rapid — his last moments were quite tranquil and 
peaceful. 

Not long after the commencement of the New Year, 
I hope to send both to Miss Hawkins and yourself the 
continuation of the Huguenot History. The second 
volume is nearly half through the press ; the third and 
last more than half through the brain. 

Mary writes to Miss Hawkins, of whom I shall 
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anxiously hope to receive good accounts from Edward 
Hume's observation. He will transfer himself on Sa- 
turday to his schoolfellow Burdett, and return home 
on Monday or Tuesday, preparatory to minced pies 
and turkey. With every kind and good wish to your- 
self, and to your first floor. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Always your obliged and sincere 

Edward Smedlby. 



LVII. 
To THE Rev. Charles Forster. 

Dulwich, December 30, 1833. 

My very dear Friend, 

I have been most unwilling to break in upon you, 
while I believed that your attention must necessarily 
be engrossed by painful details, consequent upon your 
recent loss ; but I am now equally loth to be silent, 
lest you should think me deficient in interest. There 
is much which I wish to learn^ although there is very 
little which I shall ask. My chief anxiety regards your 
own destination, and I cannot but hope, on many ac- 
counts, that you may remain a fixture in England. 
Few as are our opportunities of meeting, and many as 
are the obstacles to communication, even when we do 
meet, it is very agreeable to remember that no Sea in- 
tervenes between us. This (if you will not condemn 
me as fanciful for so saying) is one of the triumphs of 
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Imagination over Reality^ which I am most reluctant 
to surrender. 

I shall gladly hear that neither Mrs. Forster nor 
yourself have suffered in health from agitation or ex- 
ertion. I wish also to learn where the remains of our 
late dear friend (with what honest pride do I call to 
mind that his own hand has more than once registered 
that title !) were interred. Two newspapers, which I 
saw within a few days after his decease, contained very 
simple and just memorials; but I hope and trust 
something much more permanent is in contemplation. 
Is there any work which will require your posthumous 
care ? And is that invaluable MS. of the Sacred Lite- 
rature to be sent to the British Museum ? 

Mrs. Smedley unites in every cordial good wish 
both in and out of season to Mrs. Forster and yourself, 
with 

Your sincerely affectionate 

Edward Smedley. 



LVIII. 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulwich, February 19^A, 1834. 
My dear Sir, 

Your communication is very, very kind, and by pre- 
paring us for a blow which I too greatly fear is approach- 
ing, and which it would be idle to conceal that we have 
long anticipated, will in some degree lessen its severity, 
whenever it pleases God that it should be inflicted. I 
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have mucli consolation in finding that you arc so fully 
prepared. I feared that it might be otherwise, for 
very often those who are in the closest daily intercourse 
are, on account of that very familiarity, among the last 
who perceive a change which is evident to all other 
eyes. 

It will> I am sure, give you pleasure (and although 
for obvious reasons this letter cannot be shown to your 
sister, you may nevertheless find an opportunity of 
communicating to her this portion of its contents) to 
learn that I have had a token of remembrance, small, 
indeed, but still gratifying, from the Bishop of London. 
Somewhat more than a fortnight since, his Lordship 
wrote to inform me that he had the nomination to a 
pension of twenty pounds a-year, to be given to some 
clergyman whose preferment or curacy did not exceed 
thirty pounds annually ; that the sum was very 
trifling, but that as I was unhappily precluded from 
professional exertion, it might not be unacceptable as 
an addition to my means, and that if I coincided 
in that view, he would make out the nomination 
accordingly. 

I accepted the oiTer with thanks ; and although I 
have not heard anything further, I suppose that in due 
season I may expect to receive the nomination. 

We shall most anxiously look for your letters. Do 
not write if you find it oppressive : on the other hand, 
do write, and that often, if it affords you relief Mary 
joins in every good and kind wish to yourself, and to 
the invalid whom we so greatly love and value, with, 
my dear Sir, 

Your attached and most sincere 

Edward Smedley. 
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LIX. 

To Miss E. M. Smbdley. 

Dulwich, Friday t ult. February, 1834. 

My dear Eliza, 

Your very elegant, and notwithstanding your dis- 
paragement of it, very useful, present, arrived on 
Tuesday evening, and has duly taken its post enshrined 
among the other treasures, on the summit of your pier 
book-case. My Encyclopaedia chapter, upon which I 
have been lately working, terminates with the insanity 
of Charles VI. ; but whenever I arrive at the VII th 
of that name, I shall transfer the little idol to the 
chimney-piece in my den, and I have little doubt of 
the effects of his inspiration when he is once fairly 
associated with leaden birds, sponge imps, Caen mon- 
keys, and the remaining worthies which already occupy 
that region. 

I received a few days since a communication signed 
James Bird, and dated from 58, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
confirming the Bishop of London's nomination to the 
annuity. The sum (20/.) arises from the will of the 
late Mr. James Peters, which appears to have passed 
through the Court of Chancery : and my predecessor, 
Mr. William Haydon, died on the 7th of August last. 

Tell your host that I have been reading Sedgewick's 
Discourse with great delight. It is probably the fault 
of my own mind, and my not having of late turned 
much to metaphysical reading, that I do not always 
perceive the links by which his reasonings are con- 
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nected, and that sometimes he leaves me behind. As 
soon, however, as I catch him again, after a brisk jump 
or two, he runs me out of breath by his eloquence, his 
boldness, and his originality. I have not yet seen his 
letters to Mr. Beverley, nor do I know where they are 
to be procured. We are deep in Helen also. It seems 
to me pitched in a more elevated tone than any of 
Miss Edgeworth's former writings. The conversa- 
tional portions are very brilliant^ and many of the 
scenes most powerful. 

I had a very kind and civil note from the Ex-Judge 
last week, in which he expresses himself in most grati- 
fying terms of Anna and yourself. The baronetcy 
appears a most fitting reward, and I hope it is one 
which gratifies him. 

Edward Hume, who was with us till Tuesday morn- 
ing, came home in high glee at being head of the 
Upper Shell. I know not whether this distinction will 
remain by him to-morrow ; but in the sample of verses 
which he brought to me on Monday (a translation from 
the Paradise Lost) I was highly gratified by the im- 
provement in that department which a few months at 
Westminster have made. 

Little Jane is convinced, from the loudness of its 
note, that she yesterday "heard the bird called an 
eagle.** Addio ! I must turn to a proof-sheet and a 
squabble with Lingard. Love to Anna, and kind 
remembrances to G. B G., of whom I hope you can 
return a good account. 

E. S. 
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LX. 

To Miss - 



Dulunch, June 25th, 1B34. 

My dear B., 

We are greatly pleased with your account, both of 
your journey and of your residence ; and I am heartily 
glad to find that you did not miss any of the Lions 
either in Newark or in Lincoln. I think I told you 
that Lord L — , in turf language, says that the minster 
shows more blood than any of them. Our plans are 
still undecided : I fear we shall not let our house ; and 
I gasp for breath when I think of eight guineas a-week 
at Dover. Would that I could give others the convic- 
tion which I entertain myself, that it would be far 
wiser to remain at home ! I have got the XVIth and 
XVIIth volumes of Sismondi. I have turned only to 
the parts in which we have trodden the same ground, 
and I am highly delighted to find, that in the massacres 
at Cabri^res and Merindol I should neither have added 
nor altered a single word, if I had seen his work before 
my account was published; I liked Bishop Jebb's 
correspondence to the very end. The gradual deve- 
lopment of his mind during the thirty years which it 
occupies is very interesting, and nothing can be more 
beautiful than the Catholicity of his spirit. He ap- 
pears to have possessed the happy art of living with 
all good men in their own way, without the compromise 
of a single peculiar principle. He disapproved of the 
Bible Society, and condemned the professors of Cal- 
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vinism, and yet he maintained an intimate and affec- 
tionate intercourse with many from whom he differed 
on both points. In the same way, he supported Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, without lending himself to the 
^n/i-Catholic faction; and he is almost the single 
instance which I ever remember to have met of a man 
who, with strong religious conviction, was yet free from 
religious party. There is not a shadow of pseudo- 
liberality about him, and yet he is super-eminently all 
things to all men, provided those things and men be 
Christian. 

Bishop Monk has sent me his new edition of the 
life of Bentley. I read the quarto, when it first ap- 
peared, with a good deal of interest ; and two octavos 
are far more convenient Hand-buchs, The darlings 
returned on Monday, to my great comfort. Unde 
Francis kindly escorts Menella to a rehearsal (Judas 
Maccabeus) at the Abbey on Friday. I am heartily 
glad that she goes, and she anticipates great delight. 
There is much professional jealousy excited by the 
festival I hear that a Hull musician pronounced the 
first rehearsal to be a failure, and that it was much 
inferior to the York meeting. The newspapers, on the 
other hand, are loud in commendation. Mr. K. said 
that yesterday was successiul, but still that York had 
been finer. 

Say everything most kind for me to all your inmates, 
among whom I especially include George and his wife. 
The meeting with dear little Jane must have been 

enviable. 

Yours affectionately, 

E. S. 

2 E 
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LXI. 

To Henry Hawkins, Esq. 

Dultoichy June 30/A, 1834. 

My DEAR Sir, 

The close of the month shows me a long arrear 
of correspondence, aiid I am reminded that, among 
others, I ought long since to have written to you. 
You have now been sufficiently long at Leamington 
to determine whether the residence is likely to affect 
Miss Hawkins beneficially, and we shall anxiously 
await your opinion. Qhang^ of scene and . suspension 
of customary occupation are so strongly urged upon 
me, that, notwithstanding my want of faith, I must 
yield per force, and in the course of July we shall pro- 
bably fix somewhere on the coast. Precisely where I 
know not ; inclination points to Dover, but the prices 
are immoderately high. My chief inconveniences are 
general weakness and giddiness, to so distressing an 
extent that I cannot cross the room without stagger- 
ing; and for weeks past, I have never ventured beyond 
my own garden, unless it has been to the College 
Library. Physic I have thrown to the dogs ; for twelve 
months' discipline of bitters, in various shapes, pro- 
duced nothing but wearisomeness and disgust, and I 
am now allowing Nature to make what efforts she 
please^ for herself 

But more than enough of a very ungrateful subject 
You ask me if I have read Madame D'Arblay's Me- 
moirs ? I have not seen more of them than has been 
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given in newspapers and reviews ; and the extracts in 
those led me to believe that the book was most flimsy* 
To say the truth, I always believed that lady to have 
outswelled her real claims to reputation. She flou- 
rished (if I may so far abuse the word) in days in 
which women for the most part were uneducated, and 
therefore uninformed, and she had the great advantage 
of seeing a knot of giants at her father's house ; — ^but 
she herself is but a pigmy. 

All the world is mad after the musical festival ; I 
hear well of its scientific execution, but there has 
been grievous mismanagement in the auditory depart- 
ment. You will scarcely beUeve that the Dean is com- 
pelled to pay for a seat in his own church. He is very 
angry, and I think very reasonably so. Mary joins in 
all good wishes with. 

My dear Sir,. 

Your obUged and sincere 

Edward Smedley. 



LXII. 



To Miss 



Dover, August, 1834. 

Although my suspicions had been excited for 
several days before the explosion, it was impossible 
to receive its announcement without considerable sur- 
prise. I augur most favourably of the union. W. 

2e 2 
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appears to be strongly attached ; and the feeling once 
generated is> I think, sure to increase rapidly. Her 
simplicity and entire guilelessncss are very beautiful, 
and I am delighted at the prospect of retaining her 
amongst us. 

That I should like Dover, when it was once reached, 
I never doubted ; my only reluctance was to loco- 
motion, and this will again act forcibly as the time 
of return approaches. Six years have by no means 
lessened its attractions, and I find that Nature has 
very benevolently left me quite satisfied with the 
power of sitting still, and looking at the sea. We are 
most comfortably housed and located, and I do hope 
in a few days to persuade Mary that when she has 
once placed me on the beach-bench she need not con- 
tinue to partake my stability. Her perseverance in 
that sacrifice is my only drawback. 

Your volume of the Huguenots will wait your arrival, 
which I hope from Mary's statement will first occur at 
Dover. I am proceeding leisurely with the Diffusion 
Society History, but I fear that an inclination to com- 
plete inaction is hourly creeping upon me. The 
drowsy half-existence of a watering-place, which I 
once abhorred, is now very well adapted to my tastes, 
and the climate of July and a summer sea are not 
correctives of laziness. 

Remember me most kindly to your mother and the 
Collectanea, and believe me always 

Your truly affectionate 

E. S. 
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LXIII. 

To Miss E. M. Smbdley. 

Dulunch, October 24th, 1834. 

My DEAR Eliza, 

Never let any man hereafter complain that he has 
fallen into a cul de sac. It is a most enviable position. 
If the invention be your own, you may be proud of it, 
and moreover, by making it generally known you may 
greatly contribute to the comfort of invalids. The 
appearance of the black garment puzzled me at first, 
and I in vain endeavoured to get my head and 
shoulders through it, till Mary, with her usual inge- 
nuity, discovered that it was intended for the opposite 
pole. I am at this moment in full enjoyment of its 
benefit, and thanking you with my whole heart for 
your remembrance. 

The volume of the Encyclopaedia on manufactures, 
containing about 800 pages and 90 plates, will be 
published in three parts, which may be purchased 
separately. The preliminary chapter is by Babbage, 
the body of the treatise by Barlow, — the names of both 
of whom are sufficient guarantees for the nature of 
its execution. I have just received the first of these 
three parts (xxxix of the general work), containing 
thirty sheets of letter-press, and thirty very exquisite 
plates, and I think you would do wisely to point the 
attention of J. C. to it. I cannot afibrd to give it to 
him, as I much wish to do. 

W. has commenced equestrian » experience, by dis- 
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covering a sand-crack in a hone warranted at all 
poinU, which he has recently purchased; and he 
assures his wife that she will discover the same com- 
plaint some morning in her new cook. 

You doubtless saw the attack upon and his 

answer; the former I thought ill-natured, and the 
latter inconclusive. No domestic afOiction ought to 
be pleaded in bar of the performance of public duty ; 
above all, — of religious duty. Dean Andrewes, you 
may remember, made a paint of occupying his pulpit 
on the Sunday after his wife's funeral. 

I am glad to hear that Anna is steady in her pro- 
gress. / have not been idle, and have already waiting 
her pen about as much more as she has in possession ; 
but let me entreat her to bear in mind, that if a shadow 
of repentance ever crosses her, I can provide another 
amanuensis;-— the labour must be most irksome. 

Kindest love to your party, from 

Your affectionate 

E. S. 



LXIV. 



To HIS Sisters. 



Dulwich, December 85/A, 1834. 

A happy Christmas to you, ladies ! By this time 
you have contributed to that wish, so far as the eating 
part of the festival is concerned, and I cannot but 
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heartily wish our turkey had been honoured by your 
presence. It was brought in to me last nighty and 
looked plumper, chubbier, and more^ tempting than 
any baby I ever saw in my life. But then I never 
saw the Tupuyan children ; the little finger of one of 
whom was requested by one of his choicest converts, of 
the missionary who attended at his last moments, and 
who had (up to that unlucky demand) been greatly 
edified. 

I am grievously distressed, my dearly laborious 
Nannie, at the impertinent intrusion made by pp. 247, 
248, which I fear from their difference of complexion 
may very materially disarrange your tidyship ; but I 
was unwilling to check the ardour of composition, 
which hurried me on in the absence of proper-colouted 
and even of fitting-sized paper. Still more do I lament 
the perplexity to which you will be reduced by the 
quantity which I send. It runs to the end of a reign ; 
what will be the final decision about chapters (in which 
I know you feel especial interest) I cannot at present 
pronounce. I fear that, with what you have already ia 
hand, we may have {k la oie) too much for one, and 
too little for two. 

You will be pleased to hear that a most unexpected 
remembrance, from a very amiable and benevolent 
man, has relieved me from an embarrassment which 
Christmas would otherwise have brought with it. You 
have doubtless often heard me mention Mr. Sikes, the 
vicar of Guilsboro'. My knowledge of him was by no 
means intimate, and, indeed, chiefly consisted in vari- 
ous little acts of kindness on his part, — country pre- 
sents — and always particularly arranging some party at 
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which we might meet during his annual visit to town. 
I accidentally saw his death in the Times which William 
sent me, as containing the best account of the West- 
minster Play^ and I wrote to Mr. Norris accordingly a 
few lines of condolence, Mrs. Norris and Mrs. Sikes 
being sisters. A note from Mr. Norris yesterday con- 
tains a very touching account of this good man's depar- 
ture, and concludes by stating, that on the morning be- 
fore his death he added a codicil bequeathing me 100/. 
Few things more unlooked for have occurred to me in 
life ; and, exclusively of the substantial benefit, to have 
been remembered by such a man at stuA a moment, is 
immeasurably gratifying. It confirms the suspicion 
which I have before entertained, that X. Y. Z. is to be 
looked for in that set. 

The party is assembUng below, and the light is 
failing me. Do you know that Menella accompanies 
the W. W.s to one of their good concerts on Monday 
next ? that Mary has a baU in prospect ? that the two 
minims are engaged to spend a few days with Hassard 
and Caroline? that Edward Hume enjoyed himself 
very much at Camer ? and many other things concern- 
ing which I have no time to ask ? 

I have got on a pair of Eliza*s coverings, which are 
very warm, but although it be Christmas night, I 
doubt whether her sack will be requisite. 

God bless you both, saith 

Your affectionate 

E. S. 
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LXV. 

To Miss A. M. Sm£dlet. 

Dulwich^ January 10/A, 1835. 

My dear Anna, 

Your copper-plates arrived in safety^ and are 
eminently correct as well as beautiful. So far as I 
recollect^ only one serious transformation has occurred 
to me. From your pleasing recollections of Messrs. 
Stephen Bright and Daniel Lambert^ you associate all 
chivalrous qualities with proportionate jSeshiness^ and 
accordingly you have made the gallant Sir Eustace 
de Ribaumont^ whom in conformity to my authorities 
I have been content to describe as hardy, to be abso- 
lutely heavy. That he might be both^ I by no means 
intend to deny, and the probabilities are that a knight 
who was able to strike Edward III. twice upon his 
knees was not a feather. But I have not any where 
found it so written down. 

The portions which I now send for transcription will 
probably form one chapter. The reign of Charles VI. 
must fall into two, from its length and importance^ 
and I do not perceive a more convenient break than 
is afforded by the commencement of his madness. 

I have not heard anything from Mr. C , but I 

am far from being impatient, and I shall continue my 
daily task with as much equanimity as if I had received 
full assurance of approval. This want of feeling is in 
many instances very convenient. 

Eliza shall have the use of the Westminster pro- 
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logue and epilogue^ which I cut out of the Timet^ 
whenever she is at Dulwich ; but they are far too long 
for transcription, and I will not trust them out of my 
own keeping. 

Our minims are gaiety itself; three dined yesterday 
in Ely Place, and the struggle between the two youngest 
which was not to go, was most characteristic. All four 
go with their kind uncle and. aunt to see " King Ar- 
thur," on Tuesday or Wednesday, and Mary, jun., 
dances at the Assembly on Thursday. Fanny has 
given a superb present to Menella — her gold watcli, 
which has just been replaced by one of newer fashion, 
and Menella in consequence never fails to proclaim the 
hour like tiiie church steeple. Mary, sen., will make 
up for all my omissions, and I rather enyy you the 
receipt of her letter. 

With kindest love, ever 

Your affectionate 

E. S. 



LXVI. 

To HIS Nephew, F. E. Smedley. 

Dulwich, April 9th, 1835. 

My dear Nefvee, 

It delighteth my duodenum, and solaceth the 
sinuosities of my bowels, to hear that you have been 
battered into a belief that bestriding the back of a 
Brighton Bucephalus is not the best of all the bless- 
ings bestowed upon humanity. 
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I have not less pleasure in hearing it reported by 
the she-dragons who at present form your body-guard, 
that you absolutely profess a taste for books. There 
is no other occupation which renders a man so com- 
pletely independent ; and heartily glad I am that I 
was taught to read. I send you some maps and tables 
which I have found very useful in the original work 
from which they are taken, and which I hope you may 
think not less so whenever you refer to them. The 
phases of Europe, at the different great epochs of 
modem history, are sometimes very puzzling ; and as 
for the genealogies of crowned heads, I could as soon 
repeat the tables of kindred and affinity, without having 
them perpetually before my eyes. 

The preceding matter was written many days since^ 
on a chance : we now learn that there is a certain con- 
veyance to-morrow ; and as I have to swallow some 
physic, to get rid of a good deal of head confusion^ 
and to write to Anna, I will do no more than condole 
with or congratulate you (as the case may be) on the 
resignation of ministry. Experience has long since 
made me an optimist in politics. 

Yours affectionately, 

E. S. 
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LXVII. 
To Miss E. M. Smedley. 

Dulwich, Ma^ 4th, 1835. 

p. In order to answer a correspondent's letter. 

Take your paper and pen^ and place befOTe you the 
last communication from your friend ; then dismember 
it paragraphatim, replying as you go on to each: 
when you have finished this process, flavour the com- 
position according to your taste with original matter^ 
quant, suff. 

I am very ignorant of the state of temperature, but 
I am told that the past week has been most wintry, 
and I have not been allowed to sit in the garden. 

I am glad that J — has formed the acquaintance of 
my ami inconnu, and I am still more glad to hear so 
favourable a report of the latter, of whom I know 
nothing more than that he is a member of my corre- 
sponding society. 

That S — is contented with her engagement is a 
very high gratification to us. 

Your account from Holywell is very distressing. 
Cousin E[itty will lose a kind and affectionate compa- 
nion, of whom I never heard any but encomiastic opi- 
nions. We know his private and domestic excellence, 
and I am told that his neighbours greatly respect and 
value his qualities as a country gentleman. 

Mr. Meade has just sent us a truckle cheese of home 
manufacture, a most dainty composition, accompanied 
by a very gratifying note of remembrance. 
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But of all presents^ that which Philips has sent ine 
this afternoon is the most magnificent. A Merlin (or 
some improvement thereon) chair, with many appen- 
dages and fashions of transformation, of which I have 
still to learn the use. Mary, who has made an excur- 
sion with it already round the hall, speaks with delight 
of its facility of management. I have been living in 
some dread that as the weather gets finer, they would 
stick me into some pony-cart, with the rat-tail in my 
mouth, and (pour m'amuser) would run me into some 
neighbouring ditch, by which I should be " catawap- 
torously chawed up." (N.B. The slang is genuine 
American, and has been treasured up for Frank, whom 
I hope it will amuse.) It is therefore a great relief to 
me to find that I have wheels without horses. Philips, 
in his note to Mary, says that he heard of my want 
yesterday. She recollects that on Saturday she ex- 
pressed before Baugh Allen her wish for such a vehicle, 
but we little anticipated the fairie's gift. 

Mary, to my great delight, broke out this morning, 
and accompanied a party to Mr. Hope's gallery. The 
last time she was in it was while the guns were firing 
for the victory at Trafalgar. 

It is twenty minutes past eleven, and I must write 
a few lines to Anna. 

Your afiectionate 

E. S. 
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LXVIII. 

To Miss E. M. Smedley. 

Dulwich, August 7tht 1835. 

Mt dear Eliza, 

I ought ere this to have answered your inquiry 
relative to the books destined for sale, and I should 
have done so if I had possessed any information which 
is likely to be of use. I fear that not any of them are 
of much value> and that the present is an unfavourable 
moment for bringing them to market. There are 
very few among the list with which I am at all 
acquainted, and much depends upon the soundness of 
their condition. A good copy of Uvedale's Philippe 
de Comines is worth nine or ten shillings. Arthur 
Young once had a great name. I do not know the 
edition of the Greek Testament of 1717, but both 
Leusden and Wetstein are recommendatory indorse- 
ments. The numerous reprints of the Spectator neces- 
sarily diminish the price of each succeeding edition. I 
have seen that of Tonson 1765 marked at a guinea 
and a half; but I imagine that this must have been a 
copy of very rare excellence, for in general the common 
Tonson of various years are stall books which may be 
picked up at a shilling or eighteen pence per volume. 
The old editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are 
greatly diminished in value, and half the publication 
price is as much as can be expected. The best edition 
of Camden's Britannia by Gibson is 1772, and fetches 
about three guineas. 
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Before we quit literary subjects, let me correct an 
error in your last note, which, although apparently 
trifling, may hereafter create serious mischief. The 
scholion or asma in which Mr. Richard Gossip enume- 
rates his various pretensions to celebrity, is not, as you 
represent it to be, a mere " nursery rhyme," but was 
absolutely sung upon the stage (acta ludis scenicis) 
with a musical accompaniment, by a dramatic character 
in which Colman embodies his conception of a village 
factotum. You have cited the first and third lines 
correctly, but in your reading of the second an import- 
ant variation occurs, which I venture to correct, meo 
pcriculo, upon vivid recollection, without the aid of 
either printed or MS. authorities. Mr. Gossip united in 
his own person the various, and perhaps somewhat dis- 
cordant duties of barber, surgeon (although these last 
offices were for the most part administered by one 
individual throughout the middle ages, as I am largely 
prepared, if it be necessary, to show ; but the fact is 
not likely to be disputed), lawyer, schoolmaster, car- 
peilter, and horticulturist : but there is not a shadow 
of evidence to prove that he ever disgraced himself by 
sitting cross-legged, and brandishing the shears. Now 
the second line of his canticle (as you have cited it) 
conveys an imputation not only that Mr. Gossip abso- 
lutely worked as a tailor, but moreover that he worked 
dishonestly, clipping and curtailing in measure the 
cloth which was entrusted to him by customers. I 
know not how else we' are to interpret 

** Cutting, cabbaging, and sawing ;" 

cabbaging, as you will learn from one of the digressions 
in the Tale of a Tub, being a technical expression for 
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the unfair practice to which I have above alluded. 
Now is it to be endured that the reputation of an up- 
right man should thus suffer from a manifest inaccuracy 
of transcription ? Is it not due to the dignity of the 
Gossips to rescue them from a false report, which is 
likely to blight their honour, by the statement that even 
a collateral branch of their ancient house was reduced 
to the necessity of handling thimble, needle, and 
thread ? The genuine reading of the passage will at 
once remove this foul stigma from an outraged family: 
omit the comma, and change the participle into a sub- 
stantive, and we obtain a plain reference to Mr. 
Kichard Gossip's well-known pursuits in gardening — 

** Cutting cabbages, and sawing ;'* 

and thus we pay a debt demanded by a hitherto un- 
stained memory, and we free the muse from an unde- 
served charge of scandal. 

My enthusiasm in behalf of the illustrious dead has 
encroached upon the limits of my paper, and the 
important matters relative to the living which ought by 
right of primogeniture to be communicated to you, 
must form the substance of my dispatch to Anna. 

Your affectionate 

E. S. 
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LXIX. 
To Miss A. M. Smedlev. 

Dultnch, August 7 ^A, 1835. 

My dear Anna> 

It has arrived^ as I was sure it would do to-night, 
notvrithstanding all Mary*s prognostics that I should 
not see it till to-morrow. I have not looked at it iur- 
ther than to assure myself that it is by no means infe- 
rior in beauty to its predecessors ; and to weep a few 
drops of pity that it will so soon be begrimed by inky 
fingers. Mr. Coates has just warned me that not quite 
fifty pages of MS. are left> so that the supply is most 
opportune. The reign of Louis XII., which completed 
the volume, will, I trust, be finished in a few days, but 
until I learn your movements I shall not venture to 
send it. We suppose that before the close of the 
month you will be tending Dulwichwards. Need I add 
how much we hope it ? 

Mary is drinking tea on the Common, to meet Mrs. 
H., who was to arrive to that meal at half-past three 
this afternoon ; a rusticity which I defy you to parallel 
in your Cambrian districts. She will be somewhat 
pressed for time on her return, and as she commissioned 
me to be family historian, and I vented nonsense some- 
what plentifully in my note written to Eliza a few hours 
since, perhaps I may restrain myself to a sad (in the 
Tudor sense of the word) and sober narrative, while I 
turn to you. 

And to begin with that which is foremost in our 
present anxieties. I had last week a note from Philips, 

2f 
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who has most kindly and vigilantly been watching my 
interests, to say that Rice had told him he thought he 
should have an early opportunity of assisting Edward 
Hume. On Friday last he received an announcement 
that he had been nominated one of the candidates for 
a vacant clerkship in the Treasury, and a summons to 
appear in Downing-street for inspection. Thither he 
accordingly repaired on Saturday, and on Monday, 
and was employed in framing a Prteis from some offi- 
cial correspondence. His competitors are absent from 
town^ but on their arrival they will submit to a similar 
ordeal; and the papers, sent in anonymously, wiU 
afterwards receive final judgment from Lord Melbourne, 
with whom the appointment rests. Some weeks of 
anxiety may perhaps ensue before we are acquainted 
with the decision^ but I have the satisfaction of hearing 
ftom Philips that he was informed in the House of 
Commons, on Monday night, that Edward had pleased 
his superiors in his d^but. His own wishes are strongly 
excited, and the provision is both immediate, and pro- 
mising comfort and respectability in middle life. The 
ftct on the part of Spring Bice is a very kind one, and 
little disadvantage, save that of temporary unsettle- 
ment, can arise from even failure. 

Mcnella and Elizabeth went to Nynn Park on Wed- 
nesday, and they are to continue absent till Monday 
week. 

Yours, affectionately, 

E. S. 
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LXX. 

To Miss . 

Dulmch, August 17, 1835. 

My dear B — J 

1 was much too disagreeable yesterday morning 
to inflict myself even upon you, and I greatly regret to 
find that you are not likely to incur even a chance of 
similar penance to-day. Your account of Mary Anne 

and her babe is good. H is encountering the 

common lot of his profession, and much as such a lot 
is to be lamented, I fear that it does not admit of 
remedy. He will be greatly benefited by his month of 
relaxation, and enabled to undergo the next, alas ! in- 
evitable eleven months of toil. But such is likely to 
be his course of life, and such is, and has been, the 
course of all who have attained distinction. I send 
you some more waking stuff* , which I could extend ad 
infinitum, and which I suppose would imme- 
diately print. The images are bona fide genuine^ and 
such as I suppose generally result from opium. I 
doubt whether they could be honestly embodied in 
words, uivless at the moment of occurrence ; and my 
psychological difficulty is chiefly how they happen to 
be remembered in the morning. Get well enough to 

be rejected to-morrow. 

Thine, 

E. S. 

Pity me, and pity Anna yet more. I have overshot 

my mark, and must exterminate more than 100 MS. 

pages. 

* If to wake and weep are one.— Vide page 214. 

2f2 
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LXXI. 

To HIS Sisters. 

DtUmch, September 12M, 1835. 

We did not write to inform you that the Treasury 
contest terminated on Friday last in the appointment 
of the eldest candidate. It was announced to me in a 
very handsome note, stating that *' the Secretaries of 
the Treasury had notified in the highest terms their 
approbation of Mr. E. S.'s performances, and that they 
were sure that he would be a great acquisition to any 
office." All this I read as a very kind and civil 
smoothing of the inclined plane of descent, but the 
concluding paragraph seemed more of a committal 
than men in office are fond of allowing — " Lord Mel* 
bourne also expressed his intention of looking out for 
some opportunity of serving him.'* Tliis appeared to 
be a sort of promise, against which, however, there were 
weighty counterpoises. Inability to create vacancies — 
want of remembrance — decay of any immediate interest 
which might be excited — instability of official tenure — 
were to be weighed in the opposite scale ; and in fall- 
ing back to my original plan of temporizing at King's 
College, I relapsed also into very painful uncertainty 
as to the poor boy's destination. You may judge, 
therefore, of my gratitude and surprise when I received 
a few lines this morning, informing me that he was ap- 
pointed to a clerkship in the Audit Office. At present, 
we know nothing beyond the bare fact ; but I suppose 
that most public offices are nearly on a level with each 
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other, and that what is obtained is an equivalent^ or 
almost so, for that which (blind as we are) we were 
regretting as lost. Cousin Kitty will fully share in 
our happiness, for she has a heart in which, whatever 
may be its own peculiar sorrows, the good which occurs 
to those who love her is never forgotten. 



LXXII. 

To Miss 



Dultpichf November, 1835. 

Your letters, my dear B., are always most agree- 
able ; but least of all need you entertain misgivings 
relative to a news-letter, to which, if it subsisted in 
print, as it used to do at the beginning of last century, 
I should certainly subscribe. There are a myriad tri- 
fles which one likes to hear, and which, if not told at 
the moment, are forgotten; for the most unwearied 
kindness (and by whom is kindness more wearied than 
by myself?) cannot be expected to treasure up nothings 
for a fit season of report. The accounts which you 
give of our quondam neighbours are for the most part 
little pleasing. Alas ! when I call to mind the many 
hours of happiness which I have passed under the 

's hospitable roof, and the frequent question 

which I have asked myself, what there was to interrupt 
their prosperity, the varied troubles of every branch 
since their dispersion is doubly grievous. 

Your domestic report, however, occasions unmixed 
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gratification. How sincerely do I rejoice that the mi- 
nute baby is maturing into a fine healthy child, and 
that you do not continue to speak of his mamma as an 
anatomie-vivante. My principal regret is that she did 
not succeed in catching cold, but I will pledge myself 
that before the close of winter she will put her good 
man's nursing powers into requisition. 

Give yourself no more trouble respecting Sismondi. 

Through 's kindness I have obtained the loan 

of all three volumes, which I expect to receive to-mor- 
row. Say everything most kind to your mother, to 
Mary Anne, and to William^ and tell my little godson 
that I very nearly knocked myself down yesterday by 
mismanagement of my hands — in stretching to lean 
against the wall I struck the broadside of my nose 
with my left hand so violently, that I should have been 
upset, but for the neighbourhood of an opportune 
shelf. He will outgrow that which with me indicates 
second childhood. 

Yours, affectionately, 

E. S. 



LXXIII. 
To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dulwich, December \6th, 1835. 
My dear Sir, 

It is quite impossible that anything which I have 
ever written, however unpremeditately, and however 
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much I may now have forgotten its bearing, should be 
in any custody which I should prefer to yours. Pray 
dispose just as you please of any papers of mine which 
you may have thought it worth your while to preserve. 

I have not yet had time to hunt through Clarke by 
the guidance of the text with which you have supplied 
me. Are there not some excellent sermons by Horsley 
on the subject ? I speak from vague recollection, and 
I have him not to turn to. Few minds were better 
calculated to g^asp a subject so difficult, and one to 
which we possess so little clue. 

You will gladly be released from my hieroglyphics, 
which sometimes puzzle even their writer, and which 
the unhappy printers arc loud in denouncing. I can 
only plead in defence that their obscurity does not 
arise from carelessness. 

It will give all of us most cordial pleasure to hear 
Sftvourable accounts of you. 

I remain^ my dear Sir, 

Your sincere and obliged 

Edward Smedley. 



LXXIV. 
To Miss R. 



Dulwich, December, 1835. 
Ah me ! what intellectual twinges gripe 
The man * who marries Antitype to Type ; 

* Grenerally, therefore a woman either. 
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Who through the constellations travels back 
To marshal Scripture by the Zodiack ; 
Bids Aries carry double, like Ulysses, 
Or trolls with Cuvier, for primaeval Pisces. 

I do not know whether I have given you this imper- 
tinence before, but I have become quite a matter-of- 
fact person. Not that I like descriptions of bleaching 
or button-making more than I used to do, but that I 
shrink from aU theories as so many brilliant impostures, 
in which sooner or later some leak is to be found ; even 
as the contradictions in my hitherto favourite study. 
History, have convinced me that Fact is unattainable 
in that pursuit. As a collateral argument that we are 
tending to an improved state, I recognise none so strong 
to my own feelings as the instinct for certainty which 
devours us, and which we are utterly unable to satisfy 
here. Does it not convince the natural man (we are 
here justified in using the words of authority to sup- 
port an argument in which only Reason is concerned,) 
that it is implanted in him, in order that it may be one 
day gratified by the possession of absolute knowledge ? 

Yet / too have, within a few days, been pursuing an 
etymological bubble till it burst. I thought that I had 
discovered the source of our disputed word, blackguard, 
in a passage in which Sismondi describes one of 
Henry III.'s detestable minions as riding " sur un 
jument blagard." Ho, ho ! said I, " a sorry jade,'' 
here then is our derivation. But, alas ! on turning to 
Sismondi's authority, (which he always religiously 
gives) I found myself blown in pieces by a misprint. 
The original words are, " sur un jument bragart," or a 
mettled steed. 
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And so good night to etymology. Say everything 
kind and becoming from mc to Mr. and Mrs. N. 

Yours, most sincerely, 
Edward Smedley. 



LXXV. 

To Miss — 



Dultoich, February, 1836. 

My dear B., 

Mary corroborates your account of the unhappy 
gentleman, who plainly is monoskelous. But is he not 
rather to be envied than pitied ? He has eflFectually 
removed the sting from many homely proverbs, and it 
never can be said of him that '* he has fallen on his 
legs," nor can he be advised with propriety " to put 
his best leg foremost/' nor can any one but a person 
wholly devoid of feeling admonish him that he was " on 
his last legs," or, " had scarcely a leg left to stand on." 
Moreover, there must be not a little triumph when 
buying a pair of stockings, or ordering a pair of shoes 
(provided they are not made right and left), in the 
reflection that he is gainer by a hundred per cent. 
Adad ! how he must chuckle ! If (as I fully antici- 
pate) by such arguments as the above, or by the force 
of his bright example, you so far overcome prejudice 
as to resolve upon dismembering yourself from an idle 
excrescence, and a useless duplicate, I shall applaud 
your philosophy. It is too late in life for me to think 
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of a similar attempt ; besides^ I have a very morbid 
dislike of pain. 

I am unwilling to suspect you of deliberate falsehood 
respecting Admiral Byng, and I am inclined to refer 
your assertion to the effects of some strong delusion. 
Does your continuation of Bapin extend to 1756 ? If 
80^ be kind enough to lend me the volume. Also let 
me have the first volume of Hawkesworth's voyage, 
i. e., the first of tlie set of Cook's voyages which con- 
tains some preliminary matter on the South Seas, and 
among it Byron's voyage. 

I have tried to develope my misty meaning a little 
more, and I shall gladly learn that you think my addi- 
tional chiseling has been successful *. Love to your 
motlier ; if you amputate, do not tell her till the limb 
is off. 

Thine ever, 

E. S. 



LXXVI. 
To Miss R. 



Dtdwich, February^ 1836. 

You bear my impertinence so well, that I will 
write for your system, avouch my external belief in it, 
— nay, do anything but read about it, 

I send you some lines which will probably be more 
to your taste than the last batch. I still have occa- 

* Inclosed were the lines given in the following Letter. 
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sional " nightly visitings;" but the Muse does not 
come any longer hoydening, coaxing, smiling, and 
blushing, like the irresistible Euphrosyne (?) in that 
exquisite picture by Sir Joshua. Neither docs she 
carry a bowl and dagger; but her eye is raised upward, 
gazing intently upon something undefined, but still 
upon a reality. Hear her promptings — 

As watchful on my bed I turn'd, and mused 
Upon the past, alas ! how much abused ; 
And fashioned airy dreams of Time to be. 
Time which yet is not, which I ne*er may see ; 
Full in my sight the Greybeard seem'd to stand. 
Wielding the scythe and hour-glass in his hand ! 
" How many sands have yet to run ?" quoth I — 
" Mark rather what have fallen" — was his reply : 
And then he raised the glass, through which decreasing 
Coursed the vift grains, scarce visible, yet unceasing. 
Still unreproved, I sought firom that old man 
Once more to learn the measure of my span. 
" When shall thy scythe^ — ?" But ere the words were 

done 
I heard his pinions rustle — he was gone. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer has an eloquent allusion (for 
in spite of much crudeness, he sometimes is eloquent,) 
to the star concerning which you inquire, in his Preface 
to " The Monarchy of the Middle Classes ;" but I have 
not the book by me, and I dare not trust to memory. 

Yours, extra- zodiacally, 

E. S. 
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LXXVII. 



To HIS Sisters. 



Dtdmch, March, 1836. 

Mary tells me that she is projecting a letter, and 
I therefore propose a few lines. It occurred to me 
but yesterday, that as the call is sometimes made in a 
hurry, and when I am far from being in the vein to 
answer it, I would proceed on the old " news-letter" 
system, and have a stock always accumulating, to be 
despatched as opportunity should offer. I am tardy, 
however, in following up my resolutions by execution ; 
yet in the present case, you are gainers or losers, as it 
may be, of a very small bulk, as a single day only has 
elapsed since the fancy dawned upon me. Yesterday 
dear little Mary's fingers wrote everything ; to-day 
my own are serviceable, provided at the close of every 
third or fourth word I stretch them out to evade cramp. 
The spell of my continuation of " France" is broken, 
and little Mary has already hieroglyphed the covers of 
some letters. When we have completed a chapter, it 
shall be transmitted for copper-plating. The Penny 
Cyclopaedia still goes on very much to my satisfaction, 
and I have rarely, if ever, had any literary intercourse 
more agreeable to me than that which it has created 
with Mr. Long. Tell me when you write all you know 
about him ; age — profession — University, &c. I am 
not very particular about the colour of his hair and 
eyes. 
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Here my secretary, Menella, comes very seasonably^ 
for my fingers are so cramped, that I gladly take her's. 

Warburton is very coarse in many parts of his let- 
ters to Dr. Stukeley ; he had all Swift's nastiness, but 
not a tithe of his wit. 

March 6th. — Alas ! poor Frisk ! we fear we have 
lost him ; he has been absent all day. 

March 7th. — I am glad to say that Frisk returned, 
after one night's absence, having followed a lad to 

Brixton> whom maintains to have borne a strong 

resemblance to " young master," but on such a point 
Instinct makes the animal wiser than even . 

As I have spoken on the other side in disparagement 
of Warburton, I send you what I consider a very fine 
thought from his pen, and, as far as I know, a new 
one : — 

** Thus you see, my good friend, we have all some- 
thing to make us think less complacently of the world. 
Bcligion will do great things. It will always make the 
bitter waters of Mara wholesome and palateable ; but 
we must not think it will usually turn water into wine, 
because it once did so. Nor is it fit it should, unless 
this were our place of rest, where we were to expect 
the bridegroom." — From a Letter to Doddridge, Febru- 
ary, 1742-3. 

I shall be heartily glad when Harlequin'^s wand has 
struck the blow. It appears to be too delightfiil a 
change to those who are to efiect it, to meet any oppo- 
sition on my part. At present, it is unnecessary for 
me to speak about it, but I sincerely wish that the tap 
were given, and that I were safely lodged after my leap 
into the blanket, on the other side the dial of the clock. 
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LXVIII. 

To HIS Sisters. 

[DicUied.] 

Dulwich, April 6th, 1836. 

My two dear Ladies, 

If this note contained any very good, or any very 
bad news, I should trust it to the wings of this even- 
ing's mail, rather than to the chance of its being 
delayed till to-morrow in going round by Downing- 
street ; but in truth its record is to be written neither 
in chalk nor charcoal, but as Sancho Panza has it, and 
as indeed is mostly applicable to every-day life, in 
good, plain, honest, downright brown ochre. 

C — 's fate, instead of being decided yesterday, was 
only placed within the decision of the Judges, who we 
are told, on the last election, were three weeks in 
making up their minds. I am heartily glad that he 
put himself in the way of being seen, although he suc- 
ceeded in seeing only two of the electors. 

My dear Eliza, alas ! alas ! while you are boasting 
of having cleared your table of novels, I am covering 
mine in rapid succession with uncounted tomes of Sir 
Walter Scott. How did invalids ever get through the 
weary hours of a mere carcass and animal day, till he 
wrote that which, for the hundredth time of perusal, is 
always new and always agreeable ? I have been read- 
ing what are reputed to be his worst works, with the 
entire conviction that his dregs will be received as 
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cream, and I do not know that I was ever more 
impressed with conviction of his extraordinary powers 
than I have been by perceiving how completely his 
most glaring faults are lost and absorbed in the splen- 
dour which he throws round particular scenes. In 
another line> I have been more pleased than I expected 
with a sermon which I have accidentally taken up this 
morning. If you have them (Melvill's), it is his fifth, 
on the doctrine of the Resurrection connected with the 
recalling of Lazarus. 

Elizabeth writes (indeed how should she do other- 
wise ?) in raptures ; and I shall rejoice to hear that she 
has emerged from Brighton without having shaken 
down the suspension pier, or having kicked off one of 
the cupolas of the Kremlin, in the violence of her exci- 
tation. 

Pray make our kind regards acceptable to Captain 
and Mrs. J — . I greatly fear from your account that 
both her present sufferings and his future state of 
health are subjects of deep anxiety. Even if I were 
not at the bottom of the paper, I have sufficient warn- 
ing to leave off by a recollection that my children are 
still to be written to. 

Your most affectionate 

E. S. 
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LXXIX. 

To HIS Sisters. 

[Dictated.] 

Dulmch, April 7th, 1836. 

My two dear Ladies jointly, for I believe there is 
nothing offensive in the epithet joint, and that the sar- 
casm which implies wooden-headedness is as much 
conveyed when you nickname another person a stool, as 
when you take the additional trouble of designating 
him as a joint- stool. While the firagrant juices of your 
more than vernal lamb are yet in fresh remembrance 
upon my palate, let me thank you for the donation ; 
for never did a more delicate morsel appear upon 
table ; and I did what a regular beef-shop customer is 
never willingly allowed to do — I cut and came again. 

My dear Lady Anna^ most heartily do I sympathise 
in your general dislike of surprises ; and whether it be 
the pop of a soda-water bottle, or the cannonade of 
Niagara which is at hand, I like to put myself in pre- 
paration* for hearing it accordingly. I must plead an 
exception, however, in behalf of the magic descent of 
my books. Nothing could exceed my astonishment 
when, upon being wheeled in on Tuesday morning, I 
recognised around me the friends of whom I supposed 
I had taken a long leave. It was Aladdin's palace, 
with two important additional advantages — that it did 
not want a single finishing-stone, and that as yet it has 
not flown away again. You know how completely 
Mary, senior, carries such purposes into effect when 
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she once contemplates them^ and never yet was the 
success of combined promptness, activity, and affection 
more entire. 

My dear lady Eliza, Elizabeth's enjoyment appears 
to have been intense ; but she has quickly subsided 
into the monotony of her home employments. The 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry is annoimced as 
dead, and there was a strong report yesterday of a 
similar demise at Ely. Wordsworth is in every respect 
so unexceptionably fitted to the post which he has 
attained, that I am astonished, upon reflection, not to 
have thought him the most formidable candidate upon 

the Harrow Card. The testimonials which C has 

received are of the highest possible value ; and I 
think the necessary publicity attendant upon having 
been engaged in such a contest must in the end prove 
advantageous to him. 

My dear two old jointed ladies, how far this dis- 
location of the same words for which I have before 
attempted an apology may change their meaning, I 
really know not ; but unless I mean to reconstruct my 
defence (a process which neither paper nor time will 
allow) I had better conclude by assuring you that I am 

Most affectionately yours, 

E. S. 



2g 
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LXXX. 

To Miss 



[Dictated.] 



Duluich, April, 1836. 



My dear B — , 

Whatever you may pertly imagine to the con- 
trary. Archbishop Herring is in no way connected with 
Bishops Chad or Sprat. He was an able and a pious 
man at a somewhat dead epoch of our Church, and 
successively filled the sees of Bangor and of York. 
Towards the close of the reign of George the Second 
he became a Metropolitan, a post for which he was 
fitted by great gentleness of manner, by a disposition 
alien from controversy, and by what, at that period, 
was, above all, a necessary qualification, great zeal for 
the Hanoverian succession. As he was never married, 
the descent in the present instance must be collateral ; 
but I understand that the present connexion is altoge- 
ther most respectable, and probably also very wealthy. 
If the matter is declared, pray ofier my most sincere 
congratulations to Mr. C. 

I heartily wish that your accounts of William's reco- 
very notified it to proceed with greater rapidity. A 
man in vigorous health, checked abruptly by sudden 
and severe illness, is more to be pitied than one who is 
gradually trained to enduring sickness. I have acci- 
dentally discovered, to my consternation, that Mary, 
senior, about three weeks back, stopped an attack of 
the same disorder only by the vigorous application of 
quinine. 
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I regret to see by yesterday's paper that the W — 's 
have lost their child. Forster has sent me his life of 
Bishop Jebb: it is well written, and contains some 
very touching anecdotes. I scarcely know the book 
which I should recommend as more likely to console in 
an advanced stage of invalidship. Forster's exertions 
at Ash have been crowned with the most encouraging 
success. Eliza writes me word that on Christmas-day 
Mr. G — remarked to his brother Captain J — that 
Forster ought to be the happiest clergyman in Eng- 
land, for that he had doubled the number of his com- 
municants. He himself now tells me that on Easter 
Sunday they amounted to 274, treble the number ever 
known before to have received within the parish. 
With the approbation of his diocesan, and in confor- 
mity with the old Church discipline, he collects alms 
from the entire congregation, instead of from the com- 
municants only, and has thus largely increased his 
charitable fund ; and all this is done with the entire 
consent of his parishioners. 

Say every thing that is kind to William and Mary 
Anne, and to my godson, and tell William that I shall 
soon hope to hear that he is restored to his accustomed 
habits. I have seen a good deal of ague, though I 
never yet suffered from it, and I believe it to be far 
more distressing at the moment than annoying in its 
consequences. 

God bless you ! 

E.S. 

P.S. — All clerical errors are to be attributed to my 
secretary. 

2o2 
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LXXXI. 

[Dictated.] 

To Miss A. M. Smedlby. 

Dulwichy April 21#/, 1836. 

My dear full-grown Scribe, 

Our treasure, as you will perceive by her writing, 
was delivered to us safely yesterday ; she appears to 
be in the most impudent health, and to abound with 
agreeable recollections, and I trust I need not add that 
we are most cordially grateful for the affection and 
kindness with which Eliza and yourself have given her 
so much pleasure. Thank Eliza, with my love, for her 
news about the price of com. The London Price Cur- 
rent is one of my favorite studies, but of late I have 
missed its perusal; my latest recollections are that 
nothing was doing in train-oil, but that sassafras was 
beginning to look up. 

Mr. C has fortunately been absent from town, 

but he is now beginning to hunt me up, and I shall 
therefore be glad if you will send me your manuscript 
as soon as your convenience will admit of its comple- 
tion. He says that a pause between the two volumes 
will not be of any consequence, but that any check in 
the continuous publication of the first may be inju- 
rious ; and as each volume is to contain sixteen num- 
bers, I think, with a little management of the title- 
pages, contents, &c., I have enough in your hands to 
bring me to the end of Vol. I. 
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Much more manuscript is ready, but you must not 
hesitate to tell me if transcription is the least in- 
convenient, for remember that I am surrounded by 
amanuenses, who are kind enough to tender unremit- 
ting service. Even the little wretch who now holds 
my pen, and who refuses to describe herself more fully, 
is, as you will perceive, capable of very legible tran- 
scription, and has already afforded great comfort to the 
devils of the Penny Cyclopaedia. Tell G. B. G. that I 
consider his introduction to the DifiFusion Society as 
among the pleasantest and most advantageous con- 
nexions in which I have been engaged during my life, 
as Condottiere of the Press. I rejoice to say that 
William is much better, and that, ere long, he pro- 
poses a ten-days' expedition to Brighton, during which 
the nice baby will, to our great joy, become an inmate 
at the common. 

With kindest love to Eliza, 

I am ever. 
Your affectionate brother, 

Edward Smedley. 
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LXXXII. 

[Dictated.] 

To H. Hawkins, Esq. 

Dultcich, April 22nd, 1836. 

My dear Sir, 

Your god- daughter will move the pen while I 
dictate a few nothings, much more in the hope of pro- 
voking an agreeable reply from yourself, than because 
I have anything to communicate. 

I saw your name lately as a munificent donor to the 
equestrian statue of George III. Is it settled where 
it is to be placed ? That good man and great king 
(for such he was in spite of the slaver of contemporary 
party bitterness) has now taken his place in history, 
and when we call to mind the convulsions which he 
withstood by the firmness of his Christian and moral 
character, I am both surprised and indignant to see 
that so small a sum has been collected for his me- 
morial. 

On a subject which has recently been included in 
our correspondence, I am reading a tract which is pro- 
bably familiar to you, by Burnet, (Thomas, the Master 
of the Charter-house,) De statu Martuorum et Resurgen- 
tium. The reasoning, to our purpose, is comprised in 
chapters iv. and v., and is well worth attention. I 
have not finished the treatise, and I therefore speak 
with diffidence, but in some other parts it strikes me 
that the author's love of hypothesis has led him into 
conjectures upon subjects not revealed, and which, we 
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arc expressly told, are beyond our comprehension. 
With his Sacred Theory of the Earth I have long been 
acquainted, and there are parts of it which are not 
exceeded in eloquence by any production in our lan- 
guage. I believe that some subsequent publication 
threw a doubt upon his orthodoxy, and stopped his 
preferment. 

Of recent theological publications, I have read none 
with so much delight as Forster's Life of Bishop Jebb. 
You will enjoy it as containing the history of one of 
the best of men, an accomplished scholar, and a sound 
divine. Mrs. Smedley unites with me in all good 
wishes, and if Miss M. is still your inmate, we beg 
you to present her with our kind regards. 
I remain, my de^^ Sir, 

Always your sincere and obliged 

Edward Smedley. 



LXXXIII. 

[Dictated.] 

To Miss A. M. Smedley. 

Dulmch, May 5th, 1836. 

My dear Anna, 

Your letter this morning does not by any means 
tend to diminish our anxiety, and a visit from Francis 
in the course of the day has not conveyed to us any 
later intelligence of your invalid. You will not there- 
fore be surprised to find me so soon again a corre- 
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spondent, especially when you recollect (as I really 
believe to be the case) that the command of an 
amanuensis increases the propensity to scribbling. 
Perfect repose seems to be the panacea for your host's 
disorder. Give him my kindest regards, and teU hun 
that the sum of my existence is now to get through 
the day like a dog, and to pass the night like a pig, in 
as much quiet and as little pain as possible. I hope 
that a much better lot awaits him, and that a few days 
will enable you to speak of his entire restoration. 

I presume that you saw a very affectionate letter 
from cousin Peggy, accompanying some Barbadoes 
sweetmeats, to Francis and myself. I know not whe- 
ther you have subsequent dispatches, and I forget the 
date of that particular letter, but it appears as if at 
the writing of it Richardson had by no means made up 
his mind to decline the Madras appointment. 

I am rejoiced to hear that Sir John Bayley has re- 
covered from his late attack, and should much like to 
see a head of him in his deliverance from the trammels 
of all Wigs, The first notion which I ever received of 
Archbishop Howley's visible intellectual superiority 
was from the fine bust which Chantrey designed of him 
in his natural hair, and I can never understand what 
induced the gallants of the court of Louis XIV. to 
suppose that their beauty was heightened by grease 
and bristles. 

F seemed very well to-day. The Williams' 

baby is one of the most handsome and one of the most 
intelligent children I ever beheld at its time of life. 
Every movement informs you that he is acquainting 
himself with some new object, at most of which he 
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manifests pleasure. In spite of the high winds and 
of the un-May-like skies, we continue to hear nothing 
but good reports from Brighton. 

Of the attention and kindness of those engaged in 
the service of the reading-room at the British Museum, 
I personally retain a very grateful recollection ; and I 
am by no means disposed, without hearing much far- 
ther argument than has as yet fallen in my way on 
the subject, to convert the library to educational pur- 
poses. As for opening it by candle-light, I pronounce 
a decided veto. What in this world was ever water- 
tight or fire-proof? I have never been so thoroughly 
soaked as when shooting in a jacket warranted to keep 
out all rain, and clad to my ankles in high-lows, that 
it was not possible for water to penetrate. If there 
are any mistakes in this you must attribute them to 
Menella, for I have not read it over; — the folding 
is plainly a mistake, for which I have duly chastised 

her. 

Your very affect ionate 

E. S. 



THE END. 
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